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PREFACE 


The  present  interest  in  education  is  so  intense 
and  so  widespread  that  it  has  seemed  to  us 
worth  while  to  hark  back  for  a  moment  to 
Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  The  very  fact  that  his 
educational  ideals  were  apparently  different 
from  many  of  those  now  before  the  public  would 
seem  to  justify  a  more  critical  examination  of 
his  theories.  The  present  study  is  not  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  Dean  Stanley’s  incompar¬ 
able  biography,  but  to  supplement  it  by 
emphasizing  certain  aspects  of  Dr.  Arnold’s 
personality  and  of  his  teaching  that  it  naturally 
did  not  occur  to  Stanley  to  record. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
text,  the  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  to  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  from  whose 
vast  knowledge  of  the  history  of  education  he 
has  borrowed  freely,  and  to  Mrs.  Vere  O’Brien, 
who  has  allowed  him  the  free  use  of  all  the 
Arnold  letters  in  her  possession.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  desire  a  bibliography  of 
works  relating  to  Arnold’s  influence  as  a 
teacher,  and  to  public  school  education  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  time,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Prof.  R.  L.  Archer’s  Secondary  Education  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  most  complete 
study  of  Arnold’s  influence  upon  the  Church 
will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell’s 
Thomas  Arnold ,  one  of  the  more  recent  volumes 
in  The  Great  English  Churchman  Series. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  preparing  this  study  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  life  and 
influence,  Mr.  Whitridge,  his  great-grandson, 
has  had  access  to  unpublished  papers  in  the 
possession  of  the  Arnold  family  at  Fox  How. 
One  result  of  his  researches  is  to  confirm  our 
admiration  for  Stanley’s  candour  and  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  interpretation  of  Arnold’s  tem¬ 
perament  and  character.  The  Life  and  Letters 
was  written  during  the  two  years  immediately 
following  Dr.  Arnold’s  sudden  death  at  Rugby 
in  1842.  The  young  author  was  overwhelmed 
by  sorrow.  He  had  lost  his  leader,  and  the 
loss  seemed  irreparable.  Parts  of  the  book 
were  written  in  tears.  But  he  knew  that 
among  his  readers  there  would  be  many  to 
whom  Arnold’s  opinions  had  been  repugnant, 
many  others  who  had  hated  him  as  a  heretic. 
The  air  was  charged  with  controversy  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  churchmanship  and  belief.  In  that 
controversy  Arnold  had  taken  a  trenchant  and 
at  times  an  angry  part.  There  had,  it  was 
true,  been  of  late  less  tension  both  in  Arnold 
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himself  and  between  him  and  his  adversaries. 
But  the  views  which  he  had  attacked  were 
gaining  ground.  Feeling  ran  high.  Would 
not  the  publication  of  Arnold’s  letters  revive 
the  rancour  of  his  enemies,  give  the  signal  for 
renewed  calumny,  or  at  least  for  detraction 
which  would  wound  his  friends  ?  Could  the 
story  of  his  life  be  told  without  large  excisions 
being  made  from  the  available  material,  if 
the  book  was  to  make  those  who  had  not 
known  Arnold  in  person  realise  how  lovable 
he  was,  how  unvenomed,  how  unshaken  in 
belief  ? 

Stanley  took  the  risk.  The  world  should 
know  the  real  Arnold.  He  would  give  the 
rough  with  the  smooth.  The  reader  should 
have  all  Arnold  before  him.  No  smudging,  no 
erasure,  no  flattery,  no  concealment,  but  an  un¬ 
flinching  record.  Arnold  cared  for  the  truth 
above  all  things,  and  in  his  biography  there 
must  be  nothing  short  of  the  truth. 

And  now,  eighty  years  later,  from  his  review 
of  the  papers,  Mr.  Whitridge  is  able  to  assure 
us  with  what  thoroughness  Stanley’s  task  was 
performed.  There  was  no  shrinking  of  labour, 
no  evasion,  no  timidity  on  Stanley’s  part  ; 
nothing  but  a  single-minded  purpose  to  fix  the 
significant  lines  of  Arnold’s  character  as  they 
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were  disclosed  by  his  private  letters,  by  the 
record  of  his  life  at  Rugby,  and  by  the  intimate 
memories  of  his  family,  pupils  and  friends.  So 
the  portrait  was  painted — tender  and  pathetic, 
but  stark  and  real.  From  the  first  it  was 
acclaimed  a  masterpiece,  and  the  lapse  of  time 
has  mellowed  its  beauty. 

But  there  was  something  which  Stanley  left 
out  from  the  Life  and  Correspondence ,  not  (we 
may  conjecture)  by  his  own  desire.  Except  in  one 
guarded  sentence,  he  made  no  reference  to  the 
part  which  Mrs.  Arnold  bore  in  her  husband’s 
life.  Yet  we  know  from  Stanley’s  own  letters 
how  much  she  helped  him  when  he  was  writing 
the  biography,  how  strongly  she  impressed  him 
by  her  judgment,  courage  and  decision.  From 
allusions  in  the  diaries  of  many  who  knew  her, 
a  later  generation  has  been  able  to  infer  that 
things  would  not  have  gone  so  well  at  Laleham 
and  at  Rugby  without  her  presence.  And  in 
1857  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  was  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Arnold,  but  significantly  without  her 
permission,  ‘  by  the  author,  who  owes  more 
than  he  can  ever  acknowledge  or  forget  to  her 
and  hers.’  Stanley’s  omission  (no  doubt  in¬ 
voluntary)  is  now  repaired.  Mr.  Whitridge 
from  his  knowledge  of  family  records  and 
traditions  enables  us  to  judge  how  much  Arnold 
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owed  to  the  companionship  and  intrepidity  of 
Mary  Penrose. 

When  Stanley’s  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Dr.  Arnold  made  its  appearance,  one  of  the 
things  objected  to  in  it  was  that  the  sentences 
were  too  long.  4  The  Master  of  Balliol,  who 
otherwise  highly  approves,  got  out  of  breath 
in  reading  it  aloud  to  Mrs.  Jenkyns.’  Stanley 
smiled  at  the  Master’s  grumble,  but  may  have 
thought  it  not  undeserved.  In  order  to  give  a 
true  picture  of  Arnold’s  ideas  and  bearing,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  load  many  of  his  sentences 
with  qualifications.  The  Life  and  C orr espondence 
is  a  masterpiece  of  honesty  as  well  as  of  passion¬ 
ate  affection.  Yet  the  reader  suspects  that 
Stanley  was  at  first  in  two  minds  as  to  which 
Arnold  he  meant  to  put  upon  his  canvas. 
Should  it  be  the  buoyant,  high-spirited,  cheer¬ 
ful  Arnold  ;  the  4  cheerful  Tommy  ’  of  whom 
Keble  writes  ;  Crabb  Robinson’s  jocund  com¬ 
panion  on  a  mountain  walk  ;  the  Arnold  who 
took  pride  in  running  up  the  corkscrew  stair¬ 
case  to  his  Sixth  Form  room,  who  sprawled 
with  his  children  on  the  carpet,  played  with 
spears  in '  his  garden,  and  skirmished  across 
country  with  the  light-heartedness  of  a  boy  ; 
the  Arnold  whose  radiant  vigour  and  buoyant 
cheerfulness  were  the  first  things  his  son 
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remembered  when  he  wrote  the  elegy  at  his 
father’s  grave  ?  Or  should  it  be  the  black- 
visaged,  short-spoken  Arnold,  whom  most  boys 
feared  and  many  hated ;  the  gaunt,  awe¬ 
inspiring  man  who  looked  you  through  and 
through  and  frowned  terribly  when  he  saw  you 
coming  out  of  a  pastry  cook’s  ;  the  Arnold  with 
the  jutting  underlip,  whose  face  went  ashen 
with  sudden  anger  ?  Should  it  be  the  affec¬ 
tionate,  tender-hearted  friend  and  father  who 
‘  loved  his  friends  as  if  he  had  no  family  and 
his  family  as  if  he  has  no  friends  ’  ;  or  the 
formidable  schoolmaster,  rex  atque  sacerdos, 
who  governed  a  great  school  as  a  man  might 
govern  a  province  on  the  edge  of  mutiny  ? 
Should  the  stress  be  laid  upon  Arnold’s  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  his  way  of  taking  colour  from  each 
of  the  strong  traditions  with  which  he  was 
successively  imbued  ;  or  upon  his  pugnacity, 
his  eagerness  for  1  a  stand-up  fight  in  a  saw 
pit  ’  with  ideas  which  he  disliked  ? 

Stanley  would  have  nothing  but  the  whole 
truth  about  Arnold.  Therefore,  rather  subtly, 
he  packed  into  some  of  his  long  sentences 
clauses  which  acknowledged  the  conflicting 
elements  in  his  hero’s  character.  But  the  ad¬ 
missions  lie  half-concealed.  In  this  way  he 
contrived,  by  inserting  ridges  of  discreet  quali- 
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fication,  to  achieve  in  writing  what  old  German 
printmakers  managed  by  strips  of  glass  set  on 
end — to  get  two  pictures  on  one  surface.  Look 
straight  at  the  print  and  it  is  Luther  :  look 
sideways  and  it  is  Melanchthon.  At  first  sight 
Stanley  gives  you  a  single  Arnold.  But  fix 
your  attention  on  the  qualifying  phrases  and 
you  see  a  second  Arnold  who,  somehow  or 
other,  has  to  be  identified  with  the  first. 
Stanley  merged  the  conflicting  portraits  in  a 
glow  of  tragedy  and  triumph.  His  story  moves 
quickly  forward,  through  the  St.  Luke’s 
summer  of  Arnold’s  two  last  years,  to  the 
sharpness  of  his  sudden  death,  a  death  which 
bereaved  his  disciples  of  their  master  but 
revealed  his  greatness  to  the  world.  And  in 
the  bright  light  of  this  transfiguration  the 
contrasts  fade  away. 

Lake,  whose  intimacy  with  Arnold  was  even 
closer  than  Stanley’s,  said  that  his  real  great¬ 
ness  lay  in  his  personality.  ‘  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  remembrance  of  youth  and 
the  admiration  of  an  attached  pupil,  I  feel  that 
with  the  exception  of  Cardinal  Newman  and 
perhaps  one  other  person,  I  have  met  no  man 
in  life  who  has  equalled  Arnold  in  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  greatness  which  his  remarkable  com- 
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bination  of  qualities  conveyed.  I  am  some¬ 
times  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  so  great  an 
effect  was  produced  :  but  I  believe  it  was  in  the 
main  by  the  union  of  reality  and  simplicity  of 
character  with  a  constant  freshness  and  liveli¬ 
ness  of  intellect  almost  amounting  to  poetry, 
all  of  which  was  animated  by  an  untiring 
and  restless  energy  and  devotion  to  duty.’ 1 
Whether  men  liked  or  were  repelled  by  him, 
they  were  struck  by  the  man’s  greatness  and 
power.  ‘  More  than  fifty  years  ago,’  said 
Archbishop  Temple,  ‘  whenever  I  saw  Arnold, 
which  was  not  very  often,  I  confess,  but  every 
now  and  then,  I  thought  him  far  above  most 
men  I  had  seen.  And  now  as  time  has  elapsed 
and  I  find  the  image  of  Arnold  rising  before  me, 
I  perceive  that  the  greatness  which  was  then 
not  so  clearly  distinguished  becomes  plainer, 
not  to  me  alone,  but  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  we  look  back  on  Arnold  we  recognise  the 
mark  which  always  distinguishes  the  truly 
great  men — his  greatness  is  more  and  more 
appreciated  as  we  move  further  and  further 
away.’  2  F.  W.  Robertson  marked  him  as 
‘  every  inch  a  man.’ 3  Of  observers  in 

1  Memorials  of  Dean  Lake,  London,  1901,  P-  280.  The 
words  were  written  in  1888. 

2  Speech  at  Rugby,  February,  1897. 

3  When  he  heard  Arnold’s  Inaugural  Lecture  at  Oxford  in 
1841.  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  London,  1866,  i.  23. 
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the  other  camp,  Joshua  Watson  feared  that 
Arnold’s  ‘  winning  charm  would  blind  young 
minds  to  the  very  grave  faults  of  the  man, 
which  made  him  so  dangerous  a  guide.  He 
was  an  Ishmael  in  his  opinions,  but  the  reality 
of  his  character  made  the  moral  strength  of  his 
authority  powerful.’  1  ‘  Everything  Arnold 

does,  he  does  with  life  and  force,’  R.  W.  Church 
wrote  in  February,  1 842.2  And,  at  the  last 
visit  which  Dean  Lake  made  to  him  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Cardinal  Newsman  ‘  expressed  almost 
enthusiastically  his  admiration  for  Arnold.’ 

‘  Arnold’s  presence,’  said  Stanley  thirty  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  Life  and  Correspond¬ 
ence,  ‘  made  us  feel  what  history  was.  For  we 
knew— any  of  us  who  could  think  at  all— that  he 
was  like  one  of  those  great  men  of  whom  we  read 
in  history.  We  thought  then,  and,  after  having 
witnessed  many  famous  events  and  seen  some 
famous  men  of  our  time,  I  think  and  know  now, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  age,  one 
whom  to  have  known  and  loved  is  an  honour 
and  a  privilege  and  a  responsibility  which  will 
last  as  lpng  as  life  endures.’  3  Jowett  felt  as 
did  Church  and  Newman,  that  Arnold’s  great¬ 
ness  was  a  greatness  of  personality.  ‘  Arnold’s 

1  Churton,  Life  of  Joshua  Watson,  Oxford,  1861,  ii.  221. 

2  Dean  Church’s  Life  and  Letters,  London,  1897,  P-  38- 

3  Address  at  Rugby,  June,  1874. 
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peculiar  danger  was  not  knowing  where  his 
ideas  would  take  other  people  or  ought  to  take 
himself.  Yet  had  he  been  living  now,  how  we 
would  have  nestled  under  his  wings.’ 

Gladstone,  who  was  by  fourteen  years 
Arnold’s  junior,  made  the  same  impression  on 
those  who  heard  him  speak  about  grave  things. 
You  felt  that,  as  it  might  be  from  some  mys¬ 
terious  region,  a  strange  power  passed  through 
his  personality,  exerting  itself  independently 
of  his  will,  charged  with  a  more  significant 
meaning  than  was  borne  by  the  words  in  which 
it  was  conveyed.  The  flash  in  his  eyes,  the 
chords  of  his  voice,  the  lights  and  shadows 
quickly  passing  over  his  countenance,  seemed 
to  be  but  the  instruments  of  a  force  greater 
than  the  man  himself,  though  it  had  left  plain 
marks  upon  his  habits  of  thought  and  utterance. 

Not  Arnold’s  opinions,  not  his  educational 
ideas,  not  his  power  of  teaching,  which  was  his 
supreme  gift  as  a  schoolmaster,  not  even  the 
form  taken  by  his  intense  religious  conviction, 
but  his  personality  is  what  makes  him  still  a 
living  influence  and  made  him  one  of  the  great 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  in  the  succession  of 
the  prophets.  His  words  were  with  power. 
He  foresaw  the  trend  of  things.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  prophetic  quality  in  Arnold  that  has  made 
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some  observers  imagine  him  to  have  been 
partly  Jewish  by  descent.  Mr.  G.  W.  E. 
Russell,  who  knew  Matthew  Arnold  intimately 
for  many  years,  conjectured  from  many  of  his 
characteristics  that  there  was  Jewish  blood  in  his 
veins.  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  to  whom  Dr.  Arnold 
is  ‘  a  schoolmaster  cleric  of  the  strictest  sect  of 
British  Pharisee,’  thought  when  he  looked  at 
Matthew  Arnold  that  he  was  a  Jew  :  ‘  there 
was  surely  Hebrew  blood  in  his  veins  ;  at  any 
rate,  his  deepest  words  are  about  religion  and 
the  life  of  the  spirit.’  1  But  we  find  no  evidence 
of  Jewish  descent.  One  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  grand¬ 
sons,  the  late  Mr.  F.  S.  Arnold,  wrote  :  ‘  I  have 
taken  some  interest  in  his  descent,  and  what  I 
know  of  it  lends  no  support  whatever  to  the 
statement  that  he  had  Jewish  blood.  Were 
the  fact  well  founded,  I  should  be  proud  of  it. 
But  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  incorrect.  I  have 
Dr.  Arnold’s  male  descent  from  1584,  and  the 
name  of  the  wives  from  1670.  The  latter  are, 
in  chronological  order,  Childres,  Dunston, 
Boyce  and  Delafield.  The  story  of  Dr.  Arnold’s 
Jewish  descent  began  to  be  current  about  the 
time  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  sudden  death  in 
1888.  It  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  mis¬ 
taken,  but  very  widely-held,  belief  that  Matthew 

1  Contemporary  Portraits,  London,  1915,  p.  225. 
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Arnold  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  author  of  The 
Light  of  Asia,  were  related,  a  belief  which  re¬ 
ceived  encouragement  from  the  latter’s  apos¬ 
trophising  Matthew  Arnold  in  a  sonnet  as 
“  Dead  Poet  of  my  house,”  an  apostrophe 
which  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  an 
extreme  instance  of  poetic  licence.’ 1 

Thomas  Arnold  was  born  at  a  time  which  was 
exceptionally  rich  in  strong  personalities  and 
favourable  to  their  development.  He  was  a 
young  contemporary  of  William  Cobbett  (1762- 
1835),  whose  style  and  courage  he  admired  ; 
fourteen  years  younger  than  George  Stephen¬ 
son  (1781-1848),  whose  genius  helped  in  making 
Rugby  School  more  accessible  from  Lanca¬ 
shire  ;  twenty-four  years  younger  than  Robert 
Owen  (1771-1858),  with  whose  views  as  to  the 
power  of  an  educational  community  he  was, 
with  great  reservations,  in  accord  ;  thirty-six 
years  younger  than  Charles  Simeon  (1759-1836), 
whose  influence  at  Cambridge  had  moulded 
some  of  the  best  schoolmasters  working  in 
England  during  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  that  of  Arnold’s  appointment  to  Rugby. 
He  lived  in  the  age  of  Scott  and  Wordsworth  ; 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  and  Constable ;  Jeremy 

1  Observer,  May  14,  1922. 
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Bentham  and  Francis  Place  ;  Henry  Martyn 
and  Mrs.  Sherwood  ;  Telford  and  Rennie  ; 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  and  Joseph  Lan¬ 
caster.  He  was  seven  years  younger  than 
Byron  ;  three  years  younger  than  Shelley  ;  six 
years  older  than  John  Henry  Newman  j  eleven 
years  older  than  John  Stuart  Mill. 

The  French  Revolution  had  roused  the 
world.  The  war  with  France  (the  most  vivid 
memory  of  Arnold’s  boyhood  on  the  Solent) 
and  the  fear  of  revolutionary  infection  pro¬ 
longed  the  power  of  Toryism  in  England,  and 
gave  to  the  surface  of  things  an  illusion  of  quiet 
below  while  young  minds  were  throbbing  with 
new  ideas.  Machinery  rewarded  enterprise 
with  fortune  ;  metalled  roads  quickened  com¬ 
munication  ,  India,  Canada  and  Australasia 
widened  the  horizon  of  public  duty.  Methodism 
and  the  evangelical  movement  in  the  Church  of 
England  had  brought  humanitarian  ideas  into 
English  politics  ;  the  middle  class  was  rising  to¬ 
wards  power.  The  loosened  texture  of  English 
society  gave  vent  for  individual  achievement. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  that  great  changes 
lay  close  ahead.  John  Foster’s  essays  had  a 
vogue  in  serious  homes.  Young  people  were 
told  that  they  must  fix  on  some  great  object  in 
life  and  concentrate  themselves  upon  it.  Young 
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men  as  different  as  Manning  and  Keble  felt  the 
spur  of  ambition.  Arnold  in  his  youth  was 
very  much  the  child  of  his  age ;  not  deferential 
to  authority  ;  purposeful  but  prosaic  in  his 
plans  for  life  ;  with  a  strong  bent  for  what  was 
practical  and  useful,  and  with  an  inquisitive 
mind  ;  pious,  but  disposed  to  be  worldly- 
minded  ;  and,  above  all,  full  of  ambition.  ‘  I 
believe,’  he  said,  ‘  that  I  am  naturally  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  men  alive.’  To  his  old 
enemy,  personal  ambition,  his  thoughts  re¬ 
turned  as  he  wrote  almost  the  last  lines  in 
his  private  journal  on  the  night  before  his 
death. 

Much  of  Arnold’s  boyhood  was  spent  near 
Portsmouth  among  naval  and  military  officers 
in  time  of  war,  and  in  his  way  of  looking  at 
things  there  was  a  strong  bent  towards  strict¬ 
ness  of  discipline.  He  turned  the  Sixth  Form 
into  a  corps  of  young  commissioned  officers  for 
a  campaign  against  offences  in  school.  Hodson, 
afterwards  the  leader  of  Hodson’s  Horse  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  was  the  boy  he  chose  to 
put  down  disorder  in  a  boarding-house.  But 
though  he  gave  short  shrift  to  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
bellion,  Arnold’s  plans  for  changing  the  tone 
of  the  public  schools  had  been  shaping  them- 
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selves  in  his  mind  at  Laleham  during  the  years 
in  which  the  legislature  was  curtailing  capital 
punishment,  abolishing  the  practice  of  hanging 
criminals  in  chains  after  execution  (a  spectacle 
which  Mr.  Fairchild  took  his  little  family  to 
see),  and  beginning  to  prevent  cruelty  to 
animals.  Thus  it  was  characteristic  of  Arnold, 
always  sensitive  to  new  currents  of  thought^ 
that  part  of  his  purpose  in  going  to  Rugby  was 
to  lessen  the  roughness  of  the  public  school 
regime  and  to  make  punishments  less  severe. 
But  to  do  this  safely  he  had  first  to  establish 
order  in  place  of  the  ‘  license  and  misrule,’ 
which  Hughes  says  he  found  in  more  than  one 
house  at  Rugby  when  he  arrived.  He  there¬ 
fore  reorganised  the  duties  of  his  praepostors 
in  1828,  the  year  before  Peel’s  creation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police. 

What  in  Arnold  most  impressed  W.  G.  Ward 
was  his  unworldliness  ;  but  like  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  his  time  he  had  a  flair  for  a  new 
market.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  checked  during  Arnold’s  time  at  Rugby 
only  in  1829-30  and  1837,  produced  new 
customers  for  the  public  schools.  Arnold’s 
fame  drew  boys  to  Rugby  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  least 
from  the  commercial  north  to  which  it  was 
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accessible.1  Malgre  lui,  Arnold  was  a  success¬ 
ful  merchant  of  public  school  education. 

Through  its  fresh  experience  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  factory  organisation,  England  had  taken 
a  rather  lively  interest  in  Joseph  Lancaster’s 
plans  for  the  mutual  instruction  of  little  chil¬ 
dren.  Lancaster’s  scheme  secured  both  orderly 
diligence  and  economy.  It  made  use  of  time 
and  talents  which  hitherto  had  run  to  waste. 
The  same  experiment  was  soon  made  in  a 
public  school.  Trade  was  bad  :  school  fees 
heavy  :  fagging  harsh  :  parents  welcomed  the 
offer  of  an  education  which  promised  to  be 
cheaper  and  better  and  also  more  civilised. 
Accordingly,  in  1819,  Russell,  a  brilliant  scholar 
and  excellent  classical  teacher,  reorganised  the 
teaching  in  the  Under  School  at  Charterhouse 
on  the  Madras  system  of  Dr.  Bell.2 

The  new  venture  caught  the  public  taste. 
The  school  in  a  year  or  two  nearly  doubled  its 
numbers.  Mites  won  their  promotion  by  teach¬ 
ing  dunces  bigger  than  themselves.  But  the 
system  of  pupil-teaching  proved  inadequate. 

1  He  said  of  the  parents  that  numbers  of  them  had  only 
‘  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  a  public  school  is  like.’  Rugby 
evidently  was  drawing  many  boys  from  families  outside  the 
old  public  school  tradition. 

2  T.  Mozley,  Reminiscences,  chiefly  of  Towns,  Villages  and 
Schools  (second  edition,  London,  1885),  vol.  i.  pp.  382  ff.  and 
preface. 
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Bullying  began  when  fagging  was  abolished. 
And  in  1825  the  bubble  burst.  This  was  the 
last  great  experiment  in  public  school  reform 
before  Arnold  went  to  Rugby.  He  was  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  Russell’s  mistakes. 

The  spirit  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which 
set  even  a  country  clergyman  like  Edmund 
Cartwright  (to  whom  Mrs.  Arnold  was  related) 
inventing  a  power-loom  and  a  wool-combing 
machine,  excited  the  inventiveness  of  teachers 
like  the  Hills  of  Birmingham,  and  led  them 
to  construct  elaborate  machinery  for  school 
government.  When  he  came  to  live  near 
Birmingham,  Arnold  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
hear  of  the  Hills’  success  at  Hazelwood,  and, 
while  he  was  at  Laleham  and  getting  interested 
in  questions  of  educational  reform,  he  is  likely 
to  have  read  about  their  enterprise  in  the 
article  on  ‘  Plans  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in 
large  numbers  ’  which  appeared  from  De 
Quincey’s  pen  in  the  London  Magazine  of  1824. 
Arnold  lived  in  an  inventive  age.  Before  he 
got  to  Rugby  he  had  thought  out  new  devices 
for  the  government  of  the  school.  Bentham 
had  given  vogue  to  administrative  invention. 
Like  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Arnold  was 
interested  in  detailed  plans  for  emigration,  and 
Rowland  Hill — who  contrived  the  Penny  Post 
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while  Arnold  was  at  Rugby — had  learnt,  like 
Arnold  himself,  how  to  organise  by  managing 
a  large  school. 

Arnold’s  genius,  however,  lay  not  in  any 
unusual  combination  of  minor  talents  for  suc¬ 
cessful  school-keeping,  but  in  the  power  of  his 
own  personality.  This  power,  which  Whately 
had  detected  while  it  was  still  in  germ,  did  not 
come  to  its  full  strength  until  his  thirty-third 
year,  when  the  public  responsibilities  and 
excitement  of  his  new  duties  at  Rugby  gave  a 
new  and  strong  impulse  to  his  energy  and  his 
thoughts.  But  it  was  through  the  medium  of 
a  singular  temperament,  not  free  from  con¬ 
tradictory  qualities,  that  the  genius  of  Arnold, 
in  itself  so  detached  from  any  of  his  environ¬ 
ments,  powerfully  expressed  itself.  Of  this 
temperament,  as  distinct  from  the  genius  for 
which  it  was  but  the  channel,  the  main  char¬ 
acteristics  was  boyishness.  He  grew  up  soon 
but  never  got  old.  The  youngness  of  his  spirits 
struck  nearly  every  one  who  saw  him  out  of 
uniform.  His  pupil,  Bonamy  Price,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  happiness  of  being  at  Laleham, 
fixed  on  Arnold’s  ‘  lightness  of  heart  in  school 
games  (for  Laleham  was  in  effect  a  school), 
and  of  his  way  of  ‘  plunging  into  the  Thames 
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with  a  boy’s  delight,’  as  the  most  characteristic 
things.  ‘  Which  of  us  does  not  recollect  how 
the  Tutor  entered  into  his  amusements  with 
scarcely  less  glee  than  himself  ?  ’  ‘I  want 
absolute  play  like  a  boy,’  said  Arnold  when  he 
had  packed  up  for  Rugby  in  August,  1828.  The 
impression  he  left  was  of  high  spirits  and  ‘  liveli¬ 
ness  in  his  whole  behaviour.’  His  vehemence 


in  controversy  was  boyish  and  irresponsible. 

I  must  write  or  I  shall  burst,’  and  so  dashed  off 
a  pamphlet,  which  relieved  his  feelings  but 
landed  him  in  difficulties.  The  first  thing  he 
found  at  Rugby  was  that  his  work  brought 
back  vividly  to  his  mind  his  feelings  as  a  boy 
at  Winchester.  ‘  I  should  not  have  taken  him 
for  a  Doctor.  He  was  very  pleasant  and  didn’t 
look  old,’  Arthur  Stanley  wrote  home  after  his 
first  day  at  Rugby  in  1829. 


From  the  unpublished  papers  at  Fox  How, 
Mr.  Whitridge  now  prints  for  the  reader’s 
delectation  a  letter  in  which  Arnold,  at  that 
time  fifteen  years  of  age  and  a  prefect  at  Win¬ 
chester,  makes  a  clean  breast  to  his  sister  of 
having  got  into  ‘  a  most  glorious  scrape.’  He 
and  three  other  boys  had  been  caught  by  a 
master  playing  loo  for  shilling  points.  They 
had  ‘  set  a  Fellow  to  watch  for  the  Approach 
of  any  Master,’  but  their  ‘  Centinel,  far  from 
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minding  his  duty,  had  been  taking  a  most 
independent  Walk  about  Court,  and  had  neither 
heard  or  seen  anything  of  the  Enemy.’  At 
the  very  height  of  their  game  a  master  made 
his  appearance.  The  boys  all  rose,  ‘  snatched 
away  the  cards  and  some  Fled.’  Arnold  was 
the  only  prefect  left  when  the  master  ‘  came 
up  to  the  table  and  unfortunately  cast  his  eye 
on  two  or  three  shillings  that  in  the  Hurry  had 
not  been  removed.  He  saw  our  hasty  flight 
and  asked  me  what  we  were  at.  I  could  hardly 
speak  for  laughing,  but  made  shift  to  give  an 
Answer  strictly  true,  that  we  were  sitting  to¬ 
gether.  He  said  he  knew  that,  and  again  asked 
what  we  were  at.’  Arnold  then  saw  one  of  his 
friends  1  stopping  his  laughter  with  his  handker¬ 
chief,’  and,  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself, 

‘  burst  out  in  the  master’s  Face.  In  vain  did  I 
try  to  look  grave.  I  laughed  the  more,  and 
when  he  got  into  a  Rage,  I  set  off  with  redoubled 
violence.  At  last  when  I  was  quite  spent,  in 
answer  to  his  Question  “  if  we  were  playing 
Cards,”  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He 
made  me  deliver  our  Cards,  and  retired,  rowing 
me  for  my  levity  and  telling  me  that  I  should 
certainly  hear  more  of  it  hereafter.’  When  the 
master  had  gone,  the  card  players  ‘  summoned 
their  Centinel,’  who,  for  not  having  kept  Cave, 
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was  1  smitten  severely.’  ‘  Nor  is  this,’  Arnold 
continues,  ‘  to  be  considered  bullying.  The 
Principle  of  watching  is  sanctioned  by  Custom 
immemorial,  and  we  have  all  had  it  in  our  turns. 
Nor  is  it  any  great  Hardship  to  stand  in  a 
Porch  for  half-an-hour  these  fine  nights.  Of 
course,  if  the  Watcher  does  not  watch,  especi¬ 
ally  when  Cards  are  in  the  Case,  he  deserves 
to  be  licked,  for  he  gets  us  into  no  trifling  busi¬ 
ness.’  .  .  .  The  master  left  us  forming  all 
manner  of  Conjectures,  none  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able,  with  Regard  to  the  Fate  that  awaited  us, 
and  we  all  expected  to  be  scourged  the  next 
morning.’ 

I  must  say  we  trembled  a  little  next  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  began  to  flog,  but  we  were  happily 
disappointed.  However,  he  told  Gabell  (the 
Headmaster),  which  provoked  me  not  a  little, 
for  that  was  the  only  Thing  I  wanted  him  not 
to  do.’  ‘  Gabell  told  me,’  writes  Arnold,  ‘  that 
he  was  very  much  surprised  and  mortified. 

.  .  .  But  mark  the  ridiculous  notions  enter¬ 
tained  by  Masters  of  the  Dignity  of  Prefects. 
Gabell  really  seemed  to  think  more  of  the 
heinous  offence  of  being  in  company  with  an 
Inferior  than  of  my  playing  Cards.  Our 
punishment  is  not  yet  decided.  From  his 
character  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  wrote  to 
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you  about  it,  for  which  reason  I  thought  fit  to 
be  beforehand  with  him.  Not  that  I  suppose 
you  will  be  much  frightened  by  what  he  says. 
...  I  have  indeed  told  you  the  whole  Truth, 
nor  have  I  added  any  Thing  in  my  own  Favour 
or  Prejudice.  I  know  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be 
detected  at  Cards  but  I  really  believe  I  shall  get 
off  with  an  Imposition.  Promising  not  to  do 
the  like  again,  etc.,  etc.’ 

Arnold’s  own  code  as  a  boy  at  Winchester 
was  like  Harry  East’s  under  his  rule  at  Rugby. 
‘  What  one  has  always  felt  about  the  masters 
is  that  it’s  a  fair  trial  of  skill  and  last  between 
us  and  them.  We’re  natural  enemies,  that’s 
the  fact.  If  we  can  slip  the  collar  without 
being  caught,  that’s  one  to  us.  All’s  fair  in 
war,  but  lying.’ 

Arnold  never  forgot  what  a  boy  feels  about 
things.  At  Rugby  the  boys  were  sometimes 
startled  by  ‘  the  knowledge  of  their  own  notions 
which  his  speeches  to  them  implied.’  At  Win¬ 
chester  the  school  code  of  honour  drew  the  line 
at  telling  a  lie.  Arnold  made  a  great  point  of 
getting  this  point  of  the  Wykehamist  code 
established  at  Rugby. 

And  his  temperament  was  not  only  boyish, 
but  also  unusually  impressionable.  ‘  No  man’s 
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mind  has  ever  been  more  consciously  influenced 
by  others  than  mine,’  Arnold  wrote  in  1840  to 
his  old  College  friend,  J.  T.  Coleridge.  ‘  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  strong  Tory  family,’  on  the 
Solent  in  war  time,  when  men  were  scared  by 
the  French  Revolution  and  by  mutiny  in  the 
fleet.  But  ‘  the  first  impressions  of  my  own 
mind  shook  my  merely  received  impressions 
to  pieces,  and  at  Winchester  (1807-11)  I  was 
well-nigh  a  Jacobin.  At  sixteen,  when  I  went 
up  to  Oxford,  all  the  influences  of  the  place 
blew  my  Jacobinism  to  pieces,  and  made 
me  a  Tory.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  peace,  when 
Napoleon  was  put  down  and  the  Tories  had  it 
their  own  way.  Nothing  shook  my  Toryism 
more  than  the  strong  Tory  sentiments  that  I 

used  to  hear  at - (?  at  the  Hartwells  of  Lale- 

ham),  though  I  liked  the  family  exceedingly. 
But  I  heard  language  at  which  my  organ  of 
justice  stood  aghast.’  1  In  1829  he  argues  for 
Home  Rule  in  Catholic  Ireland  unless  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims  for  the  franchise  are 
conceded.  In  1831,  in  his  Englishman's 
Register,  he  writes  the  epitaph  of  the  Tory 
Party.2  But  in  the  following  autumn,  ‘  clubs, 
unions  and  associations,  the  eternal  curse  of 

1  Stanley,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  ii.  197-8. 

2  No.  4,  May  28,  1831. 
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society  in  every  age  and  country,’  have  dis¬ 
gusted,  him  by  their  political  audacity,  and  he 
sees  1  the  foundations  of  all  moral  and  social 
good  assailed  by  a  vehemence  equalled  only 
by  the  supineness  and  ignorance  with  which 
they  are  defended.’  1  By  the  spring  of  1832  he 
is  estranged  by  the  extremists  in  both  parties, 
and  ‘  would  be  ashamed  of  nothing  more 
heartily  than  of  speaking  the  truth  on  one  side 
only.’  2 

In  1842,  when  he  lectures  at  Oxford,  he  de¬ 
fines  ‘  good  government  as  the  result  of  popular 
and  anti-popular  principles  blended  together, 
rather  than  in  the  ascendancy  of  either.’3 

Thus  before  his  death  Arnold  had  reached 
the  point  of  view  which  John  Stuart  Mill 
ascribes  to  John  Austin  :  ‘  His  personal  dis¬ 
position  was  much  softened  :  he  was  less 
militant  and  polemic.  ...  He  attached  much 
less  importance  than  formerly  to  outward 
changes  ;  unless  accompanied  by  a  better 
cultivation  of  the  inward  nature.  .  .  .  He 
thought  that  there  was  more  practical  good 
government,  and  infinitely  more  care  for  the 

1  Letter  I.  to  Sheffield  Courant,  ‘Miscellaneous  Works,’ 
p.  172. 

2  Letter  X.  to  Sheffield  Courant,  ‘Miscellaneous  Works,’ 
p.  207. 

3  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  p.  238. 
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education  and  mental  improvement  of  all  ranks 
of  the  people,  under  the  Prussian  monarchy 
than  under  English  representative  government. 
.  .  .  Though  he  approved  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
predicted,  what  in  fact  occurred,  that  it  would 
not  produce  the  great  immediate  improve¬ 
ments  in  government  which  many  expected 
from  it.  .  .  .  He  professed  a  great  disrespect 
for  what  he  called  ‘  the  universal  principles  of 
human  nature  of  the  political  economists,’  and 
insisted  on  the  evidence  which  history  and 
daily  experience  afford  of  the  ‘  extraordinary 
pliability  of  human  nature  ’ ;  nor  did  he  think 
it  possible  to  set  any  positive  bounds  to  the 
moral  capabilities  which  might  unfold  them¬ 
selves  in  mankind  under  an  enlightened  direc¬ 
tion  of  social  and  educational  influences.’  1 
Arnold,  too,  thought  that,  but  would  have 
insisted  on  the  influences  being  distinctively 
Christian. 

Arnold  was  intellectually  and  emotionally 
impressionable  ;  sensitive  in  a  marked  degree 
to  the  influences  of  any  spiritual  tradition 
which  appealed  to  him  by  its  beauty,  tender¬ 
ness  or  justice.  He  was  a  politician  without  a 
party  :  a  journalist  without  a  newspaper  :  a 
divine  who  disliked  dogma  but  lived  in  inde- 
1  J.  S.  Mill’s  Autobiography,  pp.  177-9. 
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fectible  certitude.  ‘  If  I  had  two  necks,  I 
should  be  hanged  by  both  sides.’ 

The  double  negative  on  the  sensitive  plate 
of  Arnold’s  mind  made  his  views  composite 
and  sometimes  grotesque.  He  was  almost  as 
inconsistent  as  Ruskin.  Yet  in  their  confused 
and  compromising  way  English  affairs  in 
Church  and  State  have,  since  Arnold’s  time, 
followed,  in  more  respects  than  one  might  have 
anticipated,  the  general  line  of  Arnold’s  re¬ 
commendations. 

But,  after  all,  Arnold’s  most  distinctive  work 
during  his  lifetime  was  done  for  the  education 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  who  wish  and  can 
afford  to  send  their  boys  to  the  great  public 
schools.  This  may  not  have  been  the  greatest 
service  which  he  gave  to  the  country  he 
probably  did  more  lasting  good  by  being  a 
great  antiseptic  in  public  life — but  his  work  at 
Rugby  was  his  most  conspicuous  and  measur¬ 
able  achievement.  I  am  doubtful  whether  he 
himself  believed  at  all  confidently  in  its  being 
possible  to  do  what  he  set  out  to  accomplish. 
When  one  thinks  of  him  as  headmaster  of 
Rugby,  one  vacillates  between  hero-worship 
and  dislike — between  admiration  for  him  as  a 
teacher  and  repugnance  for  his  official  manner 
as  a  formidable  pedagogue.  The  after  results 
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of  his  reign  at  Rugby  were  not  as  satisfactory 
as  Stanley  expected  them  to  be. 

Charles  Henry  Pearson,  a  good  judge  of  men 
and  schools,  who  went  to  Rugby  in  the  year 
after  Arnold  s  death,  thought  rather  poorly  of 
it,  and  was  inclined  to  feel  that  Arnold  had  been 
extravagantly  overpraised.1  C.  L.  Dodgson 
(the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonderland)  went  to 
Rugby  four  years  after  Arnold  died,  but  ‘  did 
not  look  back  on  his  life  there  with  any  sensa¬ 
tions  of  pleasure  or  feel  that  any  earthly  con¬ 
siderations  would  induce  him  to  go  through  his 
three  years  again.’  2  A.  G.  Butler,  a  devoted 
pupil  of  Arnold,  and  himself  a  great  head¬ 
master,  wrote  :  ‘  No  one  can  have  read  Arnold’s 
life  without  being  struck  by  his  deep,  perhaps 
excessive,  feeling  of  the  evil  incident  to  school 
life  and  by  the  part  which  the  praepostors  were 
called  on  to  play  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  school.  .  .  .  This  produced  strained  and 
often  hostile  relations  between  the  Sixth  and 
the  rest  of  the  School,  and  reacted  in  many 
cases  injuriously  on  the  character  of  these  boy- 
masters,  making  them  self-important  and  un¬ 
natural.  Tait  (Arnold’s  successor)  more  than 
once  protested  in  his  sermons  against  introduc- 

1  Memorials  of  Charles  Henry  Pearson,  edited  by  Stebbine 

London,  1900,  pp.  13.  £f.  3 

2  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll,  London,  1898,  p.  30. 
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ing  boys  prematurely  to  political  and  religious 
controversies.  ...  In  the  ferment  of  thought 
which  he  found  existing  at  Rugby  he  doubtless 
thought  it  well  to  allay  rather  than  excite  the 
fever.  ...  In  the  Rugby  of  that  day  a  little 
cold  water,  from  time  to  time  kindly  admini¬ 
stered,  was  not  without  its  uses.  Stanley’s 
life  had  greatly  excited  us,  and  the  danger  was 
that  boy  life  would  lose  all  naturalness  and 
unconsciousness  while  striking  prematurely 
after  effect.’  1 

Rather  too  much  has  been  said,  I  think,  in 
disparagement  of  the  state  of  the  public  schools 
before  Arnold.  The  only  points  to  which  I 
should  be  disposed  to  take  exception  in 
Mr.  Whitridge’s  book  are  his  too  unqualified 
denigration  of  the  pre-Arnold  public  school, 
and  his  (as  I  feel)  too  sweeping  condemnation 
of  the  state  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  introduction 
I  cannot  state  the  reasons  for  this  measure  of 
disagreement  with  him,  but  ought  not  to  leave 
my  doubts  unexpressed. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
in  the  epilogue  to  his  poem,  Dipsychus .2  The 

1  Life  of  A.  C.  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  by  Davidson 
and  Benham,  London,  1891,  vol.  i.  pp.  140  ff. 

2  The  Poems  and  Prose  Remains  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
London,  1869,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170-3. 
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uncle,  a  pre-Arnoldite  public  school  man,  is 
talking  to  his  nephew,  who  is  evidently  an  old 
pupil  of  Arnold.  This  is  how  Clough,  who 
knew  well  the  good  and  the  bad  of  Rugby,  puts 
the  case.  The  uncle  speaks :  ‘  Consciences 
are  much  too  tender  in  your  generation — 
schoolboys’  consciences,  too  !  .  .  .  It’s  all 
Arnold’s  doing  :  he  spoilt  the  public  schools. 
.  .  .  Not  that  I  mean  that  the  old  schools  were 
perfect,  any  more  than  we  old  boys  that  were 
there.  But  whatever  else  they  were  or  did, 
they  certainly  were  in  harmony  with  the  world, 
and  they  certainly  did  not  disqualify  the  coun¬ 
try’s  youth  for  after-life  and  the  country’s 
service.  .  .  .  “  Young  men  must  be  young 
men,”  as  the  worthy  head  of  our  College  said 
to  me,  touching  a  case  of  rustication.  “  My 
dear  sir,”  said  I,  “  I  only  wish  to  heaven  they 
would  be  :  as  for  my  own  nephews,  they  seem 
to  me  a  sort  of  hobbadi-hoy  cherub,  too  big  to 
be  innocent  and  too  simple  for  anything  else. 
They’re  full  of  the  notion  of  the  world  being  so 
wicked  and  of  their  taking  a  higher  line,  as 
they  call  it.  I  only  fear  they’ll  never  take  any 
lineatalh”  .  .  .  Arnold  ‘  used  to  attack  offences, 
not  as  offences — the  right  view — against  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  as  sin,  heinous  guilt,  I  don’t  know 
what  beside  !  Why  didn’t  he  flog  them  and 
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hold  his  tongue  ?  Flog  them  he  did,  but  why 
preach  ?  ’  The  nephew  answers  :  .  .  .  ‘  The 
real  cause  of  the  evil  you  complain  of,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  I  admit,  was,  I  take  it,  the 
religious  movement  of  the  last  century,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Wesleyanism,  and  culminating  at 
last  in  Puseyism.  This  over-excitation  of  the 
religious  sense,  resulting  in  this  irrational, 
almost  animal  irritability  of  conscience,  was, 
in  many  ways,  foreign  to  Arnold.’ 


But,  for  good  and  for  evil,  though  very  much 
less  for  evil  than  good,  Arnold  played  a  de¬ 
cisive  part  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of 
English  higher  education.  It  was  a  crisis  which 
did  not  affect  this  country  alone,  but  Germany 
also.  And  what  came  out  of  the  crisis  has 
deeply  affected  the  later  history  of  both 
countries. 

The  reader  may  remember  a  prickly  article 
on  public  schools  which  Sydney  Smith,  him¬ 
self  a  Wykehamist,  wrote  in  1810  for  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.  This  opened  fire  from  the 
Liberal  side  on  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster, 
the  Charterhouse,  Rugby,  St.  Paul’s  and  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors’,  as  well  as  on  ‘  every  school  in 
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England  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  the  three 
first.’  In  the  same  year  Crabbe,  who  had  been 
nearly  suffocated  at  one  school  and  badly 
bullied  at  another,  published  in  The  Borough 
alarming  verses  about  the  Tyrant-boy.  We 
may  therefore  take  1810  as  the  year  in  which 
the  attack  on  the  public  schools  became 
general,1  and  1840  as  the  date  by  which  the 
vindication  of  the  public  school  system  by 
Samuel  Butler  at  Shrewsbury  and  by  Arnold  at 
Rugby  was  generally  acclaimed. 

These  years,  1810-40,  were  not  less  critical 
in  German  than  in  English  education.  In  both 
countries  reformers  challenged  the  pedantry 
and  formalism  of  the  old  tradition  of  teaching. 
At  the  time  when  Sydney  Smith  denounced  the 

1  ‘  General  ’  because  up  to  that  time  it  was  among  the 
Evangelical  families  alone  that  repugnance  to  the  prevailing 
public  school  tradition  had  been  strongly  felt.  In  1784, 
William  Cowper  (who  had  been  unhappy  at  Westminster) 
had  ‘  censured  the  want  of  discipline  and  the  scandalous 
inattention  to  morals  that  obtain  in  the  Public  Schools  ’ 
(W.  Hayley,  Life  of  William  Cowper,  Chichester,  1803,  vol.  i. 
136.  The  words  occur  in  Cowper 's  letter  of  November  8, 
1784,  to  Bull  about  Tirocinium  or  a  Review  of  Schools,  which 
he  had  just  published.)  In  1800,  Macaulay’s  father  thought 
of  sending  him  as  a  day  scholar  to  Westminster,  but  ‘  ulti¬ 
mately  fixed  upon  a  private  school  kept  by  the  Rev 
Mr.  Preston  at  Little  Shelford,  near  Cambridge.  The 
motives  which  guided  this  selection  were  mainly  of  a  religious 
nature.  Mr.  Preston  held  extreme  Low  Church  opinions 
and  stood  in  the  good  books  of  Mr.  Simeon.  .  .  .  The 
choice  proved  singularly  fortunate.’  ( The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  1881  edition  pp 
27-8.) 
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English  public  schools,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
set  his  hand  to  the  reform  of  the  higher  schools 
of  Prussia.1  The  English  Parliament  went  no 
further  than  the  appointment  of  Brougham’s 
Commission,  which  looked  into  the  endowments 
of  many  grammar  schools,  but  was  not 
authorised  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
six  largest  public  schools  or  of  the  colleges  and 
academic  systems  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  statesmen  of  Prussia  had  a  free  hand,  and 
completely  reorganised  the  system  of  public 
secondary  education.  England  grumbled  and 
criticised,  but  was  not  prepared  to  sanction 
drastic  proceedings  by  the  State.  Prussia  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  revolution  in  her  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  reforms  which  changed  the  scope 
and  heightened  the  power  of  the  Latin  schools 
in  every  large  town  in  the  country. 

And  yet,  when  this  period  of  renovation 
began,  the  position  in  Germany  was  not  very 
unlike  that  in  England.  In  Saxony  (though 
not  in  Prussia)  the  most  famous  schools  were 
boarding  schools  of  ancient  endowment  and 
prestige.  Schulpforta,  Grimma  and  Meissen 

1  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  was  the  first  head  of  the  new 
Government  Department  (a  section  of  the  Home  Office)  for 
Worship  and  Public  Instruction.  Arnold,  like  Bulwer 
Lytton,  savoured  the  combination  of  education  and  religion. 
Humboldt  did  his  most  decisive  work  as  Minister  between 
April,  1809,  and  April,  1810. 
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were  to  Saxony  what  Eton,  Harrow  and  West¬ 
minster  were  to  England.  Life  was  rough  and 
hard  in  them  ;  the  discipline  was  stern  ;  the 
course  of  teaching  narrowly  classical  ;  religious 
instruction  was  formal ;  fagging  harsh.  The 
ruck  of  the  boys  passed  through  the  schools 
with  little  benefit  from  what  they  learnt.  But 
the  cleverer  boys  gained  a  habit  of  independent 
work,  were  imbued  with  high  standards  of 
scholarship,  and  gained  from  classical  literature 
a  store  of  ideas  which  coloured  their  judgment 
in  later  life.  From  the  ancient  Saxon  board¬ 
ing-schools,  as  from  the  English,  there  came  an 
illustrious  line  of  thinkers  and  writers.  Just 
as  Eton  bred  Gray  and  Canning ;  Harrow, 
Byron  and  Shaftesbury  ;  Westminster,  Cowper 
and  Jeremy  Bentham  ;  so  Meissen  bred  Lessing 
and  Schlegel ;  Schulpforta,  Klopstock  and 
Fichte. 

With  the  pattern  of  these  ancient  Saxon 
Furstenschulen  before  him,  illustrious  in  tradi¬ 
tion  and  not  unfruitful  in  the  breeding  of  great 
men,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  might  have 
established  in  Prussia  great  boarding-schools 
which  would  have  achieved  what  Shrewsbury 
was  then  doing  under  Samuel  Butler,  what 
Rugby  was  to  accomplish  under  Arnold.  But 
he  took  the  opposite  line,  discarded  the  board- 
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ing-school  idea,  and  made  the  day  schools, 
as  in  Scotland,  the  intellectual  centre  of 
humanism.  Thus,  at  the  most  critical  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  ways,  Prussia  threw  all  her  force  into 
building  up,  on  the  foundation  of  the  old 
grammar  schools,  a  new  type  of  public  school 
training.  England,  unable  and  unwilling  to 
use  the  power  of  the  State  for  educational 
reform,  failed  to  recast  her  system  of  public 
schools  upon  broad  national  lines  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State,  and  left  the  way  open 
for  headmasters  of  genius  to  breathe  new  life 
and  purpose  into  individual  boarding-schools — 
public  but  semi-independent  of  the  State. 
Samuel  Butler  and  Arnold  did  for  England 
what  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  did  for  Prussia. 
Each  in  his  own  country  impressed  national 
opinion  with  a  new  ideal  of  public  school  train¬ 
ing.  Humboldt  had  all  the  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  his  command,  and  produced  a  system  : 
Arnold  and  Butler,  with  no  aid  from  the  State, 
made  single  schools  a  power  in  English  educa¬ 
tion.  Humboldt  could  so  lay  his  plajis  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  :  Arnold  and  Butler  had  to  be  content 
to  limit  their  reforms  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
a  single  school.  Both  Humboldt  and  Arnold 
thought  primarily  of  character  as  the  outcome 
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of  a  high-spirited  education.  But  Humboldt, 
because  his  plans  of  reform  were  designed  for 
day  schools,  laid  the  chief  stress  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  mind  and  character  through  an  exacting 
course  of  intellectual  training,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  influence  of  corporate  life  ;  while 
Arnold,  because  he  had  set  himself  to  the 
reform  of  boarding-schools,  kept  first  in  his 
mind  the  influence  of  boys  on  boys  in  a  small 
and  nearly  self-contained  society,  and,  though 
not  unmindful  of  the  need  for  changes  in  the 
course  of  study,  laid  less  emphasis  on  the  intel¬ 
lectual  than  on  the  moral  factors  in  the  problem. 

Humboldt  s  reforms,  developed  by  Siivern 
in  1812,  and  by  the  new  curriculum  imposed 
upon  the  schools  by  government  in  1837,  gave 
to  Prussia  a  system  of  public  schools  which 
equipped  the  boys  of  the  whole  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  with  the  knowledge,  method, 
thoroughness  and  power  of  co-operation  needed 
for  administration,  commerce  and  industry  in 
the  modern  State  :  1  Arnold  and  his  followers 


1  The  course  of  study  framed  by  the  government  for  the 
1  russian  classical  schools  ( Gymnasien )  in  1812  included  two 
lessons  a  week  in  natural  science  for  every  boy  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  class.  In  the  revised  course  of  study 
promulgated  in  1837,  natural  science  was  allotted  two 
lessons  a  week  m  the  four  lower  classes,  but  not  taught  to 
the  two  higher  classes.  (F.  Paulsen,  Geschichte  des  gelehrten 
Unternchts  auf  den  Deutsche  Schulen,  Leipzig,  1897  vol  ii 
pp.  289  and  351.)  ^  b  y/'  • 
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developed  the  boarding-school  at  the  cost  of  the 
day  school,  instilled  into  the  upper  middle 
classes  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  public 
welfare,  and  lessened  many  long-standing 
estrangements  between  powerful  groups  in 
English  life,  trained,  in  fact,  the  generation 
which  set  the  standards  of  duty  in  the  new  civil 
service  and  in  local  governments  Prussia 
staked  everything  on  a  new  model  of  public 
school  ;  England  did  not  cut  herself  loose  from 
the  older  traditions  of  school  life.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  reform  was  vigorous,  innovating,  compre¬ 
hensive  ;  the  English,  slow,  conservative  and 
piecemeal.  Humboldt’s  reform  was  revolu¬ 
tionary  i  the  English  reform  was  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  Burke.  Prussia,  enjoying  less  liberty 
than  England,  nevertheless  willingly  submitted 
to  having  her  schools  remodelled  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  ;  England,  though  her 
need  of  intellectual  stimulus  was  greater  than 
Prussia’s,  had  to  wait  more  than  sixty  years 
for  most  of  the  schools  she  required,  yet  kept 
herself  closer  than  Prussia  to  the  lines  of  her 
characteristic  growth. 

But  during  Arnold’s  first  year  at  Rugby,  the 
eyes  of  at  least  one  English  reformer  were 
turned  towards  Prussia  for  light  on  the  path 
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towards  educational  reform.  In  1833,  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  published  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  English  public  schools.1  No 
other  English  writer  of  his  time  came  nearer 
to  Arnold’s  point  of  view,  both  in  criticism  of 
the  defects  of  the  English  public  schools  and 
in  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  But 
there  is  no  sign  in  England  and  the  English  of 
Bulwer  Lytton  having  heard  of  Arnold’s  work 
at  Rugby,  and  there  is  no  reference  in  Arnold’s 
essays  or  correspondence  to  Bulwer  Lytton’s 
book.  The  two  men  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
the  same  judgments  independently,  and  though 
J.  S.  Mill  says  of  Lytton’s  book  that  it  was  ‘  at 
that  time  greatly  in  advance  of  the  public 
mind,’  its  appearance  in  1833  shows  that  a  body 
of  opinion  which  would  support  Arnold  in  his 
reforms  was  already  taking  shape  in  England. 
Bulwer  Lytton  says  that  ‘  nowhere  in  the 
whole  world  is  education  so  admirably  ad¬ 
ministered  as  in  Prussia.’  Himself  a  liberal 
reformer,  he  conceives  that  the  best  form  of 
government  is  ‘  a  State  that  shall  at  once  rule 
and  content  the  People,  never  yielding  to  their 
will  because  always  providing  for  their  wants.’ 
Arnold  had  the  same  admiration  for  the  results 
of  paternal  and  authoritative  administration. 

1  England  and  the  English,  book  iii.  chap.  i. 
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‘  The  Prussian  Government,’  he  wrote,  ‘  is  the 
most  advancing  ever  known.’ 

Arnold  and  Bulwer  Lytton  were  thus  pre¬ 
disposed  to  the  German  solution  of  the  problem 
of  public  schools,  but  on  a  vital  point  both 
stood  firm  by  the  English  tradition.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  each  great  school  being  left  free  to 
develop  without  breach  of  continuity,  by  power 
of  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  Bulwer 
Lytton  wrote  trenchantly  against  the  English 
and  Scottish  exponents  of  what  he  called  ‘  the 
recent  philosophy  ’  for  attacking  the  system  of 
educational  endowments.  ‘  I  desire  to  see  pre¬ 
served — I  desire  to  see  strengthened — I  desire 
to  see  beloved  and  regenerated  the  principle  of 
endowments,  though  I  quarrel  with  the  abuse 
of  endowments  that  at  present  exists.’  What, 
like  Arnold,  he  wished  to  do  was  to  cut 
away  ‘  the  errors  that  have  grafted  themselves 
on  to  the  system  of  our  educational  endow¬ 
ments.’  Endowments  are  bulwarks  against 
centralisation.  Centralised  State  control  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  public  schools 
was  what  Arnold  was  determined  to  resist. 
He  believed  that  in  standing  up  for  his  own 
independence — or,  to  put  it  more  strictly,  his 
semi-independence — as  headmaster,  he  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  all  the  endowed  schools  in 
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England.  He  also  fought  a  great  and  success¬ 
ful  battle  for  the  freedom  of  a  headmaster  to 
make  public  utterances  upon  controversial 
public  questions  lying  outside  the  business  of 
his  school.  But  Humboldt’s  reforms  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  if  the  State  had  not 
enjoyed  untrammelled  freedom  in  remodelling 
educational  endowments,  as  well  as  in  changing 
the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  schools  in 
the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  headmasters  and 
governing  bodies,  and  in  subjecting  all  public 
schoolmasters  to  the  disciplinary  rules  of  the 
Prussian  Civil  Service.  Neither  Bulwer  Lytton 
nor  Arnold  was  willing  to  pay  the  necessary 
price  for  the  reform  of  the  English  schools  on 
German  lines.  But  as  for  the  aims  which  the 
schools  should  set  before  themselves  in  self¬ 
reform,  they  were  at  one.  ‘  What  I  complain 
of,’  writes  Bulwer  Lytton,  ‘  is  that  in  the  public 
schools  Religion  is  not  taught — Morals  are  not 
taught,  Philosophy  is  not  taught.  The  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  men  formed  in  these  schools  is 
to  guide  our  world,  and  that  intellect  is  un¬ 
cultured.  .  .  .  Ask  yourself  what  there  is  in 
public  school  education  that  aims  at  making 
a  man  wise  and  good.  Not  a  single  doctrine 
of  moral  science  is  taught — not  a  single  moral 
principle  inculcated.  The  only  moral  principle 
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at  a  public  school  is  that  which  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  tacitly  inculcate  and  acknowledge  :  it  is 
impossible  to  turn  a  large  number  of  human 
beings  loose  upon  one  another  but  that  one  of 
the  first  consequences  will  be  the  formation  of 
a  public  opinion ;  public  opinion  instantly 
creates  a  silent  but  omnipotent  code  of  laws. 
Thus  among  boys  there  is  always  a  dim  and 
capricious  sense  of  honour  and  justice,  which 
is  the  only  morality  that  belongs  to  schools.  It 
is  this  vague  and  conventional  sense  to  which 
the  master  trusts,  and  with  which  he  seldom 
interferes.  But  how  vague  it  is,  how  confused, 
how  erring  !  It  is  no  disgrace  to  insult  the 
weak  and  to  lie  to  the  strong,  to  torment  the 
fag  and  to  deceive  the  master.’  1  This  is  very 
like  what  Arnold  used  to  say  and  write  about 
Rugby.  ‘  Too  many  of  you,’  he  said  in  a 
sermon  about  1830,  ‘  are  the  very  slaves  of  each 
other’s  opinions,  the  veriest  imitators  of  each 
other’s  conduct.  So  I  must  try  to  rouse  you 
to  something  of  a  more  independent  feeling 
and  to  break  through  that  bondage.  .  .  . 
Every  day  I  observe  some  wickedness  or  low 
principle,  for  which  the  ever-ready  excuse 
would  be  that  every  one  says  or  does  the  same.’ 

1  England  and  the  English  (1833)  in  Collected  Works  (1840), 
vol.  iv.  p.  314. 
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And  in  1831  he  writes  to  Whately  :  ‘I  am  a 
coward  about  schools.  .  .  .  And  yet  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  trials  of  a  school  are 
useful  to  a  boy’s  after  character,  and  thus  I 
dread  not  to  expose  many  boys  to  it.  But  the 
immediate  effect  of  it  is  so  ugly  that,  like  wash¬ 
ing  one’s  hands  with  earth,  one  shrinks  from 
dirtying  them  so  grievously  at  the  first  stage  of 
the  process.’  He  never  felt  sure  that  he  would 
succeed  in  what  he  was  trying  to  do  for  the 
reform  of  the  boarding-school.  But  he  had  set 
his  hand  not  to  the  overthrow  of  the  schools, 
but  to  their  improvement,  and  therefore  he 
persevered.  ‘  Another  system,’  he  said,  think¬ 
ing  perhaps  of  Prussia  and  Scotland,  ‘  another 
system  may  be  better  in  itself,  but  I  am  placed 
in  this  system,  and  I  am  bound  to  try  what  I 
can  make  of  it.’  Yet,  a  week  before  his  death, 
in  the  last  sermon  which  he  preached  in  Rugby 
Chapel,  he  expressed  himself  as  uncertain  about 
the  future  of  the  great  boarding-schools.  ‘  I 
am  very  thankful,’  he  said,  1  for  a  great  deal  of 
good  which  I  see  or  fully  believe  to  exist  among 
us  ;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  good  has 
become  less  in  any  way  in  proportion  to  the 
evil  amongst  us  than  it  was  in  times  past  ;  I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  amount  of 
good  is  greater  ;  speaking,  only,  of  course,  of 
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the  time  within  my  own  experience.  But, 
still,  what  is  very  startling  is  this  :  .  .  .  our 
good  seems  to  want  a  principle  of  stability  ;  to 
depend  so  much  upon  individuals.  When 
everything  in  past  years  has  been  most  pro¬ 
mising,  I  have  seen  a  great  change  suddenly 
produced  after  a  single  vacation.  ...  If  these 
alternations  are  for  ever  to  continue,  one  asks 
what  good  can  be  ascribed  to  the  system  itself  ; 
for  there  seems  to  be  no  sure  improvement  in 
it,  but  that  it  is  at  the  best  a  passive  thing,  pre¬ 
senting  a  good  aspect  when  the  individuals  who 
belong  to  it  happen  to  be  good,  but  being  in 
itself  without  any  power  to  make  them  good 
or  to  keep  them  so.’  1 

Loyal  as  Arnold  was  to  the  boarding-school 
tradition,  ready  as  Bulwer  Lytton  was  to 
admire  the  spirit  of  the  English  public  schools 
and  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts  for  reform,  it  is 
clear  that  both  of  them  realised  the  value  of 
the  day  school  system,  in  which  at  least  half  a 
boy’s  time  is  spent  at  home,  and  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  historical  associations  and 
beauty  of  the  most  famous  English  public 
schools,  both  men  would  have  been  prepared 
to  welcome  a  great  reform  of  English  secondary 
education  on  day  school  lines.  That  this  was 
1  Arnold’s  last  Sermon,  June  5,  1842. 
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Arnold’s  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  English  secondary  schools  is  shown 
by  his  letters  (1832)  on  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes.  He  calls  for  ‘  a  national  and 
systematic  ’  effort  ‘  to  provide  for  the  middle 
classes  something  analogous  to  the  advantages 
afforded  to  the  richer  classes  by  our  great 
public  schools  and  universities.’  He  holds 
that  without  the  reform  of  English  secondary 
education  ‘  expectations  of  good  from  any 
political  changes  are  faint  indeed.’  He  de¬ 
clares  the  establishment  of  1  a  regular  system 
of  secondary  education  ’  to  be  ‘  a  question  of 
the  greatest  national  importance.’  But  there 
is  no  hint  in  his  letters  that  these  schools  will 
be  anything  but  day  schools.  And  he  holds 
that  in  order  to  get  the  schools  established, 

‘  the  interference  of  government  is  indispens¬ 
able.’  Arnold  and  Bulwer  Lytton  were  bent 
on  getting  the  best  from  German  experience, 
but  both  of  them  were  English  in  their  con¬ 
viction,  English  in  their  unwillingness  to  de¬ 
stroy  historical  institutions,  and  in  believing 
that  it  is  wiser  to  keep  as  much  as  we  can  of  the 
virtue  *of  a  living  tradition  than  hurriedly  to 
sweep  away  institutions  which,  though  obsti¬ 
nate  in  resisting  reform,  are  still  capable  of 
adjusting  themselves  to  new  demands. 
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Stanley  tells  us  that  the  central  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  about  Arnold  is  that  he  was  an 
intense  believer  in  the  Christian  faith.  The 
tendency  of  his  thought  and  teaching  is  not 
towards  scepticism.  What  he  taught  did  not 
corrode,  did  not  dissolve,  the  beliefs  of  others. 
He  consolidated  and  braced  them.  He  affirmed 
certain  doctrines  of  primary  importance  with 
a  quiet  assurance  drawn  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  attested  by  his  integrity  of  character 
and  manly  plainness  of  speech. 

Of  his  writings  on  religious  subjects,  his 
school  sermons  are  the  most  intimate.  They 
were  restrained  in  expression  as  they  were  in 
delivery.  To  some  readers  of  to-day  they  may 
be  distasteful.  Their  language  is  less  lively 
than  Newman’s,  their  thought  less  poetical  and 
wistful.  But,  if  read  aloud,  they  start  again 
into  life.  They  were  written,  like  a  good  lead¬ 
ing  article,  fresh  for  immediate  use.  Arnold 
never  preached  a  stale  sermon.  But  what  he 
wrote  came  from  a  full  mind  and  a  vivid  experi¬ 
ence.  The  impression  which  his  sermons  leave 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  that  of  a  great 
weight  of  conviction  resting  upon  foundations 
deeply  laid  in  personal  experience.  His  mind 
was  anchored  to  certainty,  to  a  hard-won 
certainty,  in  which  his  intellect  had  found 
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peace.  But  there  was  nothing  complacent  in 
his  certitude.  He  had  fears,  but  he  did  not 
doubt.  He  was  not  puzzled,  or  sceptical,  but 
happy,  though  apprehensive. 

M.  E.  Sadler. 


University  College, 
Oxford,  October,  1927. 
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Dr.  Arnold  has  fared  better  at  the  hands  of 
posterity  than  most  schoolmasters.  He  has 
inspired  a  great  biography,  a  great  elegy,  and 
the  best  novel  of  school  life  that  has  ever  been 
written  ;  more  recently  he  has  provided  a 
brilliant  essayist  with  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  talent  for  caricature,  which 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  Arnold’s  hold  upon  our 
generation.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  take  the 
measure  of  a  man  who  could  win  the  devotion 
of  a  delicate  scholar  like  Dean  Stanley,  of  a  poet 
and  a  man  of  the  world  like  Matthew  Arnold, 
of  a  vigorous  country  gentleman  like  Thomas 
Hughes,  and  who  although  only  a  schoolmaster 
was  eminent  enough  to  excite  the  irony  of  Mr. 
Lytton  Strachey.  In  view  of  the  changing 
standards  of  morality  and  conduct  and  the 
tremendous  advance  in  all  branches  of  science, 
what  virtue  can  we  hope  to  extract  from  a 
further  study  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  educational 
theories.  It  is  almost  a  hundred  years  since 
he  became  Headmaster  of  Rugby.  Was  his 
work  important  only  for  his  generation,  or  is 
his  influence  still  felt  in  the  educational  world  ? 
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In  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  what  part  did  he  play. 
Was  he  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  or  was  he 
merely  an  academic  pamphleteer  ?  Those  are 
some  of  the  questions  that  present  themselves 
to  the  modern  biographer  of  the  great  school¬ 
master. 

Dr.  Arnold’s  life  was  a  singularly  uneventful 
one.  As  James  Martineau  says  :  1  At  no  time 
was  it  his  luck  to  choose  a  lot,  with  the  world 
before  him  ;  but  what  is  far  more  difficult  to 
tra\  el  on  a  routine  path,  without  contracting 
the  routine  spirit,  to  keep  the  high  road  of  life, 
unsoiled  by  its  dust,  unexhausted  by  its  heat,' 
and  pressing  on  to  the  last  with  all' the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  an  explorer.’  He  was  born  at  East 
Cowes  in  1795,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel  when  he  was  twenty, 
ordained  deacon  when  he  was  twenty-three' 
and  married  when  he  was  twenty-five.  For 
nine  years  he  kept  a  private  school  at  Laleham, 
and  in  1828  on  the  recommendation  of  Hawkins^ 
the  provost  of  Oriel,  he  was  appointed  Head¬ 
master  of  Rugby.  He  died  of  angina  pectoris 
in  1842.  During  the  forty-seven  years  of  his 
life  he  found  time  to  edit  Thucydides,  to  write 
a  history  of  Rome,  and  to  change  the  face  of 
education  all  through  the  public  schools  of 
England. 

Stated  thus  briefly,  Arnold’s  career  sounds 
anything  but  exciting,  and  yet  *it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  led  a  life  of  high 
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adventure.  At  a  time  when  public  schools 
were  generally  recognized  as  nurseries  of  vice, 
and  when  decent  people  were  beginning  to  lose 
faith  in  schools  of  any  kind  and  to  insist  on 
private  education  for  their  children,  Arnold 
devoted  himself  to  an  apparently  hopeless 
experiment.  He  undertook  to  transform 
Rugby  from  a  bear-garden  or  something  worse 
into  what  Carlyle  called  ‘  a  temple  of  indus¬ 
trious  peace.’  1  Not  content  with  revolutioniz¬ 
ing  school  life  by  treating  boys  as  human  beings 
instead  of  as  incipient  criminals,  he  plunged 
eagerly  into  the  religious  and  political  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  day.  His  cordial  dislike  of 
evangelism  and  his  disgust  at  what  seemed  to 
him  the  idolatries  of  the  High  Church  party, 
his  contempt  for  Tories,  and  his  loathing  of 
Radicals,  alienated  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion.  Even  at  Rugby  he  was  for  many 
years  a  lonely  figure,  unpopular  among  the 
boys  because  of  the  innovations  he  introduced, 
and  feared  by  the  trustees  on  account  of  his 
independent  spirit.  Only  by  his  family  was 
Arnold  ever  completely  understood,  and  yet 
he  had  a  rare  capacity  for  friendship.  Whately 
said  of  him  that  ‘  he  was  attached  to  his  family 
as  if  he  had  no  friends,  to  his  friends  as  if  he 
had  no  family,  and  to  his  country  as  if  he  had 
no  friends  or  relations.’  His  marriage  with 
Mary  Penrose  was  the  outstanding  event  of  his 
life.  Dean  Stanley,  probably  at  Mrs.  Arnold’s 
own  request,  rather  overlooked  her  tremendous 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  x. 
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part  in  his  life.  Five  years  older  than  her 
husband  it  was  natural  enough  that  she 
should  exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon 
him.  She  was  the  sober  second  thought. 
From  the  day  they  started  house-keeping 
with  the  cook  who  asked  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  twelve  pounds  a  year  and  tea  and 
sugar,  husband  and  wife  lived  together  in  the 
most  perfect  understanding.  Never  were 
mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort  more  com¬ 
pletely  realized.  Her  ready  and  intelligent 
sympathy  allowed  her  to  share  in  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  arose  at  Rugby,  while  there  was  no 
detail  of  the  nursery  too  trivial  for  his  attention. 
To  those  who  did  not  know  Dr.  Arnold  he  may 
well  have  seemed  a  terrifying  person  with  a 
painfully  over-developed  sense  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  moral  earnestness,  but  his  wife  and 
nine  children  found  in  him  an  ideal  companion. 
If  he  was  stricter  in  some  ways  than  modern 
parents,  he  had  a  capacity  for  playing  with  his 
children  that  many  an  indulgent  father  of  to¬ 
day  might  envy.  It  was  once  remarked  of  the 
family  of  his  friend  Bishop  Hampden,  that  they 
were  always  dejected  and  ready  to  burst  into 
tears  ‘  because  Papa  had  so  many  enemies.’ 
Arnold’s  children,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
always  full  of  good  spirits,  and  would  often 
come  bursting  into  his  study  with  the  trium¬ 
phant  cry,  ‘We  have  another  story  against  you, 
Papa  !  ’ 

His  own  childhood  had  been  ideally  happy. 
His  father,  a  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port 
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of  Cowes,  died  when  he  was  only  six  years  old, 
but  from  the  letters  to  his  mother,  to  his  sisters, 
Susannah  and  Frances,  and  to  his  aunt,  Miss 
Delafield,  who  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
his  early  education,  we  gather  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  were  singularly  devoted  to 
each  other.  The  Isle  of  Wight  during  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  must  have  been  a  thrilling 
place  for  a  boy  to  grow  up  in.  The  rumours 
of  Bonaparte’s  invasion,  the  news  of  Trafalgar, 
the  succession  of  Peninsular  victories,  and  the 
daily  sight  of  soldiers  and  sailors  would  have 
fired  the  imagination  of  a  slower-witted  boy 
than  Thomas  Arnold.  Years  afterwards,  he 
looked  back  and  counted  his  early  experience 
of  a  port  in  war-time  as  among  the  formative 
influences  of  his  life.  ‘  More  than  half  my 
boys,’  he  said  in  1829,  ‘  never  saw  the  sea  and 
never  were  in  London,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
the  first  of  these  disadvantages  interferes  with 
their  understanding  much  of  the  ancient 
poetry.  .  .  .  Brought  up  myself  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  amidst  the  bustle  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  familiar  from  a  child  with  boats  and  ships, 
and  the  flags  of  half  Europe,  which  gave  me 
an  instinctive  acquaintance  with  geography,  I 
quite  marvel  to  find  in  what  a  state  of  ignorance 
boys  are  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  who  have 
lived  all  their  days  in  inland  parishes  or  small 
country  towns.’ 1  His  elder  brother,  Matthew, 
who  became  an  army  chaplain  and  served  with 
the  forces  in  Sicily  and  Genoa,  probably  stimu- 
1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  v.  4.  n.  29. 
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lated  his  interest  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  still 
further. 

In  1803  Thomas  was  sent  to  school  at  War¬ 
minster,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 
Making  allowance  for  the  rather  formal  style 
of  the  period  his  letters  home  show  him  to 
have  been  a  perfectly  normal  little  boy.  He 
writes  to  his  aunt  that  ‘  it  only  wants  sixteen 
weeks  to  the  holiday  on  Wednesday,’  that  he 
has  already  determined  to  be  a  clergyman,  and 
that  (at  the  age  of  eleven)  he  has  read  Roderick 
Random  and  Peregrine  Pickle  with  keen  en¬ 
joyment.  He  regales  the  family  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wonderful  cake  and  plum  pudding 
he  has  been  eating,  and  explains  in  great  detail 
why  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  exceed  his 
allowance.  At  the  same  time  he  delights  in 
Prideux’  Study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament , 
and  promises  to  spout  Homer’s  Odyssey  most 
gloriously  on  his  return.  Like  most  small  boys 
he  is  solemn  at  one  moment  and  mischievous 
the  next.  In  one  letter  he  speaks  with  a 
seriousness  beyond  his  years  of  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Griffiths,  the  headmaster,  and  in  another 
he  tells  how  he  has  enjoyed  himself  tormenting 
the  usher. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  Thomas  went 
to  Winchester,  where  he  soon  began  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  as  a  scholar.  Arnold’s  de¬ 
scription  of  a  day’s  work  is  perhaps  worth 
quoting  :  ‘  In  the  morning  we  write  out  sixty 
sentences  out  of  Huntingford’s  Greek  exercises, 
with  the  tenses,  and  declensions  and  conjuga- 
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tions  of  each  word,  besides  saying  by  heart 
about  ten  leaves  of  Greek  grammar.  In  the 
afternoon  we  do  about  three  pages  of  Trapp’s 
Lectures  on  Poetry,  and  abridge  forty  pages  of 
Adams’  Roman  Antiquities  into  six  in  a  copy 
book  ;  we  have  besides  a  prose  task,  a  metre 
task,  and  a  long  verse  to  do  every  week.’  On 
another  occasion  he  writes  that  he  will  have  to 
get  up  every  morning  at  three  o’clock,  for  in 
the  course  of  the  week  he  has  to  say  without 
book  3000  lines  of  Homer.  Such  heart-rending 
tasks  do  not  seem  to  iiave  had  the  effect  on 
Thomas  Arnold  that  they  would  surely  have 
on  the  schoolboy  of  to-day.  Far  from  incul¬ 
cating  a  loathing  of  everything  Latin  or  Greek 
they  kindled  a  love  that  never  wearied.  The 
classics  became  a  part  of  his  very  being.  He 
valued  the  lifelong  study  of  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus,  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  and  above  all 
of  the  ethics  and  politics  of  Aristotle,  because 
they  kept  a  man’s  mind  fresh  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  enabled  him  to  follow  up  English 
history  with  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher  instead 
of  with  the  narrow  zeal  of  the  partisan.1 

1 A  characteristic  story  about  Arnold,  illustrating  his 
early  passion  for  Thucydides,  is  told  by  H.  C.  Adams  in  his 
Wykehamica.  The  incident  must  have  occurred  in  Arnold’s 
last  year  when  Dr.  Goddard  was  headmaster  :  ‘  The  future 
editor  of  Thucydides  was  one  day  set  on  to  construe  a  diffi¬ 
cult  passage  in  his  favourite  author,  and  gave  a  rendering 
of  it  to  which  Goddard  objected.  Arnold  ventured  to  ad¬ 
vance  one  or  two  arguments  in  support  of  his  view.  “  I 
see  what  you  have  been  reading,  Arnold  ;  but  you  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  authorities  you  quote.”  "  I  don’t  think 
I  do  ”  returned  Arnold,  sturdily.  “  Very  well,”  said  the 
headmaster  quietly,  "  then  go  to  your  place  and  we  will 
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i  he  letters  to  his  family  during  the  years  at 
Winchester  abound  with  references  to  his 
studies  and  his  hopes  of  promotion.  Evidently 
the  critical  faculty  awoke  within  him  at  an 
unusually  early  age.  Some  of  his  criticisms 
indeed  are  admirably  just,  as  when  he  wonders 
why  Greek  and  English  are  not  taught  as 
models  of  composition  instead  of  Latin.  If  we 
are  inclined  to  smile  at  his  reading  Gibbon  and 
Hume  for  relaxation,  and  still  more  at  his  say¬ 
ing  that  he  will  need  all  his  orthodoxy  to  combat 
their  irony,  we  may  also  wonder  how  many 
boys,  supposing  they  were  to  read  Gibbon  at 
all,  would  gather  that  the  Decline  and  Fall 
was  a  challenge  to  orthodoxy.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  defend  the  study  of  the  classics,  but 
we  may  note  that  the  endless  drill  in  trans¬ 
lation,  mechanical  as  it  often  is,  has  at  least 
one  merit— it  develops  the  habit  of  attentive 
reading,  so  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible 
for  one  who  has  studied  the  classics  to  read 
such  authors  as  Gibbon  or  Hume  and  then  to 
wonder  what  it  is  all  about. 


In  spite  of  the  prodigious  feats  of  memory 
that  Arnold  was  called  upon  to  perform,  life  at 
Winchester  was  not  by  any  means  a  ceaseless 
round  of  drudgery.  If  there  were  little  or  no 
organized  athletics  there  were  plenty  of  skir- 

have  some  aim  who  will  construe  it  my  way."  When  school 
was  up  the  Doctor  retired  to  his  library  and  was  relaW 
what  had  passed  to  a  friend,  when  there  came  a  rap  and 
Ainold  entered,  looking  very  crestfallen.  "  I  have  come  to 
tell  you;)  Sir  that  I  have  found  out  I  was  wrong  "  “  Ave 

woS?d  comae."^°ddard’  h°lding  °Ut  his  hand>  " 1  knew  you 
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mishes  and  sham  fights.  The  letters  contain 
occasional  references  to  cricket  and  fives,  but 
Arnold  evidently  regarded  an  afternoon  on  the 
downs  devoted  to  attacking  and  defending 
some  imaginary  fort  as  the  summit  of  school¬ 
boy  happiness.  At  Oxford  and  Laleham,  and 
even  at  Rugby,  his  love  of  what  he  called  a 
skirmish  across  country  never  left  him.  Some¬ 
times  bedroom  sieges,  in  which  boots  and  shoes 
and  basins  of  water  were  the  principal  weapons, 
took  the  place  of  sham  fights  on  the  downs. 
Other  indoor  amusements  consisted  of  private 
theatricals  and  card  games.  The  following 
letter  in  which  the  culprit  tells  his  sister 
Susannah  how  he  was  caught  playing  loo, 
gives  an  engaging  and  a  rather  unusual  picture 
of  the  future  Headmaster  of  Rugby  : 

‘  College,  September  30 th,  1810. 

‘  My  Dear  Susanna, 

‘  I  hope  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  Idleness  in 
not  having  written  before  ;  but  the  Truth  is,  I  am  so 
exceedingly  busy  that  I  have  no  Time  for  any  Thing 
at  all.  For  I  have  begun  to  read  Thucydides  which  is 
in  six  Volumes,  and  the  hardest  Greek  book  there  is, 
and  besides  I  am  employed  in  writing  out  a  Transla¬ 
tion  of  it  with  Notes  :  Moreover  I  have  got  Demos¬ 
thenes,  Sophocles,  Cicero,  Virgil  &  Homer  for  my 
regular  School  Business,  read  Gibbon  for  my  Amuse¬ 
ment,  and  write  to  Lydia,  Matt,  Lawes,  and  you.  I 
had  nearly  forgot  to  mention  Matt’s  Verse  Book,  and 
the  one  I  have  promised  to  Frances,  which  by  the  bye 
I  think  I  shall  procure  Lee  to  write  ;  but  I  will  revise  it 
myself  with  the  utmost  Care.  Now  this,  I  think  you 
must  confess,  is  Employment  sufficient  for  any  one, 
and  with  the  Time  I  must  be  out  of  Doors,  and  learn- 
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ing  Mathematics,  is  enough  to  employ  me  from  Morn¬ 
ing  to  Night.  October  3rd,  I  have  neglected  this 
Letter  till  to  Night,  when  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
having  nothing  more  immediately  pressing  on  my 
Time  to  go  on  with  it.  I  have  had  a  most  glorious 
Scrape  lately,  which  will  afford  materials  for  a  good 
Part  of  this  sheet.  I  was  sitting  in  Chambers  on 
Monday  Evening  playing  a  little  Game  of  five  Card 
Loo  with  Wall  &  two  others.  We  had  set  a  Fellow 
to  watch  for  the  Approach  of  any  Master,  and  were 
in  the  very  Height  of  our  Game,  when  without  any 
previous  notice  from  our  Centinel,  Williams  made  his 
Appearance.  We  all  rose  snatched  away  the  Cards, 
&  some  Fled.  I  was  the  only  Prefect  left,  when  he 
came  up  to  the  Table,  and  unfortunately  cast  his  Eye 
on  two  or  three  Shillings  that  in  the  Hurry  had  not 
been  removed.  Besides,  he  saw  our  hasty  Flight, 
and  asked  me  what  we  were  at.  I  could  hardly  speak 
for  laughing,  but  made  to  shift  to  give  an  Answer 
strictly  true,  that  we  were  sitting  together.  He  said 
he  knew  that,  and  again  asked  what  we  were  at.  I 
then  saw  Wall  stopping  his  Laughter  with  his  Hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  no  longer  able  to  contain  myself,  burst 
out  in  his  Face.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  look  grave. 
I  laughed  the  more,  and  when  he  got  in  a  Rage  I  set 
off  with  redoubled  Violence.  At  last  when  I  was  quite 
spent,  in  answer  to  his  Question  “if  we  were  playing 
Cards,”  I  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  accordingly 
he  made  me  tell  him  our  Party,  and  deliver  our  Cards, 
and  retired  rowing  me  for  my  Levity,  and  telling  me 
that  I  should  certainly  hear  more  of  it  hereafter.  On 
his  Departure,  we  summoned  our  Centinel,  who  far 
from  minding  his  Duty  had  been  taking  a  most  inde¬ 
pendent  Walk  about  Court,  and  had  neither  heard  or 
seen  anything  of  the  Enemy.  Accordingly  he  was 
smitten  severely.  Nor  is  this  to  be  considered  as 
bullying.  The  Principle  of  watching  itself  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Custom  immemorial  and  we  have  all  had  it 
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in  our  Turns.  Nor  is  it  any  great  Hardship  to  stand 
in  a  Porch  for  half  an  Hour  these  fine  Nights.  Of 
Course  then  if  the  Watcher  does  not  watch,  especially 
when  Cards  were  in  the  Case,  he  deserves  to  be  licked  : 
for  he  gets  us  in  for  no  trifling  Business.  Imme¬ 
diately  we  determined  to  dispatch  a  Latin  Note,  the 
usual  Resource,  up  to  Williams  :  to  ask  him  not  to 
lay  the  Business  before  the  Warden  or  Gabell,  but  it 
was  such  Nonsense  that  it  could  hardly  be  made 
English  of,  and  he  sent  down  in  Answer  that  a  Latin 
Note  is  not  any  Palliation  of  a  Fault  like  ours.  In 
short  he  left  us  forming  all  manner  of  Conjectures 
none  of  the  most  agreeable  with  Regard  to  the  Fate 
that  awaited  us,  and  we  all  expected  to  be  scourged 
the  next  Morning.  I  must  say  we  trembled  a  little 
next  Morning  when  he  began  to  flog,  but  we  were 
happily  disappointed.  However  he  told  Gabell, 
which  provoked  me  not  a  little,  for  that  was  the  only 
Thing  I  wanted  him  not  to  do.  But  it  could  not  be 
helped,  and  Gabell  told  me  he  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  &  mortified.  To  say  the  Truth  I  was  not  less 
grieved,  but  as  I  said  before  there  was  no  Remedy. 
But  mark  the  ridiculous  Notions  entertained  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Dignity  of  Prefects.  Gabell  really 
seemed  to  think  more  of  the  heinous  offence  of  being 
in  Company  with  an  Inferior,  than  of  my  playing 
Cards.  Our  Punishment  is  not  yet  decided.  From 
his  Character  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  wrote  to  you 
about  it,  for  which  Reason  I  thought  fit  to  be  before¬ 
hand  with  him.  Not  that  I  suppose  you  will  be  much 
frightened  by  what  he  says,  nor  believe,  if  he  tells 
you  I  am  coming  to  the  Gallows,  that  I  am  in  reality 
the  nearer  that  exalted  Eminence.  I  have  indeed  told 
you  the  whole  Truth,  nor  have  I  added  or  omitted 
any  Thing  in  my  own  Favour  or  Prejudice.  I  know 
it  is  a  bad  Thing  to  be  detected  at  Cards,  but  I  really 
believe  I  shall  get  off  with  an  Imposition.  At  any 
Rate  I  shall  go  up  to  Gabell  in  a  Week’s  Time  and  talk 
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him  over ;  promising  not  to  do  the  like  again,  &c., 
&c.’  [manuscript  torn]. 

So  far  young  Thomas  Arnold  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  radically  different  from  other 
boys,  but  there  is  still  another  side  to  him  to 
be  considered.  Even  before  he  left  Winchester 
he  developed  a  keen  interest  in  politics  and 
history.1  The  fact  itself  would  not  be  worth 
mentioning  were  it  not  for  the  extraordinarily 
fair-minded  way  in  which  he  discusses  contem¬ 
porary  events.  What  could  be  more  temperate 
and  just  than  the  comment  of  this  fourteen- 
year-old  schoolboy  on  the  scandalous  behaviour 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  had  been  accused  of  selling  military  com¬ 
missions  through  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Clarke  : 

‘  I  have  been  playing  Quoits  and  Cricket  all  day 
and  being  now  pretty  well  tired,  I  sit  down  to  rest 
myself  by  writing  to  you  (his  aunt).  I  am  much 
amused  with  the  Debates  in  The  House  about  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  as  I  can  write  with  rather  more 
Temper  than  I  generally  talk  with,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  think  of  the  subject  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend 
it,  for  I  confess  I  understand  it  very  imperfectly,  & 
will  therefore  avoid  giving  any  decided  Opinion  on  it. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  Cry  in  the  Opposition  about 
I  atnotism  &  the  Constitution  of  the  Country  which 
has  very  little  meaning.  Those  terms  have  been  so 
hacknied  that  they  are  little  better  than  empty  De¬ 
clamation.  On  the  other  Hand,  I  think  the  Ministry 
go  too  far  in  Defence  of  the  Duke  when  they  say  they 
see  no  fault  in  his  Conduct.  What  ?  No  Fault  ? 

1  When  only  seven  years  old  he  had  composed  a  little 
tragedy  on  ‘  Piercy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,’  which  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  accuracy  of  the  blank  verse. 
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Is  then  the  permitting  a  Mistress  to  intermeddle  at 
all  in  military  affairs  no  fault  ?  I  do  not  suppose  that 
he  has  himself  been  bribed,  but  surely  he  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  Mrs.  Clarke  has,  &  if  he  is  not,  how 
guilty  is  his  conduct.  But  Ministers  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  protect  him,  and  will  I  fear  succeed  in 
effectually  hindering  further  Investigation.’ 

Here  if  anywhere  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  justice, 
that  ‘  decency  ’  in  the  schoolboy  sense,  that 
has  made  his  name  a  legend  among  school¬ 
masters.  Another  letter  written  from  Win¬ 
chester  tells  of  a  speech  he  made  before  the 
whole  school.  Incidentally  he  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  he  wore  and  what  he  had  to 
eat  than  what  he  said  in  the  speech  : 

‘  To  begin  with  Commoner’s  speaking.  Some  of 
the  best  speakers  in  the  School  were  chosen  to  speak 
at  Commoner’s  Speaking,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
sometimes  after  the  other  speaking  which  I  mentioned 
formerly,  and  when  a  great  number  of  Gentlemen 
appear  ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  all  the  School 
were  in  their  best  Array.  I  was  drest  as  follows  : 
Breeches  (Cords)  with  their  strings  tied  in  my  very 
best  Manner  (bad,  I  am  sure,  is  the  best  you  will  say) 
white  cotton  stockings,  clean  shoes  (rather  a  Rarity) 
my  best  blue  Waistcoat,  &  best  gown,  a  clean  neck¬ 
cloth  &  Band,  and  Hands  washed  as  white  as  ever 
Lydia’s  are  !  Well,  in  this  Dress  I  had  to  speak  before 
Officers,  Prebends,  the  Warden,  Fellows,  Masters, 
Tutors,  and  I  don’t  know  who  besides.  I  was  never 
half  so  frightened  in  all  my  life,  so  that  I  spoke  much 
worse  than  I  did  before,  through  pure  Fear.  But  all 
my  old  Trouble  was  very  well  rewarded  some  Time 
after  by  an  Excellent  Dinner  which  the  Warden  gives 
to  all  the  College  fellows  that  speak  ;  it  consisted  of, 
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Mock  Turtle  Soup,  Veal  Cutlets  and  Asparagus,  & 
Mamon  Puddings.  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  I  am 
always  caring  about  my  inside,  but  I  don’t  answer 
you,  you  are  so  impudent !  ’ 

Arnold  went  up  to  Corpus  Christi  in  1 8 1 1 , 
at  a  time  when  Oxford  was  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  slough  of  ignorance  and  lazi¬ 
ness  that  had  engulfed  her  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Gibbon  looked  back  at  his 
fourteen  months  at  Magdalen  as  the  most  idle 
and  unprofitable  of  his  whole  life.  ‘  The 
University  of  Oxford,’  he  tells  us  in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  ‘  had  contrived  to  unite  the  oppo¬ 
site  extremes  of  bigotry  and  indifference.’ 
According  to  Adam  Smith  the  professors  had 
for  many  years  given  up  even  the  pretence  of 
teaching.1  A  university  degree  was  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  gentility,  but  it  did  not  represent  any 
intellectual  achievement.  Lord  Eldon’s  famous 
story  that  the  only  questions  he  was  asked  in 
what  purported  to  be  an  examination  in 
Hebrew  and  History  were  ‘  What  is  the  Hebrew 
for  a  skull  ?  and  Wffo  founded  University 
College  ?  ’  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  proficiency 
expected  by  the  university  examiners. 

Corpus  Christi,  at  the  time  Arnold  went  up, 
was  a  small  college,  consisting  of  one  president’ 
twenty  fellows,  twenty  scholars,  two  chaplains,’ 
four  exhibitioners,  and  six  gentlemen  com¬ 
moners.  If  it  never  achieved  the  reputation 
of  Oriel,  it  produced  under  Dr.  Cooke’s  presi- 

1  Adam  Smith  went  up  to  Balliol  in  1740,  and  Gibbon  to 
Magdalen  in  1752. 
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dency  a  variety  of  distinguished  men.  Besides 
Arnold  there  was  William  Buckland,  after¬ 
wards  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  English  geologists,  John  Keble, 
and  J.  T.  Coleridge,  nephew  of  the  poet  and 
later  Chief  Justice.  Coleridge  has  given  us  an 
excellent  picture  of  Arnold  as  an  undergraduate 
in  the  letter  he  contributed  to  Stanley’s  Life.1 
Evidently  he  impressed  his  associates  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  Radical.  ‘  We  were  for  the  most 
part  Tories  in  Church  and  State,’  writes  Cole¬ 
ridge,  ‘  great  respecters  of  things  as  they  were, 
and  not  very  tolerant  of  the  disposition  which 
he  brought  with  him  to  question  this  wisdom.’ 
Though  only  fifteen  at  the  time  of  his  admis¬ 
sion,  he  was  noted  for  his  taste  for  argument 
and  his  anxiously  inquisitive  mind.  Through 
his  friendship  with  young  Coleridge  he  became 
an  early  worshipper  of  the  Lake  poets,  but 
except  for  them  his  leanings  were  towards 
history  and  philosophy  rather  than  imaginative 
literature.  His  own  poetical  effusions  appear 
to  have  been  limited  to  some  verses  in  honour 
of  George  Leigh  Cooke,  founder  of  the  Junior 
Common  Room  at  Corpus,  upon  which  his  son 
Matthew  remarked  years  afterwards,  ‘  Ah,  my 
poor  father  !  he  had  many  excellencies,  but  he 
was  not  a  poet.’ 

History,  and  particularly  the  history  of 
Thucydides,  remained  Arnold’s  passion  through 
life.  The  bald  narrative  of  Thucydides,  in¬ 
different  to  everything  except  war  and  politics, 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  i. 
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was  obviously  the  model  he  afterwards  adopted 
for  his  own  historical  writing.  His  other 
favourite  author  was  Aristotle,  for  whom  he 
entertained  such  lasting  respect  that  he  could 
never  bear  the  idea  of  his  sons’  going  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  considered  the  study  of  Aris¬ 
totle  was  outrageously  scamped.  While  de¬ 
voting  much  of  his  time  to  Greek  history  and 
philosophy,  Arnold  was  not  at  all  a  scholarly 
recluse.  There  are  continual  references  in  his 
letters  to  rowing  and  bathing,  not  to  mention 
the  Common  Room  parties,  about  one  of  which 
he  writes  to  his  aunt,  ‘  our  party  was  very 
pleasant  and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  were  all 
sober.’  Another  activity  from  which  he  de¬ 
rived  great  satisfaction  was  the  Attic  Debating 
Society,  founded  by  his  friend  and  contem¬ 
porary,  Augustus  Hare.  It  was  apparently  at 
the  meetings  of  this  society  that  Arnold  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation  for  riding  radical  hobby¬ 
horses,  and  became  known  among  his  friends 
as  ‘  political  Tommy.’  He  admitted  in  after 
life  that  he  was  a  Jacobin  when  he  first  went 
to  Oxford,  that  there  he  fell  in  with  Tories  and 
became  a  Tory  himself,  but  that  that  phase 
did  not  last  long  either.  The  Attic  Society  had 
a  short  life  lasting  only  three  or  four  years. 
Probably  the  Dons  felt  that  free  speech  was 
not  to  be  encouraged  at  Oxford  any  more  than 
it  was  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
is  quite  conceivable  that  the  publication  of  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  called  The  Necessity  of 
Atheism ,  in  1 8 1 1 ,  written,  as  it  appeared,  by  a 
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young  undergraduate  of  University  College 
named  Shelley,  aroused  the  authorities  to  the 
danger  of  theological  or  political  speculation. 
At  any  rate,  the  society  petered  out  during  the 
troubled  days  that  succeeded  the  peace  of 
1815,  either  in  consequence  of  some  intimation 
from  the  authorities  or  from  the  mere  prudence 
of  its  members. 

Absorbed  as  he  was  in  Aristotle,  in  rowing, 
in  playing  loo  or  commerce  till  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  in  discussions  of  the  Attic 
Society,  Arnold  was  no  less  interested  in  current 
events.  The  average  undergraduate  is  usually 
so  pre-occupied  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  little 
world  that  he  is  oblivious  to  everything  be¬ 
yond  his  horizon.  Arnold  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  was  so  incensed  by  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Percival,  the  Prime  Minister,  that 
he  could  think  of  nothing  else  for  several  days. 
He  followed  Napoleon’s  campaigns  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  when  Blucher  and 
Metternich  and  the  allied  sovereigns  visited 
Oxford  in  June,  1814,  he  could  hardly  restrain 
his  excitement.  Blucher,  who  received  an 
LL.D.  on  this  occasion,  was  the  object  of 
special  veneration.  At  the  dinner  given  in 
honour  of  the  distinguished  guests  in  Radcliffe 
Library,  he  reports  ‘  Old  Blucher  very  drunk,’ 
but  in  spite  of  this  contretemps,  or  perhaps 
because  of  it,  he  reiterates  that  the  whole  scene 
was  superb. 

Meanwhile  Arnold  was  amusing  himself  in 
the  holidays  exploring  London,  visiting  ex- 
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hibitions,  going  to  the  theatres,  and  dining 
with  his  friends.  His  mother  and  sisters  were 
now  living  in  Pitts  Buildings,  Kensington,  a 
neighbourhood  which  he  particularly  disliked 
as  combining  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  big 
city  and,  owing  to  its  inaccessibility,  none  of 
the  conveniences.  Though  never  in  any  sense 
a  Londoner — Arnold  was  far  too  confirmed  a 
country  lover  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  town 
for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time — he  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  performances  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  He  admires  Kean 
as  Iago,  but  owing  to  the  bad  acting  of  the 
supporting  company  he  prefers  Kemble  and 
Young  in  ‘  Julius  Caesar.’  He  is  again  thrilled 
by  Kemble’s  performance  in  Dryden’s  ‘  Don 
Sebastian,’  but  he  has  no  patience  with  pan¬ 
tomime.  ‘  A  great  deal  too  much  tumbling 
and  capering  and  too  much  wit  of  the  wooden 
sword  ’  is  his  verdict,  though  he  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  stag-hunt  in  which  a  real 
stag  was  introduced  gave  ‘  inexpressible  de¬ 
light  to  the  rabble.’  Arnold  is  still  more  ruth¬ 
less  in  his  condemnation  of  picture  exhibitions. 
‘  I  cannot  bear,’  he  says,  ‘  to  stand  for  half  an 
hour  looking  at  pictures  or  landscapes  that  I 
know  nothing  about,  or  girls  with  fruit,  or 
cottages,  or  schoolboys,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.’  -In  later  years  he  was  the  first  to  admit 
and  to  deplore  his  artistic  insensibility.  4  Those 
who  are  musical,’  he  says,  1  can  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  what  it  is  to  want  that  sense  wholly  ;  I 
cannot  perceive  what  to  others  is  a  keen  sense 
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of  pleasure  ;  there  is  no  link  by  which  my 
mind  can  attach  it  to  itself  ;  and  much  as  I 
regret  this  defect,  I  can  no  more  remedy  it  than 
I  could  make  my  mind  mathematical,  or  than 
some  other  men  could  enter  into  the  deep  de¬ 
light  with  which  I  look  at  wood  anemones  or 
wood  sorrel.’  1 

After  three  years  of  ardent  work  and  no  less 
ardent  play  Arnold’s  undergraduate  career  was 
crowned  in  the  happiest  manner  possible  by  a 
First  Class  in  Literae  Humaniores.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  1815,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Oriel.  At  that  time  Oriel  College  boasted  the 
most  vigorous  minds  and  the  most  attractive 
characters  in  Oxford.  The  old  Provost,  John 
Eveleigh,  had  started  a  habit,  that  must  have 
seemed  strangely  whimsical  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  of  bestowing  fellowships  for  scholarly 
attainment  rather  than  conviviality.2  He  has 
gone  even  further  and  forced  a  new  system  of 
examinations  upon  the  university,  which,  while 
exacting  from  all  candidates  some  evidence  of 
scholarship,  created  another  goal  for  men  of 
exceptional  merit.  The  Oxford  Class  Lists, 
which  were  first  published  in  1802,  were  a 
purely  Oriel  invention.  Under  Eveleigh’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Dr.  Copleston,  and  with  such  tutors  as 
Keble,  Whately,  Hawkins,  and  Arnold,  Oriel’s 
prestige  steadily  increased.  Newman,  who  was 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  ix.  4.  5.  40. 

2  Eveleigh  was  assisted  in  these  reforms  by  Cyril  Jackson, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  (1783-1809),  and  John  Parsons, 
Master  of  Balliol  (1798-1813). 
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a  few  years  younger  than  Arnold  and  who  was 
not  elected  until  1822,  admitted  that  he  cared 
for  nothing  higher  than  the  Oriel  Fellowship.1 

Arnold  won  the  coveted  distinction  on  the 
recommendation  of  Whately,  who  discerned  in 
him  if  not  actual  brilliance  at  least  a  remark¬ 
able  capacity  for  intellectual  growth.  At  the 
time  of  Arnold’s  election  Whately  was  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  figures  in  Oxford.  His 
gruff  manners,  his  uncouth  clothes,  and  his 
bewildering  candour  had  become  a  bywmrd. 
He  frightened  the  timid  and  revolted  the  fas¬ 
tidious.  It  was  said  that  when  he  held  forth 
in  the  Oriel  Common  Room  it  fairly  stunk  of 
logic,  but  he  had  the  power,  rare  among 
teachers  of  his  generation,  of  making  his  pupils 
think.  Like  Johnson  in  his  indifference  to  the 
graces,  he  was  also  like  him  in  his  love  of  talk. 
Casual  conversation  bored  him,  as  it  offered  no 
play  to  the  mind  ;  what  he  demanded  was  a 
duel  of  wits.  If  his  opponent  showed  signs  of 
diffidence  Whately  ignored  him  and  proceeded 
to  lecture  until  he  was  interrupted  or  until  his 
audience  melted  away.  Innumerable  stories 
are  told  of  his  argumentative  prowess  and  his 
passion  for  dispensing  free  information.  A 
rural  clergyman  on  one  occasion  listened  re¬ 
spectfully  to  Whately  for  a  whole  evening  and 
then  thanked  his  host  for  the  pains  he  had 
taken  to  instruct  him.  ‘  Oh,  no,’  said  Whately, 

1  He  never  wished  for  anything  better  or  higher  than,  in 
the  words  of  the  epitaph,  ‘  to  live  and  die  a  Fellow  of  Oriel.' 
Autobiographical  Memoir,  i.  73. 
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with  no  sarcasm  but  in  all  sincerity,  ‘  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  didactic,  but  one  sometimes  likes 
having  an  anvil  on  which  to  beat  out  one’s 
thoughts.’  For  this  strange  creature,  remark¬ 
able  for  his  gruff  manner,  his  rationalistic 
religion,  and  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  Arnold  came  to  feel  the  most 
profound  respect  and  affection.  The  family 
notebooks  of  conversation  treasured  by  Mrs. 
Arnold  are  full  of  references  to  Whately’s 
virtue  and  knowledge.  Whately  was  almost 
the  only  friend  of  Arnold’s  youth  with  whom 
he  continued  to  see  eye  to  eye  as  he  grew  older. 
Years  afterwards,  when  one  was  headmaster 
of  Rugby  and  the  other  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
they  still  maintained  the  old  intimacy. 

Among  the  other  Fellows  at  Oriel  who  exer¬ 
cised  then  or  later  a  considerable  influence 
upon  Arnold,  were  Keble,  Hawkins,  and 
Hampden.  Keble  was  more  mellow  in  every 
way  than  Whately,  and  a  riper  scholar,  though 
certainly  a  less  vigorous  personality.  Arnold 
had  already  fallen  under  his  spell  at  Corpus, 
and  had  written  home  with  boyish  enthusiasm 
about  the  brilliance  of  Keble’s  essays.  As  a 
young  man  he  recognized  and  even  over¬ 
estimated  Keble’s  literary  gifts.  Later,  when 
Arnold’s  taste  was  more  mature,  he  was  struck 
by  the  feebleness  of  language  in  The  Christian 
Year.  During  the  Tractarian  Movement  they 
became  estranged  owing  to  radically  different 
views  on  which  each  considered  the  essentials 
of  religion,  but  though  their  ways  parted, 
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Arnold  always  yearned  after  the  sympathy  of 
his  old  friend.  To  those  who  did  not  know 
Arnold  well  this  dependence  upon  sympathy 
in  a  man  of  his  combative  nature  was  rather 
an  unexpected  trait.  Had  he  lived  a  few 
months  longer  a  reconciliation  would  probably 
have  taken  place,  as  Keble  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  Fox  How  for  the  summer  of  1842. 
Even  so,  Keble’s  quiet  insistence  that  every¬ 
body  should  agree  with  him  would  have  made 
the  old  relationship  impossible. 

Of  Arnold’s  other  contemporaries  at  Oriel, 
Hampden  and  Hawkins,  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  in  a  later  chapter.  Hampden  was  a  mild- 
mannered  man,  whose  appointment  to  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  1836  raised 
an  unexpected  storm  of  protest.  Arnold  was 
never  intimate  with  him,  but  he  was  thoroughly 
in  agreement  with  his  theological  views,  which 
he  championed  with  great  vigour  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review} 

Hawkins,  who  afterwards  ruled  over  the 
destinies  of  Oriel  for  forty-six  years,  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  the  year  before  Arnold. 
In  the  Apologia  Newman  paid  him  the  highest 
tribute  :  ‘  He  was  the  first  who  taught  me  to 
weigh  my  words  and  be  cautious  in  my  state¬ 
ments.  He  led  me  to  that  mode  of  limiting 
and  clearing  my  sense  in  discussion  and  con¬ 
troversy  which  to  my  surprise  has  since  been 
considered  to  savour  of  the  polemics  of  Rome.’ 
Nevertheless,  Hawkins  and  Newman  soon 

1  See  Appendix. 
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drifted  apart.  Though  not  an  original  or 
subtle  thinker  himself,  Hawkins  was  quick  to 
detect  the  undercurrent  of  other  men’s  ideas. 
When  the  Tractarian  Movement  began  he  was 
among  the  first  to  perceive  Newman’s  inevi¬ 
tably  Rome-ward  tendency.  His  relations 
with  Arnold  were  always  cordial.  It  was  he 
who  wrote  the  momentous  letter  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Rugby  that  decided  Arnold’s  election. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
Arnold  in  a  way  that  would  certainly  have 
broken  up  most  friendships.  He  regarded  him 
first  and  last  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  he  strongly 
objected  to  him  posing  as  a  divine.  On  the 
occasion  of  Arnold’s  pamphlet  on  Church  re¬ 
form,  he  wrote  to  him  complaining  that  he  had 
written  with  haste  and  without  consideration 
on  subjects  which  he  had  not  studied  and  did 
not  understand.  In  his  reply  to  these  stric¬ 
tures  Arnold  tempered  his  indignation  with  a 
modesty  which  seems  to  have  disarmed  his 
critic.1 

Such  were  the  men  with  whom  Arnold  came 
in  contact  at  Oriel.  Over  them  presided 
Provost  Copleston,  described  by  Mozley  as  the 
most  substantial  and  majestic  character  in 
Oxford.  All  of  them  were  scholars  and  all  of 
them  played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  England.  If  Arnold  had  re¬ 
mained  at  Oxford  he,  too,  would  have  become 
a  majestic  and  substantial  character,  but  he 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  vii.  5.  3.  33,  and 
10.  3-  33- 
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would  never  have  changed  the  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  England.  During  four  years  he 
coached  private  pupils,  read  diligently  in  the 
Oxford  libraries,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
industry  by  the  Chancellor’s  prizes  for  the 
Latin  and  English  essays.1  In  1 8 1 8  he  was 
ordained  ;  everything  pointed  to  his  running 
smoothly  down  the  academic  groove  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  There  was,  however,  a 
latent  passion  within  him  which  even  the 
claims  of  Oxford  could  not  satisfy.  Some 
eight  or  nine  years  were  still  to  elapse  before 
that  passion  found  free  play.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  settled  at  Laleham,  a  village  on  the 
Thames,  eighteen  miles  above  London,  where 
he  undertook  to  prepare  a  few  boys  every 
year  for  the  universities.  Already  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  that  education,  if  it  was 
to  be  his  life  work,  must  involve  something 
more  spiritual  and  more  comprehensive  than 
coaching  undergraduates  for  examinations. 

The  following  letters,  one  describing  his  first 
trip  abroad,  and  the  other  his  life  at  Oxford,  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  variety  of  Arnold’s  interests. 

Oxford,  December  nth ,  1815. 

My  Dearest  Fan, 

I  thank  you  for  your  last  letter,  and  as  I 
suppose  you  will  expect  to  hear  from  me  again  before 
you  see  me;  I  do  not  like  to  disappoint  you,  though 
to  say  the  truth  this  letter  will  be  as  stupid  as  the 
last,  for  this  term  has  been  a  very  great  blank,  and 

1  Arnold  did  not  reside  at  Oriel  beyond  the  probationary 
year.  J 
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if  I  were  to  keep  a  journal  of  my  proceedings,  after 
the  example  of  very  many  great  men,  Robinson 
Crusoe  amongst  the  rest,  I  am  afraid  the  months  of 
October,  November  and  December,  down  to  the 
present  day,  would  be  nothing  but  a  string  of 
‘  dittos,’  for  as  is  the  Monday,  so  is  the  Tuesday,  so 
the  Wednesday,  &  so  the  Saturday  night,  which  is  a 
pity — not  for  the  journal’s  sake,  seeing  that  I  do  not 
keep  one,  but  for  my  correspondents,  and  for  my  own 
brain  ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  joint  gets  smaller,  the 
cook  has  more  work  in  hashing  and  making  gravies, 
as  my  Man  knows  full  well.  The  frost  is,  I  fear,  come 
again,  which  is  good  neither  for  you  nor  me,  though 
if  it  does  not  do  more  harm  to  Susy  than  to  me  I  do 
not  think  we  need  mind  it  much  ;  it  makes  getting 
up  of  a  morning  very  miserable,  &  will  drive  me  to 
the  cost  of  an  inside  place  next  week,  if  it  lasts  ; 
which  I  always  grudge,  but  as  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  who  will  be  going  up  to  town  with  me,  I  think  it 
will  never  do  to  freeze  by  myself,  especially  taking 
into  consideration  the  smallness  of  my  great  coat. 
What  day  I  shall  go  home  I  do  not  yet  know  ;  the 
College  Collections  come  on  on  Wednesday,  but 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away  sooner  I  cannot 
tell.  I  shall  call  on  the  Provost  however  soon,  and 
then  I  shall  find  out,  though  I  rather  fear  I  must  stay 
till  Wednesday.  Last  Saturday  I  dined  with  Short 
in  Christ  Church  Hall,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
It  is  a  monstrous  place  to  dine  in,  and  there  are  people 
enough  in  it,  but  its  very  extent  makes  the  different 
tables  tolerably  private,  and  some  of  the  bachelors  I 
found  very  pleasant  men.  Monday  I  dined  with 
Cornish  in  Corpus  ;  and  on  Tuesday  with  the  Provost. 
The  dinner  was  formal  and  stupid  enough,  for  there 
were  several  undergraduates  of  Oriel  and  other  Col¬ 
leges  there,  and  we  all  dined  in  our  gowns  in  due 
State  and  Ceremony  ;  but  I  went  back  after  Chapel, 
when  every  one  was  gone  except  Whately,  and  the 
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rest  of  the  evening  was  very  pleasant  indeed.  I  had 
never  seen  anything  of  Copleston  before,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  he  is  very  delightful,  but  still,  I  think,  not 
equal  to  Davison,  at  least  not  in  talent  or  in  know¬ 
ledge.  Whately  is  a  very  singular  man— a  hard  dry 
logician,  with  one  of  the  clearest,  soundest  heads  I 
ever  knew,  and  an  almost  boundless  acquaintance 
with  Natural  History  ;  there  is  hardly  an  animal 
great  or  small  that  he  could  not  give  you  an  account 
of  ;  and  he  is  moreover  a  capital  metaphysician  ;  but 
he  wants  poetry  terribly,  and  has  nothing  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  John  Keble  or  Coleridge  about  him.  Yester¬ 
day  I  had  a  party  in  Oriel,  consisting  of  Hawkins, 
Lowe,  Milman,  Plumer,  Short,  Hare,  Blackstone,  and 
one  or  two  more.  They  all  mixed  very  well  together, 
and  the  evening  was  rarely  pleasant.  Hare  was  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  where  he  has 
been  staying  for  a  week  with  his  brother ;  he  brings 
back  no  very  favourable  account  of  the  place,  for 
their  system  is  so  very  different  from  ours,  that  it  is 
impossible  we  should  relish  each  other’s  habits  and 
manners.  From  Hare  I  learned  some  particulars  of 
Buonaparte’s  behaviour  at  Waterloo,  which,  as  I  have 
nothing  better,  you  may  perhaps  like  to  see  :  his 
brother  had  them  from  Labedoyere,  whom  he  saw  in 
Paris  after  the  battle,  and  who  was  by  Nap’s  side  the 
whole  day.  At  the  early  part  of  the  action  Buona¬ 
parte  talked  a  great  deal  ;  but  when  several  of  his 
attacks  failed  he  became  silent  and  continued  to  look 
intently  through  his  glasses  without  speaking  a  word. 
At  last  he  cried  out  in  his  abrupt  manner,  ‘  Ca  va  mal  ’ 
— and  turning  to  the  eight  battalions  of  his  guard, 
who  were  drawn  up  behind  him,  he  cried  ‘  Allons  ’ 
and  led  them  forward,  marching  himself  on  foot  at 
their  head,  till  he  came  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  road 
in  the  Bottom,  about  half  way  between  La  belle 
Alliance  and  La  Haye  Sainte,  he  found  General 
Friant,  to  whom  he  gave  command  of  the  attack,  and 
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remained  himself,  with  his  personal  staff,  in  the 
Bottom.  Here,  Labedoyere  said,  he  thought  he 
heard  him  muttering  to  himself,  as  the  balls  fell  thick 
about  them,  ‘  Why  does  no  bullet  kill  me  at  once  ?  ’ 
but  he  was  not  certain  these  were  the  words,  and  no 
one  dared  to  speak  to  him.  At  last  when  the  guards 
were  broken,  he  turned  round  suddenly,  crying 
1  Sacre  Dieu  1  Tout  est  perdu  ’ — then  abruptly  added 
‘  Mon  Cheval  ’ — and  trotted  off  slowly  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  syllable  more.  He  hoped  to  rally  the  army  at 
Jemappes,  but  finding  the  narrow  ridge  there  choked 
up,  and  everything  in  confusion,  he  crossed  the  river 
at  another  place,  and  then  dashed  off  for  Paris  all 
speed.  This  account,  besides  the  high  authority  from 
which  it  comes,  carries  with  it,  I  think,  more  internal 
marks  of  truth  than  any  we  have  seen,  and  agrees 
most  perfectly  with  the  character  of  Buonaparte. 
His  exclamation  on  the  rout  of  the  guard  must,  I  am 
sure,  be  authentic.  There  is  a  giant  at  present  in 
Oxford,  a  youth  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
nearly  eight  feet  high.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  he 
said  his  health  was  very  good,  and  he  found  himself 
tolerably  strong.  There  is  a  Bill  describing  him,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  proprietor  of  him,  as 
if  he  were  a  beast ;  on  the  whole,  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  dislike  of  such  sights  which  I  think  are  truly  dis¬ 
gusting.  I  amused  myself  yesterday  morning  with 
looking  over  some  volumes  of  prints  in  our  library. 
There  are  two  large  folios  of  French  engravings  from 
several  of  the  most  famous  pictures,  which  are  amaz¬ 
ingly  beautiful,  and  some  others  representing  the 
statues  in  the  Garden  of  Versailles,  which  I  admire 
infinitely  more  than  the  originals.  God  bless  you, 
my  dearest  Fan.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  next  week 
and  have  a  comfortable  Christmas,  since  I  hear  you 
have  left  off  scolding.  With  kindest  love  to  all, 
believe  me  to  remain  your  most  fondly  attached  & 
affectionate  brother  &  friend,  T.  Arnold. 
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To  Mrs.  Arnold, 

Pitts  Buildings,  Kensington,  London. 

Paris,  August  ist,  1815. 

My  Dearest  Mother, 

I  suppose  you  naturally  expect  that  a  letter 
from  Paris  just  at  this  time  from  one  who  has  never 
been  abroad  in  his  life  before,  must  contain  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  matter  ;  and  truly,  if  the  relation 
do  but  possess  a  twentieth  part  of  the  virtue  of  the 
things  described  I  think  it  must  be  interesting  enough. 
But  first  of  all  to  remove  all  alarms,  and  to  give  you 
the  better  relish  for  what  is  to  follow  I  must  tell  you 
that  Paris  is  at  this  moment  as  quiet  as  London  :  that 
the  King’s  authority  is  almost  everywhere  recognized 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  French  are 
much  more  inclined  to  get  the  money  of  the  Allies 
than  to  cut  their  throats.  The  roads  also  are  be¬ 
coming  perfectly  safe  in  every  direction  ;  the  dili¬ 
gences  are  re-established  and  I  doubt  not  but  that 
we  shall  get  on  to  Metz  as  easily  as  we  have  got  hither. 
And  with  this  preface  I  proceed  to  my  narration. 
We  reached  Brighton  a  little  after  six  on  Thursday 
last,  having  travelled  the  Leatherhead  and  Dorking 
road,  through  the  most  uninterrupted  range  of  beau¬ 
tiful  wooded  country  that  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen.  The  packet  for  Dieppe  sailed  at  eight,  so  we 
went  on  board  almost  immediately  and  got  under 
weigh,  with  a  delightfully  fair  wind  before  dark. 
About  eleven  o’clock  I  turned  into  bed,  and  slept  very 
soundly,  till  five  when  I  ascended  to  the  deck  and 
found  Plumer  in  a  pitiable  condition.  He  had  not 
ventured  to  go  below  all  night,  but  in  spite  of  his 
precautions  qualms  began  to  invade  him  towards 
morning  and  when  I  came  up  aloft  he  was  in  all  the 
pangs  of  seasickness.  Indeed  very  few  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  besides  myself,  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape,  and  even  my  bowels  were  sadly  tried  towards 
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the  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  for  the  wind  failed  us 
entirely  and  we  drifted  towards  shore  with  the  tide 
only,  rolling  about  with  a  broiling  sun  over  our  heads, 
and  the  savoury  smell  of  fresh  paint  for  the  benefit 
of  our  nostrils.  However,  thanks  to  my  Cowes  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  I  sustained  it  all  and  landed  at  Dieppe 
about  ten  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  after  a  toler¬ 
ably  pleasant  passage.  The  coasts  about  Dieppe 
consist  of  white  cliffs  through  which  the  river  Arques 
has  forced  its  way  and  given  birth  to  the  town  upon 
its  banks.  The  harbour  at  high  water  looks  well 
enough,  and  the  houses  on  one  side  of  it  have  a  very 
respectable  appearance  ;  the  high  white  caps  of  the 
women  had  a  singular  appearance,  and  as  to  cleanli¬ 
ness,  either  in  the  people  or  the  towns  I  had  to  bid 
adieu  to  them  at  Brighton,  though  my  nose  still  re¬ 
tains  a  degree  of  English  delicacy  which  is  very  in¬ 
convenient.  We  could  not  leave  Dieppe  till  four 
o’clock,  for  the  packet  could  not  enter  the  harbour 
to  deliver  the  baggage  to  the  custom  house  before 
that  time,  and  though  the  searching  the  trunks  was 
only  an  absurd  form,  yet  we  found  the  great  god 
Fudge  had  his  worshippers  at  Dieppe  as  well  as  at 
Oxford  and  to  him  we  were  obliged  to  submit.  From 
Dieppe  to  Rouen,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-seven 
miles,  we  travelled  post  in  cabriolets,  and  though  our 
vehicle  and  equipage  were  none  of  the  smartest,  yet 
we  got  on  very  well,  and  entered  Rouen  before  ten 
o’clock.  The  whole  expense  of  the  journey  amounted 
to  something  less  than  two  pounds,  whereas  in  Eng¬ 
land  you  could  not  perform  it  under  three  pound  ten 
shillings  at  least.  The  face  of  the  country  is  well 
cultivated  but  not  beautiful,  there  is  great  want  for 
wood  and  the  hills  and  valleys  sprawl  out  into  a  tire¬ 
some  extent  without  any  decided  features.  Trees, 
however,  mostly  fruit  trees,  line  the  road  generally 
on  each  side  and  relieve  the  natural  monotony  of 
the  view,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen  the 
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appearance  of  things  improves  greatly.  The  people  of 
Dieppe  and  of  all  the  north  of  Normandy  appeared 
well  inclined  to  the  king,  the  white  flag  was  flying  on 
all  the  church  towers  and  the  white  cockade  generally 
worn,  but  at  Rouen  I  understand  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  very  different,  and  indeed  of  the  outward 
signs  of  loyalty  we  there  saw  very  little.  Our  hotel 
at  Rouen  was  situated  in  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle,  the 
spot  where  Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  :  her  statue  now  stands  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  on  its  base  I  discerned  the  half 
effaced  words  of  Liberte,  Egalite,  Unite,  Indivisibilite, 
which  marked  the  cant  of  the  Revolution.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  Rouen  is  very  fine.  Hills  surround  it  on  three 
sides  and  the  Seine  washes  the  fourth  :  its  channel 
being  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Putney  and 
studded  for  miles  with  small  islands  full  of  trees.  On 
the  evening  of  Friday  we  ascended  to  Mt.  St.  Catherine 
which  overhangs  the  town  as  immediately  as  Giles’s 
Hill  does  Winchester.  The  whole  expanse  of  the  city, 
unobscured  by  smoke,  and  varied  by  the  gorgeous 
towers  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen, 
the  river  flowing  through  it  and  visible  for  miles  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  coursewhilstwinding  around  the  chain 
of  hills  of  which  Mount  St.  Catherine  forms  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  altogether  presented  a  beautiful  view,  from 
which  there  was  nothing  to  detract  save  the  flatness 
of  the  country  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Seine  and 
which  was  as  bad  as  Oxfordshire.  The  streets  of 
Rouen  were  narrow  and  dirty  and  my  nose  was  never 
safe.  The  Cathedral  and  Church  of  Rouen  are  match¬ 
less  in  beauty,  and  the  richness  of  the  West  front  of 
the  former  .1  never  saw  equalled.  We  went  there  on 
Sunday  during  service  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  it  so 
numerously  attended  :  the  nave  was  quite  crowded. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  soldiers  at  Rouen  just 
returned  from  the  army,  and  most  of  them  wounded 
in  the  left  arm.  The  cause  of  this  I  found  to  be  that 
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the  English  cavalry  at  Waterloo  charged  upon  the 
enemy’s  left  flank,  and  in  such  a  situation  the  left  arm 
would  naturally  be  lifted  up  to  save  the  head.  These 
men  are  still  unchanged,  they  wore  no  white  cockade, 
and  I  observed  several  of  them  eagerly  crowding 
around  a  print  of  Bonaparte’s  landing  from  Elbe 
which  was  half  covered  by  some  prints  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  I  heard  that  several  of  the  wounded  men  in 
the  hospitals  of  Rouen  prayed  that  they  might  soon 
be  well  to  fight  again  for  the  Emperor,  and  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  confidently  ascribed  to 
the  treason  of  some  officers,  who  set  up  the  cry  of 
‘  Sauve  qui  peut.’  We  left  Rouen  by  the  diligence 
about  four  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  travelled 
in  the  cabriolet  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  a  thing  attached 
to  the  front  of  it  covered  over,  and  containing  room 
for  three  people,  much  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
whole  vehicle.  We  were  drawn  by  five  horses,  all 
driven  by  one  man  who  rode  one  of  the  wheelers,  and 
we  moved  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  At  Pont 
de  l’Arche,  a  town  on  the  Seine  about  ten  miles  from 
Rouen,  we  found  the  Prussians.  These  men  over¬ 
spread  the  whole  country  and  commit,  as  we  have 
heard,  grievous  excesses.  As  we  saw  them  in  the 
town  they  were  quiet  enough,  but  as  the  diligence 
drove  in  some  officers  were  standing  at  a  window 
squirted  their  tobacco  on  the  heads  of  the  horses,  a 
petty  insult  which  must  annoy  the  French  exceed¬ 
ingly.  I  mastered  German  enough  to  ask  one  of  the 
men  if  he  were  a  Prussian  soldier,  the  man  gave  a 
sort  of  joyful  grin  at  hearing  me  address  him  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  when  I  told  him  I  was  an  English¬ 
man  he  replied  in  a  congratulatory  smile,  1  Ah,  you 
will  see  a  great  many  English  in  Paris,’  as  if  he  thought 
we  were  going  to  witness  and  to  enjoy  the  triumphs 
of  our  countrymen.  At  Louviers,  the  next  town,  we 
found  the  Prussians  again,  and  indeed  they  were  in 
most  of  the  towns  on  the  way.  We  were  everywhere 
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cordially  received,  and  complimented  on  the  good 
behaviour  of  our  troops  which  the  French  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  most  eminent,  and  contrast  it  most  feel¬ 
ingly  with  the  conduct  of  the  Prussians.  It  was 
worth  any  money  to  be  here  so  soon,  and  to  see  the 
country  in  its  present  state.  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
what  I  felt  on  seeing,  when  we  were  a  little  beyond 
St.  Germain  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards  coming  along 
the  road  to  water  their  horses,  and  on  finding  British 
soldiers  in  the  stables  at  Malmaison,  and  in  the  bar¬ 
racks  which  once  belonged  to  Bonaparte’s  Imperial 
Guard.  The  approach  to  Paris  is  magnificent,  and 
the  entrance  by  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  the  Tuileries, 
is  the  finest  imaginable.  There  is  a  British  camp  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  and  British  officers  and  soldiers 
are  swarming  in  all  directions.  We  got  into  Paris 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  called  upon 
Basevi  immediately,  and  having  taken  lodgings  in 
the  Hotel  des  Etrangers,  rue  du  Hasard,  we  went  with 
him  and  Mr.  Murray  to  breakfast  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
This  is  a  large  square  with  a  covered  walk  all  around 
like  the  Exchange  in  London,  and  here  are  to  be  found 
the  gayest  shops  and  the  finest  coffee  houses  in  Paris. 
We  went  to  one  of  the  best  of  these  last  and  there  we 
found  a  most  extraordinary  scene — officers  of  all 
nations  and  all  uniforms,  English,  French,  Austrian, 
Prussian,  Russian,  Dutch,  Belgian,  Hanoverian,  etc., 
all  seated  at  different  tables,  and  breakfasting  after 
their  several  fancies.  The  French  coffee  houses  are 
indeed  splendid  and  excel  ours  beyond  all  comparison  ; 
nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  you  consider  that 
they  are  a  Frenchman’s  constant  resort.  That  he 
breakfasts,  dines,  sups,  and  almost  lives  there.  From 
the  Palais  Royal  we  proceeded  immediately  to  Mont¬ 
martre.  The  works  which  Bonaparte  threw  up  there 
in  the  spring  to  defend  Paris  and  which  are  very 
strong,  were  now  garrisoned  by  the  English,  and  we 
walked  over  them  with  a  double  satisfaction  on  that 
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account.  From  this  height  you  command  a  beautiful 
view  of  Paris,  there  being  no  smoke  to  intercept  it, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  plain  of  St.  Denis  and  the 
windings  of  the  Seine  were  sufficiently  interesting. 
I  distinctly  traced  the  position  of  the  French  in  the 
battle  of  the  thirtieth  of  March,  and  can  bear  testi¬ 
mony  as  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  panorama  in  Leicester  Square.  From 
Montmartre  we  returned  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Paris,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  Catacombs.  Besides 
ourselves  there  were  several  Hanoverian  officers  and 
several  French  men  and  women  who  descended  with 
us.  Each  person  had  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand, 
and  thus  equipped  we  went  down  a  staircase  about 
fifty  feet  deep,  and  then  followed  our  guide  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  a  winding  passage 
in  the  rock,  from  which  the  damps  were  continually 
dropping  till  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs.  On  entering,  those  who  were  foremost,  im¬ 
pressed  with  an  overwhelming  awe,  took  off  their 
hats  in  spite  of  the  damp,  and  in  truth  I  doubt  if  the 
whole  world  can  furnish  a  spectacle  so  solemn  and  so 
sublime.  On  either  side,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet  and  in  piles  of  equal  depth  and  thickness,  are 
ranged  the  skulls  and  bones  of  innumerable  human 
beings,  and  amidst  these  scenes  of  desolation  we 
wandered  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  in  different  wind¬ 
ing  vaults,  the  same  awful  wall  of  bones  extending 
itself  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Here  and 
there  the  cavern  was  arched  into  a  recess,  where 
the  bones  were  placed  in  various  fanciful  shapes,  and 
those  which  were  of  larger  dimensions  than  ordinary, 
occupied  small  and  separate  pillars.  In  the  midst  of 
these  recesses  were  altars  and  sarcophagi  of  white 
marble,  with  different  inscriptions.  In  one  place  the 
mottoes  inculcated  the  cursed  doctrines  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  words  Silence,  Annihilation,  Eternal 
Sleep  were  legible  as  in  the  enchanted  palace  in 
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Pilgrim  Good  Intent.  In  other  parts  there  were  words 
of  truer  and  sublimer  import.  The  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
‘  Hear  oh  ye  dry  bones  the  voice  of  God,’  was  in¬ 
scribed  here  with  a  singular  propriety  ;  and  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  ‘  The  trumpet  shall  sound  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,’  seemed  when  read  in 
such  a  place  to  possess  a  majesty  more  than  human. 
In  the  lowest  depths  of  these  caverns  is  a  well  of  pure 
water  and  here  are  preserved  two  living  gold-fish,  the 
only  things  that  have  breath  amidst  the  universal 
scene  of  desolation  and  mortality.  The  effect  of  the 
contrast  was  exceedingly  grand,  and  I  admire  the  idea 
which  imagined  it.  In  an  Arabian  tale  these  fish 
would  certainly  have  been  the  talisman  of  the  en¬ 
chanted  vault.  Behind  a  wall  hidden  from  the  view 
are  the  bones  of  the  victims  who  perished  in  the 
massacres  of  the  3rd  and  4th  September,  1792.  The 
French  who  were  with  us  seemed  to  recoil  with  horror 
at  the  bare  recollection  of  those  dreadful  days.  I  will 
now  release  you  from  the  tombs  and  return  to  the 
light  of  day.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Theatre 
Vaudeville,  a  trumpery  place  with  vile  actors,  but  the 
orderly  behaviour  of  the  audience  was  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  they  applauded  some  loyal  allusions  in  the 
piece  with  all  their  might.  After  the  play  we  went 
again  to  the  Palais  Royal,  which  was  then  at  its 
fullest  time,  and  went  to  eat  ice  at  a  famous  coffee 
house,  where  there  is  a  celebrated  beauty  sitting  and 
presiding  over  the  distribution  of  the  lemonade.*3’  The 
lady  s  beauty  was  I  think  in  no  way  remarkable,  but 
the  scene  itself  was  highly  so.  The  room  was  superb 
and  furnished  with  small  round  tables  of  green  marble 
at  which  the  people  sat  to  eat  and  drink,  and  the 
collection  of  different  officers  was  truly  interesting. 
To-day  I  have  been  walking  about  the  town  seeing 
the  outside  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  the  quais 
the  river,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  a  splendid 
building,  but  nothing  equal  to  Rouen.  ’From  the 
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towers  of  it  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  bird’s  eye  view  of 
the  city.  I  called  on  the  Trotters,  and  now  adieu  and 
with  kindest  love  to  all,  believe  me  to  remain  ever 
my  dearest  mother  your  most  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  T.  Arnold. 

I  cannot  promise  you  such  another  letter  for  I  can¬ 
not  spare  the  time,  so  you  will  not  expect  it.  Every¬ 
thing  is  quiet,  so  you  can  have  no  cause  to  worry 
yourselves.  Plumer  sends  his  compliments  and 
regards. 


CHAPTER  II 


LALEHAM 

Arnold  left  Oxford  in  1819  and  settled  at 
Laleham  with  his  mother,  his  aunt,  and  his 
invalid  sister.  In  the  following  year  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Penrose,  Rector  of  Fledborough  in  Notting¬ 
hamshire.  The  Penroses  were  an  interesting 
family,  with  a  talent  for  letter-writing  which, 
though  not  as  rare  then  as  it  is  now,  was  still 
quite  remarkable.1  Mrs.  Arnold  not  only  kept 
up  a  steady  correspondence,  apparently  with 
every  member  of  the  family,  but  she  also  kept 
notebooks  in  which  the  conversations  and  often 
the  letters  of  her  husband  were  carefully  tran¬ 
scribed.  Anything  and  everything  to  do  with 
the  Arnold  family,  from  the  Doctor’s  rules  for 
the  behaviour  of  ‘  the  little  dogs,’  as  he  called 
his  children,  to  the  newspaper  comments  on 
his  pamphlets  found  its  way  into  these  note¬ 
books.  A  more  complete  record  of  the  daily 

1  An  uncle  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Penrose, 
commanded  the  naval  forces  which  co-operated  with  Wel¬ 
lington  at  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  War.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Adair  and  the  Gironde. 
Another  interesting  relation  was  ‘  Mrs.  Markham,’  the  his¬ 
torian,  who  married  Mrs.  Arnold’s  older  brother,  John 
Penrose. 
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life  of  a  family,  the  trivial  round  and  the 
common  task,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

There  soon  arose  at  Laleham  a  veritable 
Arnold  colony.  William  Buckland,  Arnold’s 
brother-in-law,  had  started  a  small  school  there 
for  younger  boys.  At  his  instigation  Arnold 
joined  him,  on  the  understanding  that  while 
he  was  to  teach  in  the  school  in  the  morning, 
he  would  devote  most  of  his  time  to  a  few  older 
pupils  of  his  own,  whom  he  was  coaching  for 
the  university.  Susannah  Arnold,  the  invalid 
sister,  settled  at  Laleham  in  a  house  adjoining 
her  brother’s.  She  was  one  of  those  indefati¬ 
gable  invalids  who,  though  perpetually  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed  by  a  spinal  complaint,  some¬ 
how  still  find  it  ‘  bliss  to  be  alive.’  _  Another 
family  at  Laleham  of  far  greater  social  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  Arnolds  were  the  Hartwells, 
with  whom  Louis  XVIII.  took  refuge  during 
his  long  years  of  exile.  They  lived  on  a  com¬ 
fortable  estate  near  the  school  and  became  great 
friends  of  the  young  schoolmasters.  In  spite 
of  their  rabid  Toryism  Arnold  found  a  keen 
satisfaction  in  their  society. 

The  eight  years  at  Laleham  were  a  period  of 
unruffled  happiness.  Sometimes  Arnold’s  old 
friends  would  write  to  him  complaining  that 
he  was  wasting  his  time  ‘  cutting  blocks  with 
a  razor,’  and  suggesting  that  if  he  meant  to 
devote  his  life  to  teaching  boys  he  had  better 
apply  at  once  for  a  position  at  a  public  school. 
But  Arnold  bided  his  time.  Intellectually  he 
was  far  from  idle.  He  contributed  a  series  of 
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articles  on  the  Roman  Commonwealth  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana ,  he  began  a  lexicon 
of  Thucydides,  which  was  followed  by  a  com¬ 
plete  edition,  and  he  set  to  work  to  learn 
German,  so  that  he  might  read  Niebuhr’s 
History  of  Rome. 

‘  In  the  study  of  this  work,’  as  Stanley  says, 

‘  a  new  intellectual  world  dawned  upon  him, 
not  only  in  the  subject  to  which  it  related,  but 
in  the  disclosure  to  him  of  the  depth  and  re¬ 
search  of  German  literature,  which  from  that 
moment  he  learned  more  and  more  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  and  as  far  as  his  own  occupations  would 
allow  him  to  emulate.’ 1  At  the  same  time 
Arnold  was  never  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
mere  book-worm.  His  duties  as  a  tutor,  as  he 
understood  them,  involved  companionship  with 
boys  as  well  as  teaching  and  study.  One  of 
his  chief  regrets  on  leaving  Laleham  was  his 
fear  that  life  at  Rugby  wrould  be  more  con- 
fining.  When  I  think  that  I  may  no  more 
bathe  daily  in  the  clear  d  hames,  nor  wear  old 
coats  and  Russian  duck  trousers,  nor  hang  on 
a  gallows,  nor  climb  a  pole,  I  grieve  to  think  of 
the  possibility  of  a  change.’ 2  The  lament  is 
eminently  characteristic.  Another  advantage 
that  Laleham  possessed  over  Rugby  was  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  Arnold’s  rapture  over 
landscape,  and  his  careful  descriptions  of  rivers 


1  Thomas  Arnold  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  ii.  Arnold  wrote 
an  article  on  Niebuhr  s  History,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxii,  1825. 

2  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  ii.  30.  n.  27. 
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and  mountains  whenever  he  goes  on  a  journey, 
strikes  our  generation,  that  has  been  surfeited 
with  picture  post-cards  and  photographs,  as  a 
curious  survival  of  romanticism.  There  was 
an  almost  physical  craving  in  Arnold’s  nature 
for  beautiful  country.  It  was  satisfied  at 
Laleham  and  Oxford  by  the  Thames,  and  in 
later  years  he  derived  a  thoroughly  Words¬ 
worthian  ecstasy  from  the  Lake  Country.  As 
for  Rugby,  he  always  regretted  that  his  lot 
had  been  cast  in  one  of  the  few  uninteresting 
counties  of  England,1  ‘  not  a  single  wood,  no 
heath,  no  down,  no  river,  scarcely  any  flowers, 
nothing  but  one  endless  monotony  of  inclosed 
fields  and  hedgerow  trees.’ 

Fox  How,  the  beloved  retreat  in  Westmor¬ 
land,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  earthly  para¬ 
dise  of  the  whole  Arnold  family.  From  the 
day  it  was  built  in  1833  until  the  death  of 
Miss  Frances  Arnold,  the  Doctor’s  youngest 
daughter,  ninety  years  later,  three  generations 
of  Arnolds  have  grown  up  to  think  of  that 
hospitable  little  house  in  the  heart  of  the  Lake 
Country  as  the  ideal  home  for  the  summer 
holidays.  Dr.  Arnold  himself  was  almost 
frightened  by  the  awful  happiness  of  his  life  at 
Fox  How.  The  country  around  Ambleside,  so 
radiantly  beautiful  that  ‘  no  scene  in  Italy 
appeared  comparable  to  it,’  the  daily  expedi¬ 
tions  with  his  children  up  Loughrigg  or  Nabb’s 

1  The  five  uninteresting  counties  were  Warwick,  Nor¬ 
thampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge  and  Bedford.  Thomas 
Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  vii.  i.  2.  33. 
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Scar,  the  Rotha  1 II.  brawling  away  under  our 
windows  with  its  perpetual  music,’  tempted 
him  to  forget  the  worries  of  school,  the  idola¬ 
trous  tendencies  of  the  Newmanites,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  manufacturing  population. 
Sometimes  he  would  wish  never  to  leave  his 
happy  valley  again,  but  to  live  between  Win¬ 
dermere  and  Grasmere  until  his  bones  went  to 
rest  in  Grasmere  churchyard.  With  the  end 
of  the  holidays,  however,  the  Schoolmaster 
Red  Cross  Knight  instinct  would  revive  again, 
and  he  would  want  to  be  off  once  more — tilting 
at  ignorance  and  moral  wickedness. 

At  Fox  How  the  children  played  an  even 
greater  part  in  his  life,  if  that  were  possible, 
than  at  Rugby.  He  and  Mrs.  Arnold  would 
often  dine  with  them  in  the  school-room  as 
their  guests,  or  the  whole  family  would  go  to 
tea  with  the  Wordsworths,  where  the  great 
attraction  was  not  the  poet  but  Dora  Words¬ 
worth’s  Newfoundland  dog  Neptune,  a  par¬ 
ticular  favourite  with  the  children. 

Arnold’s  notes  for  the  behaviour  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  Fox  How  during  his  absence  are  per¬ 
haps  worth  reproducing,  as  showing  that  the 
Doctor’s  mind  was  not,  as  some  people  have 
supposed,  exclusively  occupied  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  moral  wickedness. 

I.  lhat  all  Dogs  do  strictly  observe  hours:  to  wit, 
that  they  be  down  stairs  to  breakfast  by  \  past  8 
o’clock,  and  in  to  dinner  by  5  o’clock,  and  in  the  house 
to  tea  at  8  0  clock,  not  to  go  out  again. 

II.  That  Dogs  Didu  &  Widu  do  not  fish, 


nor  go  out 
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rowing  or  sailing  without  a  man,  nor  go  on  walks 
without  the  elder  Dogs. 

III.  That  all  Dogs,  unless  there  is  some  positive 
engagement,  do  stay  within  doors,  and  read  for  their 
canine  edification,  from  io  o’clock  to  12. 

IV.  That  all  Dogs  bear  themselves  reverently  and 
discreetly  toward  Dog  K — not  barking,  biting  or 
otherwise  molesting  her,  under  pain  of  a  heavy  judi- 
cum  with  many  smites. 

V.  That  Dogs  Babbit  and  Bonze  do  not  go  to  the 
River  without  leave,  and  that  no  Dogs  below  Dog 
Prawn  bath  when  the  River  is  high,  unless  it  be  at 
the  bathing  house  with  K  or  Rowland,  and  that  they 
do  not  stay  in  the  water  beyond  5  minutes. 

VI.  That  no  Dog  cut  chips  in  the  Drawing  or 
Dining  Room,  and  that  no  Dog  whatever  do  go  into 
the  kitchen  or  larder. 

VII.  That  no  He  Dog  do  go  into  the  School  Room 
at  the  time  of  lessons,  i.e.  between  10  &  12. 

VIII.  That  no  Dog  do  mow  unless  with  Bankes, 
and  that  two  Dogs  never  do  mow  together.1 


Arnold’s  enjoyment  of  the  country  was 
eagerly  shared  by  his  wife.  It  was  a  mis-spent 
day  when  they  did  not  sally  forth  together, 
Mrs.  Arnold  on  a  pony  and  he  striding  along 
at  her  side,  expounding  his  views  on  history 
and  politics.  There  are  continual  references 
in  Mrs.  Arnold’s  letters  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  the  ideal  pony.  He  must  be  quiet, 


1  Fox  How,  Arnold’s  beloved  retreat  in 
was  built  in  1833.  The  rules  are  dated  1839 
of  the  Dogs  is  as  follows  : 


K 
Crab 
Prawn 
Bacco 


Jane. 

-  Matthew, 

-  Thomas. 

-  Mary. 
Coews 


Westmorland, 
The  identity 


Didu 
Widu 
Babbit  - 
Bonze  - 
-  Walter. 


Edward. 

William. 

Susan. 

Frances. 
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sure-footed,  low  enough  to  permit  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  capable  of  walking  four  or  five  miles 
an  hour,  for  the  doctor  did  not  like  dawdling. 
If  possible  he  should  be  a  gray  pony,  as  that 
had  been  the  colour  of  an  old  favourite.  When 
the  walk  was  over,  Mrs.  Arnold  would  take  out 
the  notebooks  and  copy  out  as  much  of  the 
conversation  as  she  remembered.  Some  of  the 
comments  on  contemporary  literature  are 
pretty  shrewd.  Speaking  of  Coleridge,  Dr. 
Arnold  said  :  ‘  Sam  has  in  him  more  of  the 
great  man  than  any  one  that  has  appeared  in 
my  generation.  Put  Coleridge’s  mind  into 
Cobbett’s  language,  and  with  the  additional 
richness  which  would  thus  be  given  you  would 
have  something  fine.  Crabbe  Robinson  he 
described  neatly  enough  as  a  ‘  Dissenter  and  a 
man  of  the  world  with  a  German  coating.’ 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
enjoying  any  book  or  poem  if  he  disapproved 
of  the  author’s  principles  or  even  if  he  thought 
that  the  author  was  half-hearted  in  his  support 
of  righteousness.  Moliere  gave  him  no  pleasure 
and  he  was  troubled  by  Shakespeare’s  apparent 
inability  to  create  good  men.  Equally  charac¬ 
teristic  was  his  contempt  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
novels,  not  because  they  were  dull,  but  because 
they  were  utterly  wanting  in  principle. 

Arnold’s  whole  life  at  Laleham,  his  reading, 
teaching,  and  companionship  with  boys,  was 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  task  that 
awaited  him  at  Rugby.  Some  of  his  ideas 
underwent  considerable  change  and  not  always 
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in  the  direction  we  might  expect.  As  a  young 
man  he  thought  little  of  the  value  of  making 
boys  write  Latin  verse.  He  remarked  that, 
like  dancing,  it  was  a  pretty  accomplishment, 
and  that  he  should  like  his  son  to  dance  well, 
to  fence  well,  or  to  write  Latin  verse  well,  but 
that  he  had  much  rather  that  he  should  swim 
well.  Later  on  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
advantage  of  Latin  verse  on  the  ground  that 
it  developed  a  sensitiveness  to  language  that 
could  be  attained  in  no  other  way.  At  Lale- 
ham  he  made  a  habit  of  getting  to  know  his 
pupils  by  inviting  them  to  tea  with  himself 
and  his  family.  In  an  age  when  boys  and 
masters  were  sworn  enemies  This  trivial  act 
of  hospitality  was  of  some  importance.  As 
Arnold  says  rather  naively,  ‘  it  tends  to 
humanize  them.’  Perhaps  he  realized  that 
this  humanizing  process  worked  both  ways. 
At  any  rate  he  found  a  genuine  satisfaction  in 
youthful  society  which  was  unusual  among 
schoolmasters  of  his  time.1 

The  question  of  discipline  in  a  small  school 
such  as  Laleham,  where  there  were  never  more 
than  thirty  pupils,  was  comparatively  simple, 
but  even  at  Laleham  Arnold  was  troubled  by 
the  extraordinary  influence  an  undesirable  boy 
might  acquire.  To  his  mind  the  besetting  sin 

1 '  I  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy,  the  society  of  youths  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  for  they  are  all  alive  in  limbs  and 
spirits  at  least,  if  not  in  mind,  while  in  older  persons  the 
body  and  spirit  often  become  lazy  and  languid  without  the 
mind  gaining  any  vigour  to  compensate  for  it.’  Thomas 
Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  i.  Extract  of  letter  to  a  friend 
about  to  become  a  schoolmaster. 
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of  boys  was  ‘  to  stick  to  their  companions  per 
Fas  et  Nefas.’  How  to  substitute  for  this 
warped  loyalty  some  system  of  discipline  other 
than  the  rod  was  one  of  the  problems  that 
continually  exercised  his  mind. 

Discipline  for  himself,  for  his  family,  and  for 
the  boys  entrusted  to  his  care  was  never  far 
from  Dr.  Arnold’s  mind.  The  portrait  of  him 
painted  by  Philipps  in  1 839,  which  now  hangs 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  emphasizes 
the  stern  side  of  his  character  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  eager  good  spirits.  Mrs. 
Arnold  pronounced  it  an  admirable  likeness, 
but  she  notes  in  the  Journal,  with  her  usual 
meticulous  carefulness,  that  the  artist  had  to 
ask  Bunsen  and  Crabbe  Robinson,  who  had 
come  in  to  see  Arnold  during  the  sitting 
to  discuss  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Rome,  to 
keep  quiet.  Perhaps  their  conversation  ex¬ 
plains  the  slightly  puzzled  but  determined 
expression  on  Arnold’s  face.  At  first  glance 
it  is  the  decision  of  the  mouth  and  chin  rather 
than  the  straightforward  blue  eyes  and  curly 
brown  hair  that  attract  our  attention.  After 
looking  at  that  picture  we  can  well  understand 
how  his  daughter  Jane  came  by  that  obstinacy 
that  so  disturbed  him.  One  of  the  letters  to 
his  friend  Cornish  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
naughtiness  of  this  three-year-old  daughter — 
how  she  had  refused  to  curtesy  to  her  mother, 
‘  persisting  in  her  disobedience  for  two  hours 
in  spite  of  the  corner  and  other  tokens  of  our 
displeasure,  her  little  heart  swelling  with  pride.’ 
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‘  It  makes  me  think,’  he  adds,  ‘  how  truly  pride 
is  our  original  and  besetting  sin  from  the  first.’ 
And  yet  in  spite  of  this  tremendous  sense  of 
sin  which  affected  the  most  trivial  as  well  as 
the  most  important  acts  of  his  life,  there  was 
nothing  dour  about  Arnold.  As  Mozley  says, 

1  he  was  domestic  from  top  to  toe  ;  his  school 
a  family,  his  family  a  school.’  1  Arnold  had  a 
talent  for  amusing  children,  not  only  his  own 
but  those  of  his  friends  ;  so  much  so  that  when 
he  stayed  with  Coleridge  in  London  he  quite 
won  the  heart  of  Coleridge’s  young  son  by  his 
repeated  rendering  ‘  A  Ship  a’  Sailing  ’  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  driving  the  mother  and  father 
to  distraction. 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  which  Arnold  de¬ 
rived  from  Laleham  was  the  opportunity  it 
gave  him  for  travel.  A  trip  abroad  stimulated 
him  as  nothing  else  did,  but  it  stimulated  him 
in  an  unusual  way.  Between  1815  and  1842 
the  year  of  his  death,  he  crossed  the  Channel 
twelve  times,  keeping  on  each  occasion  a  careful 
record  of  his  trip.  Those  journals  are  largely 
taken  up  with  topographical  descriptions  of 
the  country  through  which  he  was  passing. 
We  feel  as  we  read  them  that  this  schoolmaster 
has  somehow  missed  his  vocation,  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  writing  despatches  instead  of 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin.  A  man  so  absorbed 
in  Roman  history  as  Dr.  Arnold  cannot  travel 
through  France  and  Italy  without  having  his 

1  Essays  Histovical  and  Theological,  2  vols.  J.  B.  Mozley, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
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emotions  deeply  stirred,  but  it  is  always  the 
past  that  excites  him  rather  than  any  curiosity 
about  the  present.  In  England  he  was  tre¬ 
mendously  exercised  over  current  politics,  but 
as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  the  Continent  the 
military  historian  in  him  dominated  everything 
else.  If  we  can  conceive  of  a  Napier  who  was 
an  ardent  churchman  and  an  enthusiastic 
botanist  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  have  some 
idea  of  Dr.  Arnold  s  journals.  What  we  miss 
is  the  casual  gossip  of  the  road  which  springs 
from  an  interest  in  individual  human  beings. 
Except  for  an  account  of  his  meeting  with 
Niebuhr  and  Sismondi,  the  human  element  is 
almost  entirely  lacking.  And  yet  his  travels 
on  the  Continent  were  responsible  for  one  of 
his  greatest  friendships. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Rome  in  1827  Arnold 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
who  had  succeeded  Niebuhr  as  Prussian  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Papal  Court.  Though  they  did 
not  meet  again  until  1838,  when  Bunsen  was 
appointed  to  London,  they  remained  the  most 
devoted  friends.  In  his  society  Arnold  found 
just  the  stimulus  he  needed,  and  the  friendship 
begun  in  Rome  ripened  to  mutual  advantage 
at  Rugby  and  Fox  How.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Whately,  there  was  no  man  who 
so  thoroughly  sympathized  with  the  intellectual 
and  moral  side  of  Arnold’s  nature.  Dr.  Arnold’s 
son,  Thomas  Arnold,1  records  the  deep  affection 
that  existed  between  Bunsen  and  his  father. 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  Passages  in  a  Wandering  Life,  p.  30. 
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‘  Never  did  I  behold  the  passion  of  friendship  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  feelings  with  which  my  father 
regarded  that  truly  remarkable  and  gifted  man.  His 
German  thoroughness  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  ardent 
English  sympathies  on  the  other ;  his  successful 
efforts  to  frame  a  comprehensive  Protestant  Church 
in  Prussia,  the  very  object  which  my  father  had  so 
deeply  at  heart  for  England  ;  the  admiration  with 
which  both  regarded  Niebuhr  and  his  historic  method, 
and  the  deep  interest  with  which  my  father  (to  whom 
jealousy  was  an  unknown  feeling)  followed  the  labours 
of  Bunsen  in  the  field  of  Egyptology — all  these  and 
many  other  points  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  com¬ 
munion  constituted  a  union  of  souls  seldom  witnessed 
in  this  imperfect  world.  Even  the  rather  Quixotic 
enterprise  of  establishing  at  Jerusalem  a  bishopric 
alternately  Anglican  and  Evangelical  Prussian — 
which  filled  with  wrath  the  high  church  party  in 
England,  and  of  which  Bunsen  was  the  ardent  pro¬ 
moter,  recommended  itself  immensely  to  my  father’s 
ecclesiastical  aims.’ 

It  was  at  a  reception  given  by  Bunsen  for 
the  King  of  Prussia  that  Arnold  first  met 
Carlyle,  with  whom  just  before  his  death  he 
explored  the  battlefields  of  Naseby.  If  only 
Arnold’s  life  had  been  prolonged  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  see  how  these  two  vigorous 
natures  would  have  affected  each  other. 

Besides  the  European  tours  Arnold  was 
continually  travelling  in  his  own  country.  If 
no  continental  trip  had  been  planned  for  the 
holidays,  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  a 
visit  to  his  friend,  Cornish  in  Devonshire,  or 
even  a  journey  further  afield  to  Scotland  and 
the  Lake  district.  Sometimes  he  would  set 
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forth  with  his  wife,  but  more  often  with  some 
friend,  as  her  delicate  health  did  not  permit 
of  much  travelling.  On  these  trips  the  same 
careful  journals  were  kept.  The  letters  to  his 
wife  during  December  1823,  describe  his  first 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  his  meeting  with  some 
of  the  famous  Scotch  reviewers.  Jeffrey  he 
finds  '  very  quick,  very  fluent  and  sometimes 
very  striking  in  conversation.’  Lockhart  is 
*  an  intolerable  coxcomb,  and  seems  to  be  as 
bad  a  man  as  I  believe  him  to  be  ;  Galt  is  much 
better  than  his  books,  and  is  mild,  gentlemanly 
and  agreeable  ;  but  Wilson  more  surpassed  my 
expectations  than  anyone  I  have  seen  ;  that  is 
in  the  goodness  and  fairness  of  his  opinions  and 
the  amiableness  of  character  which  his  con¬ 
versation  seemed  to  indicate.’ 

Arnold  always  returned  from  his  journeys 
with  a  renewed  appetite  for  work.  Like  a 
giant  refreshed,  he  would  plunge  into  his 
Thucydides  or  his  Roman  History,  feeling  that 
he  could  dictate  to  twenty  secretaries  at  once. 
For  such  a  man  it  was  obvious  that  the  sphere 
of  Laleham  would  soon  become  insufficient. 
He  had  already  refused  the  position  of  second 
master  at  Winchester,  feeling  no  doubt  that 
if  he  was  to  leave  Laleham  at  all,  it  could  only 
be  for  a  post  of  undisputed  authority.  Finally, 
in  1827;  he  offered  himself  with  some  reluctance 
as  a  candidate  for  the  headmastership  of  Rugby. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  his  not  jumping 
at  the  opportunity  more  readily.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  Hawkins,  the  Provost  of  Oriel, 
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who  was  largely  instrumental  in  persuading 
him  to  stand,  explains  the  troubled  state  of  his 
mind  : 


Laleham,  October  2ist,  1827. 

My  dear  Hawkins, 

I  feel  most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  and  my 
other  Friends  in  Oxford,  for  the  kind  Interest  which 
you  show  in  my  Behalf  in  wishing  to  procure  for  me 
the  Headmastership  at  Rugby.  Of  its  being  a  great 
Deal  more  lucrative  than  my  present  Employment  I 
have  no  Doubt ;  nor  of  its  being  in  itself  a  Situation 
of  more  extensive  Usefulness ; — but  I  do  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  so  in  my  Hands, — and  how  far 
I  am  fitted  for  the  Place  of  Head  Master  of  a  large 
school.  However  as  I  have  a  most  deep  &  lively 
interest  in  the  Business  of  Education,  and  as  I  would 
try  with  all  my  Might  to  do  my  Duty,  I  will  not 
shrink  from  offering  myself  as  a  Candidate,  if  I  can 
be  satisfied  on  two  other  Points, — with  regard  to 
which  you  can  perhaps  give  me  an  Answer.  The  first 
relates  to  the  Degree  of  Authority  &  Interference 
which  the  Trustees  exercise  in  the  Management  of  the 
School.  Perhaps  Laleham  has  spoiled  me  in  this 
Respect, — but  I  do  confess  that  I  should  very  much 
object  to  undertake  a  Charge  in  which  I  was  not  in¬ 
vested  with  pretty  full  Discretion.  According  to  my 
Notions  of  what  large  Schools  are,  founded  on  all  1 
know  and  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  them,  expulsion 
should  be  practised  much  oftener  than  it  is. — Now  1 
know  that  Trustees  in  general  are  averse  to  this  Plan, 
because  it  has  a  Tendency  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the 
School,  and  they  regard  Quantity  more  than  Quality. 
— In  Fact  my  opinions  on  this  Point  might  perhaps 
generally  be  considered  as  disqualifying  me  for  the 
Situation  of  Master  of  a  great  School  ; — yet  I  could 
not  consent  to  tolerate  much  that  I  know  is  tolerated 
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generally, — and  therefore  I  should  not  like  to  enter 
in  an  office  which  I  could  not  discharge  according  to 
my  own  Views  of  what  is  right.  I  do  not  believe 
myself  that  my  System  would  be  in  Fact  a  cruel  or 
harsh  one  ; — and  I  believe  that  with  much  Care  on 
the  Part  of  the  Masters,  it  would  be  seldom  necessary 
to  proceed  to  the  Ratio  Ultima  ; — only  I  would  have 
it  clearly  understood  that  I  would  most  unscrupul¬ 
ously  resort  to  it, — at  whatever  Inconvenience, — when 
there  was  a  Perseverance  in  any  Habit  inconsistent 
with  a  Boy’s  Duties. 

The  second  Point  you  will  perhaps  regard  as  a  more 
complete  Disqualification  to  me, — but  if  so,  I  am  the 
more  bound  to  state  if  fully.  I  can  accept  no  Situa¬ 
tion  which  would  require  me  to  subscribe  to  the  39 
Articles, — or  much  more  to  the  three  Articles  in  the 
36th  Canon.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  differ  from 
those  Articles  in  any  fundamental,  or  to  my  mind,  in 
any  important  Point ; — if  I  did,  I  certainly  would  not 
do  any  church  Duty.  But  I  can  only  support  the 
Church  of  England  as  I  would  the  civil  Constitution 
of  the  Country  that  is,  I  would  serve  it  willingly, 
&  because  I  think  that  it  is  good  in  the  main,  and  I 
would  even  do  many  Things  under  its  Orders  which 
I  thought  unwise  or  inexpedient,  because  all  Societies 
require  a  Submission  of  Practice  on  the  Part  of  their 
Members  ;  but  then  I  would  do  this,  confessing  that 
I  did  it  for  the  sake  of  Peace  only,  and  not  approving 
the  Things  in  my  own  judgment.  I  think  that  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  in  the  State  there  are  many  Things 
highly  wrong,  and  most  grievously  needing  Reform  ; — 
and  therefore  I  will  not  say  that  4  all  &  every  Thing 
contained  in  the  Prayer  Book  is  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God,’  or  subscribe  my  Approbation  of  all 
and  every  Thing  in  the  Articles.  If  people  who  have 
Authority  to  do  so,  will  tell  me  that  they  are  only 
Articles  of  Peace,  I  will  subscribe  them  to-morrow, 
but  so  long  as  the  Subscription  is  understood  to  imply 
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positive  agreement  with  all  of  them  important  or 
unimportant, — I  cannot  certainly  consent  to  sub¬ 
scribe. 

You  have  here  also  one  of  my  Reasons,  though  not 
my  only  one,  why,  while  I  have  always  had  &  always 
wished  to  have  some  Church  Duty,  I  have  always 
avoided  taking  any  curacy.  I  believe  that  many  Men 
who  differ  from  the  Articles  more  than  I  do,  do  not 
think  it  wrong  to  subscribe  them  ;  and  I  attach  no 
Importance  to  my  own  Differences,  except  that  how¬ 
ever  trifling  be  the  Point  and  however  gladly  I  would 
waive  it  altogether,  still  when  I  am  required  to 
acquiesce  in  what  I  think  a  wrong  opinion  upon  it, 
I  must  decline  compliance.  But  as  there  are  many 
People  who  always  fancy  that  if  a  Man  differs  from 
the  Church  it  must  be  on  some  important  Point,  I  do 
not  talk  about  my  Objections  to  the  Articles,  because 
I  am  quite  sure  that  they  would  be  misconstrued, — 
and  from  the  unfortunate  association  of  the  Feathers 
Tavern  Petitioners,  I  should  most  likely  be  set  down 
as  an  Arian  or  Unitarian. 

There  may  be  no  call  for  any  subscription  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  then  I  have  said  all  this  need¬ 
lessly  ; — but  as  it  was  at  least  a  Possibility  I  thought 
it  best  to  make  all  sure  on  this  Head.  I  have  not 
Time  to  say  more ; — Mary  will  write  to  Mrs.  Whately 
as  soon  as  she  can  ;  meanwhile  she  thanks  her  very 
much  for  her  Addition  to  your  letter,  and  we  both 
join  in  all  kind  Remembrances  &  Regards  to  her, 
yourself  and  Whately.  If  I  see  you  in  the  Winter  at 
Oxford,  as  I  hope  to  do,  I  will  gladly  enter  into  some 
further  Detail  of  my  opinions,  if  you  care  about  my 
doing  so  ; — or  rather  I  should  wish  to  explain  myself 
more  fully,  lest  you  too  should  exaggerate  the  Differ¬ 
ences  between  us. 

Ever  your  most  sincere  &  affectionate  Friend, 

T.  Arnold. 
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The  letter  as  abridged  by  Stanley  would 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  afraid  only  lest  the 
Trustees  should  hamper  his  freedom,  but 
obviously  the  religious  difficulty  was  at  least 
equally  serious.  The  question  of  Arnold’s 
religious  doubts  is  one  that  Stanley  is  inclined 
to  slur  over,  but  though  he  finally  overcame 
them,  it  is  idle  to  minimize  their  importance. 
Shortly  before  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1820, 
Arnold  was  wrestling  with  doubts  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Keble  recommended 
him  ‘  to  put  down  the  objections  by  main  force 
and  cure  himself  not  by  physic,  i.e.,  reading 
and  controversy,  but  by  diet  and  regimen, 
i.e.,  holy  living.’  Whether  he  followed  this 
very  questionable  policy  of  solving  intellectual 
difficulties  by  dismissing  them  from  the  mind 
we  do  not  know.  As  James  Martineau  says  in 
commenting  on  this  advice  :  1  It  is  as  if  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  was  to  decide  a  question  of 
law  by  shutting  his  ears  against  one-half  the 
pleadings,  nightly  remembering  the  others  in 
his  prayers,  refusing  to  consult  his  books  of 
precedents,  and  submitting  the  matter  to  the 
ordeal  of  a  brisk  walk.  ’ 1  Evidently  Arnold  was 
already  drifting  away  from  Keble  at  this  time 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  satisfied 
himself  of  his  orthodoxy  by  less  drastic  methods. 
All  that  we  know  is  that  seven  years  later  when 
the  question  of  the  headmastership  of  Rugby 
came  up,  which  necessitated  his  being  ordained 

1  James  Martineau,  Essays  and  Reviews  and  Addresses. 
3  vols.  1890.  Vol.  i,  p.  54. 
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priest,  Arnold  was  again  beset  by  conscientious 
scruples.  Stanley  dismisses  these  scruples  in  a 
footnote  as  being  of  no  importance,  but  they 
were  certainly  of  great  importance  to  Dr. 
Arnold,  so  much  so  that  he  was  only  ordained 
priest  on  the  condition  that  his  reservations 
were  allowed.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  never 
believed  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athan- 
asian  creed,  although  he  read  the  Athanasian 
creed  in  church  and  subscribed  to  the  article 
about  it.  In  explanation  of  this  seemingly 
equivocal  position  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is 
at  once  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the 
Protestant  church,  depending  on  one’s  point 
of  view,  that  such  inconsistency  is  tolerated  and 
even  respected.  If  Arnold  was  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  certain  doctrines  in  church  of  which  he 
did  not  believe  a  word,  it  was  because  he  did  not 
consider  the  clauses  in  question  an  essential 
part  of  the  creed.  He  argued  that  just  as  a 
man  might  be  a  patriot  without  agreeing  with 
some  particular  line  of  action  that  his  country 
was  taking,  so  he  might  be  a  zealous  churchman 
without  subscribing  to  all  the  church’s  dogmas. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  when 
we  come  to  Arnold’s  relations  with  the  Trac- 
tarians.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  remember 
that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  anomalous 
position  and  that  it  was  not  he  who  gave  way 
but  the  bishop  who  ordained  him. 

The  Provost  of  Oriel  showed  himself  equally 
ready  to  ignore  Arnold’s  doubts,  but  no  one 
expected  him  to  win  the  Rugby  post  owing  to 
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the  lateness  of  his  application  and  the  number 
of  other  candidates.  Luckily  the  twelve  ‘  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  of  Warwick,’  who  con¬ 
stituted  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  wise  enough 
to  heed  the  prophecy  about  his  changing  the 
face  of  education.  Mrs.  Arnold  recorded  the 
event  in  the  family  journal  as  follows  : 

‘  On  the  14th  (December,  1827)  I  find  it  noticed 
that  we  had  heard  of  a  1000  testimonials  having  been 
sent  in  to  the  Rugby  Trustees. — This  confirmed  us  in 
our  impression  that  considering  my  husband’s  very 
late  application  there  was  no  chance  at  all  of  his 
success.  Conceive  then  dear  children  your  Parents’ 
astonishment  when,  by  our  early  postman  we  received 
before  we  rose,  on  Tuesday,  the  18th,  a  letter  from 
Sir  H.  Halford  congratulating  him  on  his  success. 
We  had  been  so  entirely  happy  at  Laleham,  that 
considering  the  chances  of  life,  we  should  not  prob¬ 
ably  have  run  the  risk  of  such  a  change  little  likely 
as  it  appeared,  had  we  not  felt  it  due  to  you  my  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  what  we  could  to  provide  the  means  of 
educating  you  as  we  could  wish.  We  had  married 
with  a  considerable  debt,  which  about  this  time  we 
contrived  to  pay  off,  but  our  expenses  were  increasing 
faster  than  our  income,  and  when  all  had  been  well 
weighed,  it  was  decided  to  stand  for  Rugby.’ 

When  the  result  was  announced  Arnold  felt 
as  if  he  were  about  to  plunge  into  the  arena  of 
public  life.  The  nine  years  at  Laleham  had 
been  so  peaceful  that  Rugby  seemed  by  con¬ 
trast  a  veritable  storm  centre.  We  may  smile 
at  his  dread  of  the  publicity  of  a  headmaster’s 
life,  but  Arnold  knew  that  the  reforms  he  had 
in  mind  would  not  be  carried  through  without 
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attracting  attention.  If  ever  there  were  an 
Augean  stable  that  needed  cleansing  it  was  the 
public  school  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Arnold  had  never,  like  some  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  despaired  of  the  public  school,  indeed 
he  believed  in  the  system  profoundly.  It 
remained  for  him  to  prove  that  he  could  make  it 
‘  an  instrument  of  God’s  glory  and  of  ever¬ 
lasting  good  to  those  who  came  to  it.  He  had 
no  illusions  about  the  task  ahead  of  him. 
Nowhere,  except  possibly  in  the  Army,  is  the 
reformer  more  unpopular  than  at  school,  and 
Arnold  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  privilege 
and  tradition,  however  strongly  intrenched, 
would  be  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  make  Rugby 
a  place  of  Christian  education.  In  his  life  of 
Sanderson,  late  headmaster  of  Oundle,  H.  G. 
Wells  tells  us  that  he  was  without  any  sense  of 
sin.  How  amazed  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  been 
at  the  idea  of  a  headmaster  having  no  sense  of 
sin.  He  was  as  conscious  of  sin  as  of  his  own 
right  hand.  To  have  been  specially  chosen  to 
wrestle  with  it  at  a  public  school, .  in  one  of  its 
chosen  fastnesses,  seemed  to  him  an  awful 
responsibility.  Other  men  may  have  become 
headmasters  without  any  thrill  of  excitement. 
Arnold  embarked  upon  his  career  with  all  the 
spiritual  exaltation  of  a  St.  George,  going  forth 
to  battle  with  the  dragon. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
public  schools  were  in  a  desperate  condition, 
so  desperate  indeed  that  it  was  widely  main¬ 
tained  that  they  had  outlived  any  virtue  they 
might  once  have  possessed.  From  all  quarters 
came  a  stream  of  virulent  criticism  that  played 
impartially  upon  every  aspect  of  school  life. 
Men  so  widely  different  as  Cowper  and  Sydney 
Smith,  Southey  and  Lord  Brougham,  attacked 
the  ignorance,  the  cruelty  and  the  vice  of 
school  life,  with  curious  unanimity.  The  in¬ 
tensity  of  feeling  may  be  fairly  judged  by 
Cowper’s  Tirocinium,  published  in  1784,  in 
which  the  gentlest  poet  in  English  literature 
denounced  the  schools  of  England  as  dens  of 
iniquity,  and  insisted  that  boys,  if  they  were 
not  to  grow  up  to  be  criminals,  must  be 
educated  at  home  : 

‘  Would  you  your  son  should  be  a  sot  or  dunce, 
Lascivious,  headstrong,  or  all  these  at  once  : 

That  in  good  time  the  stripling’s  finished  taste 
For  loose  expense,  and  fashionable  waste, 

Should  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last : 
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Train  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys, 
Childish  in  mischief  only  and  in  noise, 

Else  of  a  mannish  growth,  and  five  in  ten 
In  infidelity  and  lewdness  men.’ 

In  his  long  poem,  The  Borough  (i 8 1 1 ) , 
Crabbe  concludes  with  a  glowing  indictment  of 
the  various  schools  which  the  small  town  he  is 
describing  can  boast.  The  teaching  is  merely 
perfunctory.  Except  for  the  hours  in  the 
class  room  there  is  no  attempt  at  discipline, 
and  the  master  is  completely  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  his  boys.  The  real  authority  lies  with 
the  school  bully  : 

‘  At  his  command  they  break  through  every  rule, 
Whoever  governs,  he  controls  the  school  .  .  . 

And  these  young  ruffians  in  the  soul  will  sow 
Seeds  of  all  vices  that  on  weakness  grow.’ 

Sydney  Smith  was  not  less  outspoken.  Even 
in  old  age,  when  men  are  inclined  to  look  back 
at  their  school  life  with  rose  coloured  spectacles, 
he  used  to  speak  with  horror  of  the  misery  of 
the  years  he  spent  at  Winchester.  Southey’s 
comment  is  perhaps  the  most  damning  of  all. 
Writing  in  1821  about  one  of  the  playmates 
of  his  childhood,  he  said  :  ‘  The  eldest  son  was 
taken  from  the  Charterhouse  because  he  was 
literally  almost  killed  by  the  devilish  cruelty 
of  the  boys.  They  used  to  lay  him  before  the 
fire  till  he  was  scorched,  and  shut  him  up  in  a 
trunk  with  sawdust  till  he  had  nearly  expired, 
with  suffocation.  The  Charterhouse  was  a 
sort  of  hell  upon  earth  for  the  younger  boys.’ 
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As  for  Eton,  Tallyrand’s  well-known  comment 
is  about  the  most  favourable  that  could  be 
found, — ‘  C’est  le  meilleur  que  j’ai  jamais  vu 
et  c’est  abominable.’ 

It  would  be  unnecessarily  depressing  to 
scour  the  literature  of  the  period  for  further 
condemnation  of  schools  and  school  life.  No 
doubt  there  were  some  exceptions,  some  schools 
where  the  masters  were  not  incompetent  ogres, 
where  cruelty  did  not  exist,  and  where  the 
teaching  was  not  dull  and  pedantic,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  against  the  theory  and 
practice  of  secondary  education  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  is  not  to  be  denied.1  Mr. 
Archer  finds  an  explanation  for  the  deplorable 
condition  of  schools  at  this  period  in  the  fact 
that  between  1789  and  1815,  universities  and 
secondary  schools  had  ceased  to  reflect  any  of 

1  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  schoolboy  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  had  at  least  one  advantage,  if  only  one, 
over  his  descendant  of  to-day.  Provided  he  could  escape 
fagmasters,  his  leisure  was  his  own.  After  full  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  brutality  of  the  discipline  and  the 
meagreness  of  the  curriculum,  the  fact  remains  that  a  boy 
was  sometimes  left  to  his  own  devices.  Even  Shelley,  who 
is  always  supposed  to  have  been  pestered  beyond  endurance, 
has  drawn  a  vignette  of  his  life  at  Eton  that  hardly  suggests 
unadulterated  misery  : 

'  Those  bottles  of  warm  tea 
(Give  me  some  straw)  must  be  stowed  tenderly  ; 

Such  as  we  used,  in  summer  after  six. 

To  cram  in  great  coat  pockets,  and  to  mix 
Hard  eggs  and  radishes  and  rolls  at  Eton, 

And  couched  on  stolen  hay  in  those  green  harbours 
Farmers  called  gaps,  and  we  schoolboys  called  arbours, 

Would  feast  till  eight. 

The  Boat  on  the  Serchio. 
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the  ideals  of  their  age.1  Schoolmasters  had 
not  begun  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of 
perfunctory  classicism  and  indiscriminate  flog¬ 
ging.  The  splendid  humanism  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  had  dwindled  into  a  grotesque  shadow 
of  its  former  glory.  The  trouble  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  that  schools  teach  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  but  that  they  teach 
them  in  such  a  way  that  a  boy’s  mind  auto¬ 
matically  closes  as  soon  as  the  classics  are 
mentioned.  Instead  of  considering  them  the 
threshold  to  every  intellectual  adventure,  he 
regards  them  as  a  barren  discipline  that  has 
unfortunately  survived  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  difference  is  obvious  enough  if  we  compare 
the  genuine  humanistic  spirit  that  pervaded 
the  school  of  Vittorino  da  Feltre  with  the 
travesty  of  humanism  that  Dr.  Keate  offered 
at  Eton. 

Vittorino  was  born  in  1378  at  Feltre,  in  the 
Venetian  Alps.  After  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  University  of  Padua,  he  was  employed 
by  Gian  Francesco  Gonzaga  to  equip  his  sons 
for  that  inevitable  struggle  of  wits  which  meant 
fame  or  extinction  to  the  minor  Houses  of 
Italy  in  that  day.  The  school  which  he  founded 
bore  the  name  La  Casa  Giocosa,  The  Joyful 
House.  Here,  in  the  most  perfect  surroundings 
Vittorino  and  the  children  of  the  Marquis 
lived  and  worked.  Soon  boys  were  sent  to 
him  from  other  Italian  Counts  and  gradually 

1 R.  L.  Archer,  Secondary  Education  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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he  added  to  the  group  a  number  of  poor 
scholars.  The  great  feature  of  Vittorino’s 
teaching  was  his  insistence  that  mind  and  body 
should  be  harmoniously  developed.  Like  Pico 
della  Mirandola  and  indeed  like  all  the  great 
humanists  of  the  day  he  recognized  the  unity  of 
knowledge.  ‘  The  general  aims  of  The  Man¬ 
tuan  school,  as  they  were  developed  during  the 
two  and  twenty  years  in  which  Vittorino 
stamped  upon  it  the  impress  of  his  remarkable 
personality,  was  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the 
moral  and  religious  teaching  of  the  church 
with  classical  instruction  on  lines  approved  by 
Quintilian  and  with  the  knightly  disciples  of 
the  Italian  Castello,  all  being  suffused  with 
something  of  the  Greek  feeling  for  grace  and 
harmony.  ...  As  regards  the  particular  func¬ 
tion  of  instruction,  he  did  not  view  a  sound 
knowledge  of  literature  or  language  as  the 
decoration  of  a  leisured  life.  Instruction  he 
held  to  be  a  factor  of  profound  importance  in 
the  moulding  of  the  moral  element  in  person¬ 
ality.  The  function  of  man  as  citizen  was  that 
which  Vittorino  always  kept  in  view.  ‘  Not 
everyone,’  he  used  to  say,  ‘  is  called  to  be  a 
lawyer,  a  physician,  a  philosopher,  to  live  in  the 
public  eye,  nor  has  everyone  outstanding  gifts 
of  national  capacity,  but  all  of  us  are  created 
for  the  life  of  social  duty,  all  are  responsible  for 
the  personal  influence  which  goes  forth  from 
us.1  ’ 

1  Education  During  the  Renaissance,  W.  H.  Woodward, 
p.  12.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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What  a  contrast  between  this  Mantuan 
school  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  English 
public  schools  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  yet 
what  a  curious  similarity  between  Vittorino 
da  Feltre  and  Dr.  Arnold.  Both  men  set  out 
to  develop  character  rather  than  to  fashion 
scholars,  both  men  emphasized  moral  thought¬ 
fulness,  and  both  were  rewarded  by  the  personal 
devotion  of  their  pupils.  Profoundly  English 
as  Dr.  Arnold  was,  he  had  more  in  common 
with  this  Italian  humanist  of  the  Renaissance 
than  with  the  average  headmaster  of  his  own 
time  and  nationality.  The  blight  that  fell 
upon  humanism,  transforming  it  from  a  dis¬ 
cipline  which  aimed  at  drawing  out  all  the 
mental  and  moral  faculties  of  man  to  a  meaning¬ 
less  display  of  pedantry  disguised  under  the 
name  of  ‘  pure  scholarship,’  explains  the  decay 
of  English  secondary  education. 

Kinglake,  who  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
genuine  taste  for  the  classics  from  his  mother, 
tells  of  his  speedy  disillusionment  when  he 
arrived  at  Eton.  ‘  I  suppose  it’s  all  right  in 
the  end,  yet,  by  jove,  at  first  sight  it  does 
seem  a  sad  intellectual  fall  from  your  mother’s 
drawing  room  to  a  buzzing  school.  You  feel 
so  keenly  the  delights  of  early  knowledge  ! 
You  form  strange  mystic  friendships  with  the 
mere  names  of  mountains,  and  seas,  and 
continents  and  mighty  rivers  ;  you  learn  the 
ways  of  the  planets,  and  transcend  their 
narrow  limits,  and  ask  for  the  end  of  space 
.  .  .  yet  the  dismal  change  is  ordained,  and 
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then,  their  meagre  Latin  (the  same  for  every¬ 
body)  with  small  shreds  and  patches  of  Greek, 
is  thrown  like  a  pauper’s  pall  over  all  your 
early  lore  ;  instead  of  sweet  knowledge,  vile, 
monkish  doggrell,  grammars  and  graduses, 
dictionaries  and  Lexicons,  and  horrible  odds 
and  ends  of  dead  languages  are  given  you  for 
your  portion,  and  down  you  fall,  from  Roman 
story  to  a  three  inch  scrap  of  ‘  Scriptores 
Romani,’ — from  Greek  poetry,  down,  down  to 
the  cold  rations  of  ‘  Poetae  Graeci,’  cut  up  by 
commentators,  and  served  out  by  school¬ 
masters  !  ’ 1 

The  incarnation  of  this  system  of  education 
was  Dr.  Keate,  Headmaster  of  Eton  from  1809 
to  1834.  During  the  twenty-five  years  that 
he  ruled  over  Eton  there  was  no  change  in  the 
method  of  teaching  or  in  the  subjects  taught. 
The  only  subjects  that  Eton  professed  to  teach 
were  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  as 
much  divinity  as  could  be  gained  from  con¬ 
struing  the  Greek  Testament  and  reading 
Tomline’s  Commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  There  were  no  examinations  and  no 
trials  by  which  competition  might  be  sustained. 
Even  the  studies  of  the  classics  amounted  to 
nothing  but  laborious  trifling.  Year  after 
year  boys  plodded  their  way  through  the 
school,  mouthing  the  dry  bones  of  Grammar  and 
memorizing  vast  tracts  of  the  Aeneid  and  the 
Iliad.  Except  for  what  they  might  glean  for 
themselves  from  Homer  and  Virgil  they  knew 
1  Kinglake,  Eothen,  ch.  iv. 
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nothing  of  ancient  history.  ‘  Scriptores 
Graeci  ’  and  4  Scriptores  Romani,’  the  two  text¬ 
books  in  use,  contained  scraps  from  other 
authors  besides  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  until 
he  reached  the  sixth  form  an  Eton  boy  had  not 
read  a  single  Greek  play  or  a  single  book  of 
Herodotus.  He  had  probably  never  heard  of 
Pericles  t»r  the  Peloponnesian  War,  although  he 
had  been  studying  the  classics  and  nothing  but 
the  classics  for  four  or  five  years.  Dr.  James, 
who  entered  Eton  in  1760  and  afterwards 
became  headmaster  of  Rugby,  has  left  a*  me¬ 
ticulous  account  of  the  teaching  at  Eton.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  a  sixth  former  read  seventy 
lines  of  the  Iliad,  eighty  lines  of  Lucian,  sixty 
lines  of  Virgil,  sixty  lines  of  Horace’s  Satires , 
and  eighty  lines  from  a  text-book  called 
Scriptores  Romani.  He  also  wrote  a  theme  in 
Latin  and  a  set  of  Latin  elegiacs.  Between 
the  time  that  James  went  to  Eton  and  that 
Keate  became  headmaster  the  course  of  study 
remained  unchanged.1 

During  the  whole  of  Keate’s  regime  no 
regular  instruction  was  given  in  mathematics, 
history  or  modern  languages.  It  was  true  that 
a  boy  was  at  liberty  to  study  these  subjects,  if 
he  chose  to  pay  his  tutor  for  extra  tuition,  but 
officially  Eton  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
The  recognized  extras  were  French,  drawing, 
dancing  and  fencing.  Not  until  1851  was 
mathematics  raised  from  its  status  of  poor 
relation  and  made  part  of  the  regular  school 
1  Sir  H.  Maxwell-Lyte,  History  of  Eton  College,  pp.  319-324. 
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work.  Up  till  that  time  ambitious  boys  might 
have  recourse  to  a  licensed  writing  master  to 
teach  them  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  Modern 
languages  were  treated  as  ‘  extras  ’  until  1868, 
when  they  were  finally  admitted  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  by  Dr.  Hornby,  the  headmaster  to 
whom  Eton  owes  so  much  of  her  educational 
reform.  Some  knowledge  of  French  had  perco¬ 
lated  into  schools  owing  to  the  number  of 
emigres  that  settled  in  England  during  the 
French  Revolution,  but  German  and  Italian 
were  completely  unknown. 

Dr.  Keate  was  not  the  man  to  experiment 
with  the  curriculum.  He  undertook  to  teach 
the  classics,  a  heroic  enterprise  which  more  than 
satisfied  his  energies.  The  task  was  not  an 
easy  one.  He  taught,  or  tried  to  teach  single- 
handed,  the  lower  division  of  the  fifth  form, 
which  amounted  at  one  time  to  198  boys. 
Songs  and  even  choruses  were  often  sung 
during  the  school  hour  without  his  being  able 
to  spot  the  culprits.  Whenever  an  offender 
was  caught  he  was  immediately  chastised, 
for  Keate’s  discipline  rested  on  flogging  and 
nothing  else.  During  the  rebellion  of  1732, 
one  of  the  many  organized  rebellions  that  have 
occurred  at  Eton,  he  is  said  to  have  flogged 
eighty  boys  in  one  morning,  a  feat  that  has 
never  been  equalled.  No  doubt  his  memory  is 
encrusted  with  legends.  We  can  hardly  accept 
as  authentic  his  comment  on  the  beatitude  : 
1  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.’  ‘  Mind  that, 
it’s  your  duty  to  be  pure  in  heart.  If  you  are 
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not  pure  in  heart  I’ll  flogg  you.’  Nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  flogged  so 
continually  and  so  indiscriminately  that  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  ceased  to  be  a  disgrace. 
Furthermore,  he  so  habitually  assumed  that  all 
boys  were  liars  that  it  became  hardly  worth 
while  to  disabuse  him. 

The  actual  amount  of  time  spent  by  an  Eton 
boy  in  school  work  was  not  oppressive.  With¬ 
out  counting  Sunday  there  was  one  whole 
holiday  and  two  half-holidays  a  week,  which 
left  only  three  full  working  days.  On  whole 
holidays  a  boy’s  only  duties  were  to  attend 
chapel  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  ; 
on  half-holidays  he  had  one  chapel  and  two 
school  periods  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each, 
and  on  the  other  three  days  there  were  four 
periods  of  an  hour  each,  and  on  the  other  three 
days  there  were  four  periods  of  the  same  length. 
Altogether  not  more  than  eleven  hours  a  week 
were  spent  in  the  class  room.  Chapel  on  week¬ 
days  was  in  no  sense  a  religious  exercise  but 
merely  a  method  of  calling  the  roll.  Moral  and 
religious  teaching  of  any  kind  was  entirely 
neglected,  nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  it 
until,  in  1829,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  founded 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  three  scholarships 
requiring  religious  training.  It  had  long  been 
the  custom  for  the  fifth  form  to  recite  ten  or  a 
dozen  verses  from  the  Greek  Testament  every 
Monday,  but  no  one  pretended  that  this  weekly 
task  had  any  religious  character.  During  Lent, 
Grotius’  ‘  De  Veritate  ’  alternating  annually  with 
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a  treatise  of  Burnet  supplied  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  school.  On  Sundays  the  service  in 
chapel  was  read  quickly  and  mechanically.  It 
was  followed  by  a  long  sermon,  mumbled  by 
some  aged  man  with  a  weak  voice.  Although 
the  congregation  could  hear  nothing  the  boys 
are  said  to  have  been  strangely  quiet.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  was  a  tradition  in  favour  of 
decent  if  not  intelligent  silence.  Reciting  the 
Greek  Testament,  translating  Grotius,  and 
listening  to  inaudible  sermons — such  was  the 
whole  religion  for  the  year. 

Though  Eton  was  perhaps  the  arch  offender 
the  other  public  schools  were  hardly  more  en¬ 
lightened.  Numbers  are  certainly  not  the  only 
test,  but  it  is  significant  that  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century  the  most  famous  schools  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  Eton,  were 
often  notoriously  empty.  Eton’s  social  pres- 
tige  probably  accounts  for  its  large  numbers. 
In  1830  there  were  556  in  the  upper  school  and 
56  in  the  lower  school.  Harrow  under  Dr. 
Wordsworth  (1835-1844)  dropped  to  69.  Win¬ 
chester  under  Dr.  Moberley  in  1855  numbered 
only  68  commoners.  Westminster  from  324  in 
1818  had  dropped  to  100  in  1835.  Charter- 
house,  which  was  the  one  public  school  to  adopt 
Andrew  Bell  s  monitorial  system,  by  which  the 
older  boys  were  used  to  teach  the  younger  ones, 
rose  from  233  to  480  in  seven  years  and  then 
dropped  back  to  103,  after  which  the  head¬ 
master  resigned.  Under  Dr.  Wooll,  Arnold’s 
predecessor,  Rugby  fluctuated  between  380  and 
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123.  Shrewsbury  was  the  greatest  exception. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  it  had  been  the 
great  school  of  England,  and  under  Samuel 
Butler  (1798-1836)  it  became  once  more  the 
first  classical  school  in  the  country.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Butler’s  own  account,  when  he  became 
headmaster  the  school  was  practically  extinct. 
There  was  scarcely  a  single  boy  to  be  found, 
and  ‘  no  regular  school  or  discipline  had  been 
established  for  twenty  years.’  1 

The  Public  Schools  Commission  (1864)  recog¬ 
nized  nine  public  schools — Eton,  Westminster, 
Winchester,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury, 
Charterhouse,  St.  Paul’s,  and  Merchant  Taylors’. 
During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  century  not 
one  of  those  schools  attempted  to  teach  any 
science  as  part  of  the  regular  school  course. 
Dr.  Drury,  the  great  headmaster  of  Harrow 
under  whom  four  prime  ministers  were  edu¬ 
cated,2  occasionally  invited  a  ‘  Lecturer  in 
National  and  Experimental  Philosophy  ’  to 
visit  the  school,  but  these  lectures  were  always 
regarded  as  entertainment  rather  than  in¬ 
struction. 

There  were  of  course  other  schools  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  the  instruction  was  not  so  rigidly 
classical.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  (1866) 
43  per  cent,  of  the  782  schools  considered  were 
entirely  non-classical.  Mr.  R.  L.  Archer  cites 

1  Life  of  Samuel  Butler,  by  his  grandson  Samuel  Butler. 

2  Lord  Goderich,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Palmerston. 
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a  little  text  book,  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  which  had  reached  its  eigh¬ 
teenth  edition  in  1821.  ‘It  deals  in  cateche¬ 
tical  form  with  religion,  logic,  morality,  atmos¬ 
pheric  phenomena,  sound,  earthquakes,  and 
volcanoes,  the  tides,  metaphysics,  jurispru¬ 
dence,  medicine,  chemistry,  botany,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  metre,  mathematics,  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  mechanics,  chronology, 
astronomy,  geography,  history,  mythology, 
natural  history,  mineralogy,  pneumatics,  hy¬ 
drostatics,  electricity,  galvanism,  artificial 
memory,  and  the  drama.’  And  all  in  340 
pages.  After  reading  this  table  of  contents 
one  is  tempted  to  think  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  a  narrowly  classical  education. 
One  of  the  difficulties  was  that  no  school  was 
able  to  depart  from  the  intentions  of  its  founder. 
In  1805  the  headmaster  of  the  Leeds  Grammar 
School  wished  to  teach  non-classical  subjects, 
but  although  there  was  no  objection  from  the 
parents,  he  was  restrained  from  doing  so  by 
law.  Lord  Eldon  decided  that  desirable  as  the 
change  might  be  to  the  community,  it  was  not 
the  founder’s  intention  and  was  therefore 
illegal.  Finally,  in  1840,  after  it  had  become 
apparent  that  this  decision  was  being  ignored, 
schools  were  permitted  by  law  to  modernize 
their  curriculum. 

The  growing  demand  for  more  general  edu¬ 
cation  throughout  the  country,  coincident  with 
the  rise  of  industrialism,  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  the  public  schools.  The  Edinburgh 
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reviewers  thundered  against  the  slothfulness 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  teaching  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,1  and  gradually,  very  gradually, 
reforms  were  introduced.  Lord  Brougham 
discovered  that  the  collegers  at  Eton  who  were 
supposedly  free  scholars,  recipients  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth’s  bounty,  were  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging.  Fifty  of 
the  seventy  scholars  were  crowded  into  one 
large  room,  called  Long  Chamber,  where  they 
slept  and  studied  in  complete  absence  of  clean¬ 
liness  and  comfort.  There  were  not  enough 
bedsteads  to  go  round,  which  meant  that 
several  of  the  younger  boys  slept  on  the  floor, 
always  supposing  that  the  demands  of  fag- 
masters  and  the  activities  of  hungry  rats  per¬ 
mitted  sleep  at  all.  As  a  result,  those  collegers 
who  could  afford  it  provided  themselves  with 
rooms  in  the  town,  a  habit  at  which  the  masters 
connived,  although  it  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  statutes  of  the  founder.  The  authorities 
were  so  conscious  of  the  disgraceful  conditions 
in  Long  Chamber  that  when  the  King  of  Prussia 
visited  Eton  in  1842  and  asked  to  see  where 
the  collegers  lived  permission  was  abruptly 
refused.  A  privilege  of  collegers,  which  aroused 
righteous  indignation  among  Eton  reformers, 
was  the  free  entry  admitted  them  into  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Thus  a  boy  was  enabled 
to  go  through  Eton  and  Cambridge  without 
taking  examinations  of  any  kind,  and  after  four 
years  at  the  university  he  was  quite  likely  to 
1  Edinburgh  Review,  1830  and  1831,  vols.  51  and  53. 
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come  back  to  Eton  as  a  master.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  supposing  a  boy  wanted  to  take 
extras  such  as  mathematics,  which  Cambridge 
was  supposed  to  teach,  many  of  the  masters, 
never  having  been  compelled  to  study  such 
subjects,  were  quite  incapable  of  teaching  them. 

If  such  were  the  conditions  at  Eton,  it  can 
readily  be  imagined  that  secondary  education 
throughout  the  whole  country  was  in  a  des¬ 
perate  state.  ‘  The  pulp  so  bitter,  how  shall 
taste  the  rind.’  We  are  not  concerned  here 
with  the  problem  of  national  education,  but  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  dark  background  of 
illiteracy  against  which  was  set  this  peculiarly 
English  system  of  aristocratic  schools.  As  a 
result  of  a  Parliamentary  enquiry  in  1816,  Lord 
Brougham  estimated  that  ‘  Middlesex  was,  be¬ 
yond  all  dispute,  the  worst  educated  part  of 
Christendom,’  only  one-forty-sixth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  having  the  means  of  education,  even  as 
that  was  understood  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Four  years  later  Brougham  introduced  the  first 
Education  Bill,  which  was  dropped  at  Castle- 
reagh  s  request,  and  it  was  not  until  1833  that 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  the  modest  sum 
of  £20,000  for  education.  Even  then  the  House 
was  not  at  all  convinced  that  education  should 
be  considered  as  a  national  responsibility.1  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  last  civilized  country  to  abandon 
the  laissez-faire  policy  in  education.  As  late 

1  That  persistently  wrong-headed  reformer,  William 
Cobbett,  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  education  for  the  people 
and  voted  against  the  first  education  grant  ' 
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as  1878  Matthew  Arnold  was  deploring  that  ‘  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  programme  of  the  twenty-two 
engagements  of  the  Liberal  Party  there  is  not 
a  word  of  middle-class  education.’  1  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  to  learn  that  the  supply  of  grammar 
schools  in  England  was  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  population  during  the  Middle  Ages  than 
at  any  subsequent  period  up  to  the  Education 
Act  of  1902. 2 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
those  aristocratic  institutions  had  forfeited 
their  right  to  intellectual  supremacy.  Such 
books  as  Maria  and  R.  L.  Edgeworth’s  Prac¬ 
tical  Education  (1801)  shows  that  intelligent 
people  were  beginning  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
a  moribund  classical  training.  ‘  Too  much 
time,’  said  the  Edgeworths,  ‘  is  sacrificed  to 
the  study  of  learned  languages,  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  general  improvement  of  under¬ 
standing  and  formation  of  character.’  Clearly 
the  inspiration  of  humanism  had  been  lost  while 
that  of  science  had  not  yet  made  itself  felt. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Dr.  Arnold  restored 
confidence  in  public  schools  by  inoculating  them 
with  the  old  conception  of  humanism.  He  was 
the  first  Englishman  of  his  time  to  comprehend 
that  the  classics  were  the  gateway  to  all  ethical, 
philosophical,  and  political  problems,  and  to 
teach  them  as  such.  What  Europe  owes  to 
this  conception  of  humanism  has  been  ex- 

1 M.  Arnold,  Mixed  Essays.  Porro  TJnum  est  Necessari-urn. 

2  R.  L.  Archer,  Secondary  Education  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  p.  1. 
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pressed  once  and  for  all  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  : 
‘  Europe  owes  to  humanism  the  creation  of  a 
new  atmosphere,  the  diffusion  of  a  new  spirit, 
the  initiation  of  forces  hostile  to  obscurantism, 
pedantry,  and  superstition,  forces  making  for 
intellectual  light,  for  the  advance  of  knowledge 
in  every  field,  and  not  merely  for  freedom,  but 
for  something  without  which  freedom  itself  may 
be  a  burden  or  curse,  the  power  to  comprehend 
its  right  limits  and  to  employ  it  for  worthy 
ends.’1  That  ideal  of  humanism  is  worth  per¬ 
petuating,  and  that  it  has  been  perpetuated  in 
English  schools,  to  a  modest  extent,  is  due  to 
Dr.  Arnold. 

1  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Essays  and  Addresses,  p.  516. 
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RUGBY — 1567-1828 

Lawrence  Sheriffe,  the  founder  of  Rugby, 
was  not  a  king  like  the  founder  of  Eton,  nor  a 
bishop  like  the  founder  of  Winchester.  He  was 
a  grocer,  and  the  little  we  know  about  him  is 
mostly  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company.  His  name  also  occurs  in  Foxe’s  Book 
of  Martyrs,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  a  servant 
of  the  Lady  (afterwards  Queen)  Elizabeth.  A 
very  loyal  servant  he  seems  to  have  been,  for 
when  Elizabeth  was  accused  of  being  involved 
in  Wyatt’s  Rebellion,  Sheriffe  came  to  her  de¬ 
fence  and  denounced  the  witness  against  her  as 
a  knave.  Elizabeth  did  not  forget  the  loyal 
grocer,  and  when  she  came  to  the  throne  we 
find  the  Heralds’  College  granting  Lawrence 
Sheriffe  a  coat  of  arms,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  school.  At  about  this  time, 
owing  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  buying  and  selling  of 
land,  and  Sheriffe,  being  now  a  prosperous 
merchant,  indulged  in  the  popular  speculation. 
Among  other  properties  he  acquired  ‘  titles  and 
hereditaments  in  Brownsover  late  of  the  Mon¬ 
astery  de  Pratis  of  Leicester  ’  and  several 
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cottages  in  the  town  of  Rugby.  Out  of  this 
fortunate  venture  was  born  Rugby  School. 

Sheriffe  died  in  1567  leaving  a  will  which 
proves  him  to  have  been  something  more  than 
a  prosperous  business  man.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  he  provided  for  his  wife,  his  two 
apprentices,  his  servants,  and  his  1  gray  amb¬ 
ling  nagge,’  but  the  significance  of  the  will  for 
posterity  lies  in  the  directions  to  his  two  dear 
friends,  George  Harrison  of  London,  Gentleman, 
and  Barnard  Field  of  London,  Grocer.  Fifty 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  to  them  ‘  towards  the 
building  of  a  school-house  and  alms-house  in 
Rugby.’  In  case  that  sum  should  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose  he  bequeathed  to  them 
a  further  one  hundred  pounds  with  which  to 
purchase  other  lands  ‘  as  shall  at  the  least  be 
of  the  yearly  value  of  forty-five  shillings.’ 
One  month  later  Sheriffe  added  a  codicil  to  his 
will  in  which  he  revoked  several  legacies  in¬ 
cluding  the  hundred  pounds  he  had  left  to 
Harrison  and  Field,  substituting  in  its  place 
one-third  of  his  Middlesex  estate.  This  gift  of 
eight  acres  in  the  heart  of  London,  a  mere  after¬ 
thought  in  Sheriffe’s  mind,  was  the  making  of 
the  school’s  fortune.  Soon  after  the  founder’s 
death,  the  property,  known  as  Conduit’s  Close, 
was  let  for  eight  pounds  a  year.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Arnold’s 
predecessor,  Dr.  Wooll,  the  annual  rent  of 
Conduit  Close  amounted  to  £2378. 

Annexed  to  the  will  was  a  paper  called  the 
Intent  of  Lawrence  Sheriffe,  in  which  the 
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founder  explained  in  detail  how  the  money  for 
his  charities  was  to  be  expended.  Obviously 
he  had  in  mind  the  care  of  the  aged  as  well  as 
the  education  of  the  young.  For  this  purpose 
he  ordered  his  executors  to  provide  near  the 
school-house  1  foure  meete  lodgings  for  foure 
poore  men,’  two  of  whom  were  to  be  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Rugby  and  two  of  Brownsover.  They 
were  to  be  paid  sevenpence  a  week  and  to  be 
called  the  almsmen  of  Lawrence  Sheriffe.  The 
executors  were  also  ordered  to  procure  ‘  an 
honest,  discreete  and  learned  man  at  a  salary 
of  twelve  pounds  a  year  to  be  headmaster  of 
the  school,  which  was  to  be  for  ever  known  as 
“  The  Free  School  of  Lawrence  Sheriffe  of 
London,  Grocer.”  ’  He  further  stipulated  that 
the  school  should  serve  primarily  the  parishes 
of  Rugby  and  Brownsover,  though  children 
from  adjoining  parishes  might  be  admitted. 

Unfortunately  the  intentions  of  the  founder 
were  not  scrupulously  fulfilled.  The  property 
of  Brownsover  which  had  been  left  to  John 
Hawkins  and  Bridget  his  wife,  sister  of 
Lawrence  Sheriffe,  during  their  lifetime  for 
£16  13s.  4d.,  was  claimed  by  their  heirs,  who 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  school  to  extend 
to  no  more  than  the  regular  annual  payment. 
The  questions  involved  several  lawsuits,  which 
finally  terminated  in  1652  in  favour  of  the 
school.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Hawkins  heirs 
should  surrender  to  the  school  the  property  of 
Brownsover  and  pay  arrears  amounting  to  the 
very  considerable  sum  of  £7 42.  Thus,  owing 
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to  the  litigiousness  of  its  early  headmasters, 
the  growth  of  Rugby  in  its  most  critical  period 
was  definitely  assured. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  history  of  the 
great  English  schools  than  the  way  in  which 
their  paths  have  gradually  converged.  Start¬ 
ing  from  the  most  diverse  origins,  they  have 
come  to  produce  without  any  collusion  what  is 
known,  for  better  or  worse,  as  the  public  school 
type.  Eton  and  Winchester  are  the  only  two 
schools  that  were  born  to  the  purple.  Rugby, 
as  we  have  seen,  wras  founded  by  a  prosperous 
grocer  as  a  free  school  for  the  boys  of  Rugby, 
Brownsover,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Charterhouse,  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton,  a 
coal  merchant,  was  primarily  intended  as  a 
home  for  the  aged,  for  ‘  gentlemen  by  descent 
and  in  poverty,  soldiers  that  have  borne  arms 
by  sea  or  land,  merchants  decayed  by  piracy 
or  shipwreck,  or  servants  in  household  to  the 
King  or  Queen’s  Majesty.’  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  an  almshouse  for  these  eighty  pensioners 
utton  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
education  of  forty  boys.  Harrow,  founded  in 
I57I  by  John  Lyon,  a  yeoman  of  Preston,  is 
another  example  of  the  interest  in  education 
shown  by  the  middle  class.  Lyon  was  more 
meticulous  in  his  instructions  than  Lawrence 
Sheriffe.-  The  boys  were  ‘  to  be  initiated  in 
the  elements  of  Latin  versification  very  early.’ 
Incidentally  he  takes  particular  pains  to  insist 
that  ‘  no  girls  shall  be  received  to  be  taught  in 
the  same  school.’  Lyon  also  prescribed  a 
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course  of  amusements  which  was  to  include 
*  driving  a  top,  tossing  a  handball,  running, 
shooting,  and  no  other.’  Dean  Colet’s  statutes 
of  St.  Paul’s  (1509)  drawn  up  with  the  help  of 
Erasmus,  stipulated  that  the  headmaster  should 
be  ‘  learned  in  good  and  clean  Latin  literature, 
and  also  in  Greek,  if  such  may  be  gotten.’ 

The  significant  thing  about  those  schools  is 
that  they  were  not  catering  for  the  sons  of  the 
aristocracy.  Roger  Ascham  maintained  that 
‘  commonly  the  meaner  men’s  children  came  to 
be  the  wisest  councillors,  and  greatest  doers,  in 
the  mighty  affairs  of  this  realm.’  The  Refor¬ 
mation  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  education 
owing  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  religious 
schools,  and  though  private  philanthropists  like 
Lawrence  Sheriffe,  John  Lyon,  and  Thomas 
Sutton  came  to  the  rescue,  England  had  to 
wait  over  three  centuries  for  anything  like 
national  education.1 

Once  the  dangers  of  infancy  were  passed, 
Rugby  jogged  along  for  a  hundred  years  as 
a  prosperous  but  undistinguished  grammar 
school.  The  school  register  dates  from  1675, 
at  which  time  it  appears  that  Rugby  was  no 
longer  merely  a  free  school  for  boys  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Of  the  twenty-six  boys  who 
entered  in  that  year  nearly  half  lived  at  a  dis- 

1  According  to  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  no  fewer  than  137  en" 
dowed  schools  were  founded  during  the  first  sixty  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  them  were  endowed  with 
the  property  of  dissolved  monasteries,  but  they  did  not 
compensate  for  what  was  lost.  T homas  and  Matthew  A  mold, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  London,  1897,  p.  25. 
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tance  and  were  not  foundationers.1  Under 
Henry  Holyoake,  the  first  outstanding  head¬ 
master  of  Rugby,  the  proportion  of  non¬ 
foundationers  increased  still  further.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  admirable  history  of  the  school  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Holyoake  was  a  ‘  strong 
man,  a  sound  scholar,  and  a  good  organizer, 
and  it  was  probably  but  the  poverty  of  the 
school  endowments  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  raising  Rugby  to  the  first  rank.’  His  term 
as  headmaster  lasted  from  1688  to  1731,  during 
which  time  the  value  of  the  school  property 
was  growing  fast.  In  1748  the  yearly  income 
was  found  to  be  £116  17s.  6d.,  of  which 
£63  6s.  8d.  was  appropriated  to  the  master’s 
salary  and  the  remainder  to  the  relief  and 
clothing  of  the  four  almsmen  and  to  necessary 
repairs.  Although  the  trustees  were  em¬ 
powered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  borrow  money 
on  the  mortgage  of  the  Middlesex  property  the 
school  languished  for  lack  of  funds.  The  year 
1 777  marks  the  dawn  of  Rugby’s  new  splendour, 
the  year  in  which  the  free  school  of  Lawrence 
Sheriffe  of  London,  grocer,  begins  to  develop 
into  one  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England. 
The  change  is  due  to  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot, 
one  of  the  trustees,  and  to  Thomas  James,  the 
second  of  Rugby’s  three  great  schoolmasters. 
Sir  John  Wilmot,  who  besides  being  a  trustee 
was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  drafted  a  new  constitution  reorganizing 
the  finances,  and  enabling  the  trustees  to  raise 

1  i.e.  Free  scholars. 
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the  sum  of  £10,000  by  disposing  of  such  pre¬ 
mises  as  were  necessary.  By  a  stroke  of  luck 
Thomas  James  became  headmaster  at  this 
juncture  and  realized  the  great  opportunities 
which  the  reorganization  offered. 

The  new  constitution,  containing  rules, 
orders,  and  observations  for  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rugby  School  and  charity,  remained 
in  effect  until  1868  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
Public  Schools  Act  of  that  year,  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  remodelled.  Lawrence  Sheriffe  had 
been  wise  enough  not  to  lay  down  what  should 
be  taught  in  his  school.  Probably  he  had  no 
educational  theories  of  his  own  beyond  the 
feeling  that  the  headmaster  should  be  an 
honest,  discreet,  master  of  arts.  Though  the 
constitution  of  1 777  did  away  with  the  founder’s 
pleasantly  elastic  system  its  provisions  were  on 
the  whole  singularly  advanced.  It  appointed 
a  special  master  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic 
in  all  its  branches.  It  undertook  to  instruct 
the  boys  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  morality,  and  good  manners,  and  thereby 
qualify  them  to  become  useful  members  of  the 
community.  In  case  of  sickness  or  old  age  it 
provided  for  pensions  for  the  headmaster  and 
ushers.  It  arranged  for  regular  examinations 
four  times  a  year  in  the  presence  of  the  trustees, 
and  it  further  stimulated  scholarship  by  em¬ 
powering  them  ‘  to  elect  and  send,  at  such  time 
as  they  shall  think  proper,  eight  boys  to  any 
of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,’  and  to 
pay  them  £40  a  year.  The  scholars  so  elected 
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were  known  as  the  exhibitioners  of  Lawrence 
Sheriffe. 

Under  this  liberal  constitution  and  with  Dr. 
James  as  headmaster  the  school  rose  rapidly 
in  numbers  from  60  to  245  boys.  James  was 
an  Etonian  and  he  brought  with  him  to  Rugby, 
Eton  methods  of  discipline  and  school  manage¬ 
ment.  He  introduced  dames’  houses,  fagging, 
and  a  body  of  prefects,  though  these  prefects 
filled  a  very  different  function  from  the  prae¬ 
postors  of  Arnold’s  day  ;  privileges  they  had 
in  abundance,  but  apparently  no  duties.  In 
many  ways,  however,  James  represented  the 
modern  ideal  of  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  alive 
to  the  importance  of  exercise,  and  until  bathing 
sheds  were  built  by  the  river  he  allowed  the 
boys  to  use  his  own  private  bath.  In  the  little 
details  of  administration  which  seem  so  paltry 
to  the  outsider,  and  are  so  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  a  school,  James  was  extraordinarily 
vigilant.  His  letters  to  Samuel  Butler,  an  old 
pupil  who  became  headmaster  of  Shrewsbury, 
are  full  of  practical  advice  on  school  manage¬ 
ment.  ‘  It  is  not  possible,’  he  writes,  ‘  to  lay 
down  any  rules  for  provisions  of  meat  and 
drink.  I  allowed  four  bushels  of  malt  to  a 
hogshead — that  is,  to  about  seventy  gallons  ; 
and  I  brewed  twelve  bushels  together  (which  is 
very  much  indeed  in  favour  of  good  beer).  I 
advise  you  to  brew  no  ale  at  all — only  the  above 
table  beer.  Buy  your  porter  or  ale  for  your  own 
drinking,  for  if  your  ale  be  accessible  it  will  ex¬ 
haust  your  pocket.  During  all  the  latter  years 
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of  my  mastership  I  brewed  no  ale,  for  it  always 
spoiled  my  small  beer.  It  may  even  answer 
to  buy  (at  a  brewhouse)  your  small  beer,  if  you 
can  get  it  good.  I  have  sometimes  thought — 
for  Mrs.  James  had  no  rule — that  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  meat  for  each  boy  (including 
bone)  was  rather  beyond  the  mark,  and  that 
half-a-pound  was  certainly  below  it,  unless  it 
were  just  after  the  holidays,  or  when  they  had 
money  in  their  pockets.  Provide  enough,  for 
yourselves  and  servants  must  also  be  provided 
for.  Whatever  is  left  (small  bits  on  plates, 
etc.,  I  gave  to  poor  women  with  the  pot  liquor, 
three  times  a  week,  and  with  scraps  of  bread 
in  it)  will  clearly  do  for  a  hash  next  day — which 
boys  like.’ 1 

James  discussed  the  curriculum  at  Rugby 
with  equal  thoroughness.  Among  other  things 
he  discloses  the  fact  that  the  fifth  and  sixth 
forms  devoted  one  hour  a  week  to  English 
literature  and  mathematics.  ‘  Third  lesson  of 
Saturday  at  twelve.  Thirty-five  lines  in  select 
parts  of  Milton  (suppose  the  printed  Elegant 
Extracts  of  Poetry ,  by  Dr.  Knox,  were  used). 
This  also  would  be  a  reading-book  or  a  library 
of  poetry  to  a  schoolboy.  Now  also  mathe¬ 
matics  were  done,  which  was  my  utter  ruin  at 
the  time  ;  or  speeches  rehearsed,  which  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  avoid  altogether,  as  being  the  most 
painful  and  laborious  instruction  that  can  be 
given.  Nothing  wears  a  man  out  so  much. 

1  Life  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Butler,  2  vols.  1896,  vol.  i. 
P-  33- 
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Saturday  is  a  half-holiday,  and  of  course  (like 
other  half -holidays)  is  for  writing,  dancing, 
French,  drawing,  or  even  fencing — as  it  is  now 
taught  at  Rugby.’ 1  In  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  trustees  James  complained  that  the 
weekly  lecture  on  mathematics  after  Saturday 
morning’s  business  ‘  not  only  kept  his  mind 
upon  the  full  stretch  during  the  delivery  but 
even  wearied  his  body  to  excess  and  made  it 
hot,  or  at  any  rate  perspire  too  much.’ 

Poor  Dr.  James  sweating  over  his  mathe¬ 
matical  lecture  may  not  have  been  a  heroic 
figure,  but  at  any  rate  his  teaching  meant 
something  to  him.  It  was  not  merely  a  me¬ 
chanical  exercise  that  had  to  be  gone  through 
in  order  to  earn  his  salary  and  to  keep  the  boys 
occupied.  He  tasted  his  reward,  the  only  real 
reward  a  schoolmaster  gets,  in  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  a  few  chosen  pupils.  The  most 
brilliant  of  these  was  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
The  man  who  in  after  life  threw  his  cook  out 
of  the  window,  and  was  then  seized  with  re¬ 
morse  because  of  the  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
violets  outside,  was  a  picturesque  character 
even  at  school.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  was  so  phenomenal  that  James  could  do 
nothing  with  him.  He  claimed,  and  his  claim 
has  never  been  disputed,  that  he  was  the  first 
boy  at  Rugby  or  any  other  school  to  write 
Greek  verse.  Confident  in  his  own  powers, 
Landor  treated  the  headmaster  with  gross  dis¬ 
respect.  On  one  occasion  when  Dr.  James 

1  Life  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Butler,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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called  upon  him  in  his  study  Landor,  though 
knowing  perfectly  who  it  was,  greeted  him 
with  the  cry,  ‘  Get  thee  hence,  Satan.’  Equally 
characteristic  of  Landor  was  the  consideration 
he  showed  his  fag,  whom  he  paid  three  pence  a 
week  for  his  services.  Finally,  after  being 
made  the  subject  of  particularly  scurrilous 
verses,  Dr.  James  requested  Mr.  Landor  to 
remove  his  son  from  the  school,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  rebellious  himself  and  inclined  to 
incite  others  to  rebellion.  James  was  perhaps 
too  much  inclined  to  request  instead  of  com¬ 
manding,  but  we  must  remember  that  up  to 
the  time  of  Dr.  Arnold  it  was  the  trustees  and 
not  the  headmaster  who  wielded  the  real 
authority.  One  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
Arnold  accepted  his  post  was  that  his  right  to 
expel  without  reference  to  the  trustees  should 
be  recognized.  Under  Dr.  James  school  dis¬ 
cipline  was  still  in  the  making.  He  writes  to 
the  parents  that  ‘  the  master  will  always  be 
glad  to  receive  his  scholars  returning  to  school 
within  the  first  week  after  every  vacation.’ 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  what  will  happen  if  the 
boys  are  more  than  a  week  late.  There  is  no 
reason  to  argue  from  this  that  Dr.  James  was 
a  weak  man.  The  fact  that  he  quelled  two 
rebellions  proves  that  he  knew  when  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  authority.  With  our  modern  concep¬ 
tion  of  friendly  relations  between  masters  and 
boys  it  is  difficult  to  remember  that  in  the  old 
days  rebellion  was  part  of  the  game,  and  Dr. 
James  was  perfectly  serious  when  he  said  that 
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a  headmaster’s  house  must  always  prove  a 
hot-bed  of  rebellion  because  of  the  number  of 
big  boys  there.  In  spite  of  the  atmosphere  of 
guerilla  warfare  in  which  as  a  headmaster  he 
necessarily  lived,  Dr.  James  left  the  school  in 
a  stronger  position  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Its  teaching  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of 
other  schools,  and  in  some  respects  it  was  more 
advanced.  He  introduced  the  study  of  arith¬ 
metic,  and  ancient  and  modern  history  before 
these  subjects  had  penetrated  into  Eton  or 
Winchester.  In  other  ways  he  showed  his 
devotions  to  Rugby’s  interests  by  initiating  the 
demand  for  more  school  buildings  and  by 
buying  adjoining  properties  for  that  purpose 
at  his  own  expense.  Rugby  Chapel  contains  a 
fine  memorial  to  him,  but  a  greater  memorial 
still,  according  to  Mr.  Rouse,  is  that  which  he 
built  for  himself.  ‘  Thomas  James,’  says  the 
school  historian,  ‘  was  the  creator  of  Rugby  as 
it  now  is.’ 

As  far  as  scholarship  and  numbers  go  the 
Rugby  of  Dr.  James  was  not  far  inferior  to  the 
Rugby  of  Dr.  Arnold.  The  difference  lay  in 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school.  A  re¬ 
bellion  under  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  been  in¬ 
conceivable.  Under  other  headmasters  rebel¬ 
lions  were  accepted,  like  outbreaks  of  cholera, 
as  being  unfortunate  but  inevitable.  Dr. 
Ingles,  familiarly  known  as  the  Black  Tiger, 
who  succeeded  James,  is  chiefly  remembered 
as  the  man  who  was  headmaster  during  the 
Great  Rebellion  of  1797.  One  of  his  most  dis- 
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tinguished  pupils,  Macready,  the  great  actor, 
describes  him  as  ‘  a  pale,  ascetic-looking  man, 
whose  deportment  was  grave,  dignified  and 
awe-inspiring.’  His  conduct  during  the  re¬ 
bellion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
awe-inspiring,  as  he  merely  locked  himself  in 
his  study  and  posted  a  soldier  with  a  fixed 
bayonet  in  front  of  the  door.  Rugby  and 
Winchester  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  schools  where  rebellions  necessitated  read¬ 
ing  the  Riot  Act  and  calling  out  the  troops. 
It  is  significant  of  the  discipline  of  the  time 
that  when  Ingles  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  masters 
to  cope  with  the  situation  they  were  all  away 
hunting,  shooting,  or  otherwise  amusing  them¬ 
selves.  Probably  the  excitement  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  Wars  and  the  expected  French  invasion 
whetted  the  boys’  appetite  for  sieges  and  re¬ 
bellions.  In  1798  Rugby  contributed  £52  for 
national  defence,  and  in  1804  the  school  fur¬ 
nished  two  companies  of  well-equipped  volun¬ 
teers.  ‘  The  elder  boys,’  says  Macready,  ‘  had 
their  blue  coats  cuffed  and  collared  with  scarlet 
and  exercised  after  school  hours  with  heavy 
wooden  broadswords.’ 1 

The  character  and  achievements  of  Dr. 
Wooll,  Ingles’  successor,  are  not  easy  to  esti¬ 
mate.  Macready  calls  him  an  ‘  agreeable, 

1  In  the  Winchester  rebellion  of  1793  which  caused  the 
resignation  of  Burke’s  friend,  Dr.  Warton,  it  is  curious  to 
note  as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  boys  adopted  the  red 
cap  of  liberty  and  equality. 

The  last  important  mutiny  in  the  history  of  public  schools 
was  the  Marlborough  Rebellion  of  1851. 
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good-natured,  pompous  little  man.’  Thomas 
Hughes,  who  was  not  at  Rugby  under  him 
and  is  therefore  recording  the  opinion  of 
others,  describes  him  as  ‘  a  choleric  as  well  as 
exceedingly  vigorous  little  Hercules  in  black 
tights.’  During  his  twenty-two  years  of  office 
the  numbers  in  the  school  rose  to  unprece¬ 
dented  heights  and  dropped  off  again,  for  no 
apparent  reason.  In  1 8 1 6  Rugby  was  the 
second  largest  school  in  England,  and  its  381 
boys  are  said  to  have  come  from  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  West  Indies. 
Eleven  years  later,  just  before  he  resigned,  the 
number  had  dropped  to  123,  lower  than  it  had 
been  for  any  time  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
In  spite  of  this  fluctuation  Rugby  kept  up  its 
reputation  for  scholarship.  There  were  nine 
assistant  masters,  including  a  French  master 
and  a  writing  master,  who  also  taught  arith¬ 
metic.  Besides  teaching  the  sixth  form  Wooll 
examined  from  time  to  time  every  class  in  the 
school.  During  his  rule  six  more  scholarships 
at  the  university  were  founded,  which  together 
with  those  instituted  by  the  constitution  of 
1777  brought  the  total  to  fourteen.  He  also 
encouraged  scholarship  by  establishing  two 
prizes  of  ten  and  six  guineas  for  the  best  Latin 
and  English  verse  of  the  year.  Other  prizes 
for  Greek  and  Latin  verse  were  subsequently 
founded,  and  the  successful  candidates  recited 
their  effusions  before  the  trustees  at  the  annual 
June  examination. 

Speech  Day  at  Rugby  has  always  been  a 
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great  occasion.  Some  idea  of  what  a  great 
occasion  meant  to  the  Rugby  schoolboy  of 
Dr.  James’s  day  can  be  gleaned  from  the  remini¬ 
scences  of  Charles  Appleby,  well  known,  at  least 
in  the  last  century,  to  all  devotees  of  hunting  : 

‘  A  sort  of  Saturnalia,  now  I  should  hope  abolished, 
followed  the  speeches.  The  last  few  days  of  the  half 
year  were  spent  in  all  kinds  of  riotous  excesses  ;  no 
lessons  were  expected  to  be  done,  excepting  after  a 
manner  chosen  by  the  boys,  that  is  to  say,  anyhow  ; 
and  half  the  windows  of  the  school  were  broken,  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  parents,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rugby 
glaziers.  Then  the  closing  scene  may  scarcely  be 
credible.  What  is  called  a  feast,  or  supper,  was  given 
at  each  boarding-house,  and  punch,  ad  libitum,  was 
the  order  of  the  night.  As  for  myself,  I  was  generally 
put  to  bed  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  the  effects  of 
which  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  the  first  day’s  journey 
on  my  road  home.  An  unquenchable  thirst  prevailed, 
in  appeasing  which  another  day’s  excess  was  the  con¬ 
sequence,  and  a  temporary  fever  produced.’  1 

Dr.  Wooll  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of 
carrying  on  school  work  while  the  school  itself 
was  in  the  process  of  rebuilding.  That  he  was 
able  under  the  conditions  to  give  an  impetus 
to  scholarship  is  remarkable,  and  we  need  not 
be  surprised  if  the  more  intangible  duties  of  a 
schoolmaster  escaped  his  attention.  When  he 
resigned  in  1828  Rugby  was  ripe  for  Dr.  Arnold. 
Thomas  James  had  laid  down  an  excellent 
system  of  education.  Under  his  successors 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds  had  been  spent  on 
a  new  block  of  buildings,  but  something  was 

1  Nimrod’s  Life  and  Times.  Fraser’s  Magazine,  1842. 
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still  lacking.  The  seed  of  Lawrence  Sheriffe 
had  prospered  mightily  without  yet  attaining 
its  full  growth.  ‘  We  toil  and  plod  to  fill  the 
memory  and  leave  both  understanding  and 
conscience  empty.’  So  Montaigne  had  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  almost  inevitable  fault  in 
teaching  upon  which  the  wise  mayor  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  laid  his  finger  had  not  been  corrected  in 
the  English  Public  School.  What  was  needed 
was  some  personality  capable  of  opening  up 
vistas  of  a  wider  life,  someone  with  a  strong 
sense  of  leadership,  who  loved  the  society  of 
boys  as  much  as  he  did  the  companionship  of 
books,  and  who  at  the  same  time  remembered, 
like  Coriolanus,  that  there  was  a  world  else¬ 
where. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  NEW  SCHOOLMASTER 

It  has  been  the  custom  among  students  of 
education  to  dismiss  Arnold’s  theories  some¬ 
what  summarily.  The  ideal  of  a  Christian 
gentleman  strikes  our  modern  wiseacres  as 
being  so  pitifully  vulnerable  that  it  hardly 
warrants  serious  discussion.  The  phrase  was 
first  used  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  an  address  to  the 
assembled  school  following  some  disturbance,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  been  obliged’ to 
expel  several  boys.  ‘  It  is  not  necessary,’  he 
announced,  ‘  that  this  should  be  a  school  of 
three  hundred  or  one  hundred  or  of  fifty  boys, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of 
Christian  gentlemen.’1 

While  the  boys  no  doubt  knew  what  he 
meant,  we  are  still  pondering  over  these  two 
words.  No  one,  not  even  Cardinal  Newman, 
has  succeeded  in  giving  an  entirely  satisfactory 
definition  of  a  gentleman,  and  ever  since  Luther 

u  Southey  attributes  a  statement  somewhat  like  this  to 
John  Wesley  :  Having  told  my  whole  mind  to  the  masters 
and  servants,  I  spoke  to  the  children,  in  a  far  stronger 
manner  than  ever  I  did  before.  I  will  kill  or  cure.  I  will 

have  one  or  the  other — a  Christian  school  or  none  at  all.’ _ 

Southey  s  Life  of  Wesley  (ed.  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  508). 
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threw  his  inkpot  at  the  Devil,  mankind  has 
been  trying  without  much  success  to  find  the 
dividing  line  between  Christianity  and  atheism. 
Dr.  Arnold  would  probably  have  been  baffied 
by  the  failure  of  posterity  to  understand  his 
terms.  A  passionate  belief  in  Christ,  a  hatred 
of  sin,  and  an  unswerving  sense  of  conduct, 
might  be  difficult  of  attainment,  but  surely  only 
a  casuist  would  ever  boggle  over  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  Like  many  others  of  his  profession, 
Arnold  never  thoroughly  grasped  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  those  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  The 
very  qualities  that  made  him  a  great  school¬ 
master  interfered  with  his  becoming  a  subtle 
thinker.  The  man  who  passes  his  life  among 
boys  will  never  perish  for  lack  of  idealism  or 
vitality,  but  he  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  keep 
his  brain  as  active  as  his  body  and  his  spirit. 

‘  Why,’  says  Charles  Lamb,  ‘  are  we  never 
quite  at  our  ease  in  the  presence  of  a  school¬ 
master  ?  Because  we  are  conscious  that  he  is 
not  quite  at  his  ease  in  ours.  He  is  awkward 
and  out  of  place  in  the  society  of  his  equals. 
He  comes  to  be  Gulliver  from  among  his  little 
people,  and  he  cannot  fit  the  stature  of  his 
understanding  to  yours.’  Arnold  was  well 
aware  of  this  difficulty  and  tried  to  over¬ 
come  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  deliberately 
saddled  himself  with  tasks  requiring  profound 
scholarship,  such  as  his  History  of  Rome  and  his 
edition  of  Thucydides.  As  often  as  possible  he 
took  his  holidays  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
sought  out  the  society  of  such  men  as  Niebuhr 
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and  Bunsen.  He  was  delighted  when  a  trip  to 
Edinburgh  enabled  him  to  make  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Jeffrey,  Lockhart,  Galt,  and  Wilson, 
whose  conversation  he  reported  to  his  wife  with 
the  greatest  gusto.  No  man  was  more  anxious 
to  sharpen  his  wits  than  Dr.  Arnold,  not  merely 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  but  because  he  knew 
the  dangers  of  mental  torpor,  to  which  all 
schoolmasters  are  susceptible.  ‘  The  more 
active  my  own  mind,’  he  once  remarked,  *  the 
better  it  is  for  the  school.’  That  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  truth,  and  it  throws  light  upon  a  side 
of  Arnold’s  character  that  is  too  often  for¬ 
gotten. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  assume  that  Dr. 
Arnold’s  contribution  to  education  was  limited 
to  a  few  generalities  about  Christian  gentlemen, 
but  inasmuch  as  he  did  consider  Christianity 
and  gentlemanliness  essentials  rather  than 
ornaments,  it  is  worth  finding  out  how  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  inculcate  them  at  Rugby.  In  the 
first  place  he  believed  that  education  should  be 
religious  in  itself  and  not  merely  based  upon 
religion.  All  through  his  life  Arnold  was  con¬ 
tinuously  fighting  the  theory  that  education 
could  thrive  independent  of  Christianity.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Jesuits  no  one  has  insisted 
with  such  fervour  on  the  necessity  of  keeping 
religion  in  the  centre  of  the  educational  picture, 
the  difference  of  course  being  that  while  the 
Jesuits  made  the  service  of  the  Church  the  end 
of  all  learning,  Arnold,  impatient  of  inter¬ 
mediaries,  aspired  to  an  education  that  minis- 
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tered  to  the  service  of  God.  His  conception  of 
Christian  education  is  expressed  in  unmistak¬ 
able  terms  in  the  sermons  preached  at  Rugby. 
He  had  a  faculty  of  addressing  boys  at  just  the 
right  level,  neither  talking  over  their  heads  nor 
assuming  that  they  were  mentally  defective. 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  religious  or  Christian 
education  with  the  devotion  of  so  much  time 
to  studies  not  supposed  to  be  religious  and 
certainly  not  in  themselves  necessarily  Chris¬ 
tian,  shows  how  keenly  he  was  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  position. 

‘  It  is  clear  that  neither  is  the  Bible  alone  sufficient 
to  give  a  complete  religious  education,  nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  teach  history,  and  moral  and  political  philo¬ 
sophy,  with  no  reference  to  the  Bible,  without  giving 
an  education  that  shall  be  anti-religious.  For,  in  the 
one  case,  the  rule  is  given  without  the  application  ; 
in  the  other  the  application  is  derived  from  a  wrong 
rule.  If,  indeed,  history  were  rigorously  nothing  but 
a  simple  collection  of  particular  facts  ;  if  the  writers 
made  no  remarks  on  them,  and  the  readers  drew  from 
them  no  conclusions,  there  might,  indeed,  be  no 
reference  to  a  wrong  rule,  and  the  study  might  be 
harmless,  except  as  a  waste  of  time.  But  as  this  is 
not  and  cannot  be  the  case,  as  almost  every  writer  of 
history  does  comment  upon  his  facts  and  reason  about 
them  ;  and  as  all  readers,  even  when  they  cannot  be 
said  to  draw  conclusions  from  a  history,  are  yet  sure 
to  catch  some  moral  impression,  so  it  becomes  im¬ 
possible,  to  read  and  think  much  about  human  actions 
and  human  character,  without  referring  both  to  God’s 
standard,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  separating 
off  a  large  portion  of  our  moral  nature  from  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  habitual  sovereignty  of  God.’ 1 

1  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  135-136. 
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Anyone  who  has  read  Tom  Brown's  School¬ 
days  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Arnold’s  sermons.  His  prede¬ 
cessors,  though  they  had  always  been  clergymen, 
had  usually  employed  a  chaplain  to  preach  to 
the  boys,  but  Dr.  Arnold  considered  that  prac¬ 
tice  a  surrender  of  the  headmaster’s  most  im¬ 
portant  privilege.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain 
great  preaching.  Arnold  was  not  gifted  with 
a  particularly  musical  voice,  nor  was  he  con¬ 
spicuously  eloquent,  but  he  captured  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  young  congregation  by  his  simplicity 
and  his  earnestness.  In  a  smaller  man  those 
qualities  might  have  been  tiresome,  in  Dr. 
Arnold  they  arrested  the  attention  of  the  most 
thoughtless  schoolboy.  Perhaps  his  power  lay 
in  the  fact  that  his  preaching  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  reflection  of  his  own  life.  ‘  It 
was  not  the  cold  clear  voice  of  one  giving  advice 
and  warning  from  serene  heights,  to  those  who 
were  struggling  and  sinning  below,  but  the 
warm  living  voice  of  one  who  was  fighting  for 
us  and  by  our  sides,  and  calling  on  us  to  help 
him  and  ourselves  and  one  another.  And  so, 
wearily  and  little  by  little,  but  surely  and 
steadily  on  the  whole,  was  brought  home  to 
the  young  boy,  for  the  first  time,  the  meaning 
of  his  life  ;  that  it  was  no  fool’s  or  sluggard’s 
paradise  into  which  he  had  wandered  by  chance, 
but  a  battlefield  ordained  from  of  old,  where 
there  are  no  spectators,  but  the  youngest  must 
take  his  side,  and  the  starters  are  life  and  death.’ 1 

1  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,  Part  I.  ch.  vii. 
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It  was  a  vigorous  Protestant  doctrine  that 
Arnold  preached,  and  no  boy  could  have 
heard  him  without  feeling  that  here  for  once 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  had  met  his  match. 

Arnold’s  religion  was  such  an  essential  part 
of  him  that  it  could  not  but  influence  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  boys.  He  brought  with  him  to 
Rugby  certain  Calvinistic  theories  about  the 
inherent  wickedness  of  boys  which,  if  they  had 
not  been  modified,  must  have  made  the  very 
reforms  he  had  so  close  at  heart  impossible  of 
attainment.  Writing  to  his  friend  John  Tucker 
early  in  1828  he  gives  way  to  an  unexpected 
strain  of  pessimism.  ‘  With  regard  to  reforms 
at  Rugby,  give  me  credit  I  must  beg  of  you,  for 
a  most  sincere  desire  to  make  it  a  place  of 
Christian  education.  At  the  same  time  my 
object  will  be,  if  possible,  to  form  Christian 
men,  for  Christian  boys  I  can  scarcely  hope  to 
make  j  I  mean  that,  from  the  natural  imperfect 
state  of  boyhood,  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
Christian  principles  in  their  full  development 
upon  their  practice,  and  I  suspect  that  a  low 
standard  of  morals  in  many  respects  must  be 
tolerated  amongst  them,  as  it  was  on  a  larger 
scale  on  what  I  consider  the  boyhood  of  the 
human  race.’  1  It  is  curious  that  a  man  should 
have  enjoyed  the  society  of  boys  as  much  as 
Arnold  and  yet  have  had  such  a  low  opinion  of 
their  moral  capacity.  Probably  the  explana¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  demoralized  state  of  public 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  ii.  2.  3.  28. 
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schools  at  the  time,  for  as  the  tone  of  Rugby 
began  to  improve  there  were  fewer  references 
in  the  letters  to  the  essential  inferiority  of  boys 
to  men.  At  the  same  time  Arnold’s  religious 
views  reinforced  his  own  observation.  1  As¬ 
suredly,  we  bring  not  ignorance  into  the  world,’ 
said  Milton,  ‘  we  bring  impurity  much  rather,’ 
and  Arnold  would  regretfully  have  echoed  his 
opinion.  Incidentally,  Milton  was  also  a 
schoolmaster,  and  it  may  be  that  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  dies  hard  in  that  profession.  At 
any  rate,  Arnold  never  retracted  his  opinion, 
and  in  an  article  he  wrote  in  1835  for  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  Education  on  the  ‘  Discipline 
of  Public  Schools,’  he  refers  again  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  impressing  on  a  boy’s  mind  the 
‘  natural  imperfectness  and  subordination  of 
his  condition.’  1 

So  far  Arnold’s  attitude  towards  boys  hardly 
differs  from  that  of  a  hundred  other  old- 
fashioned  pedagogues,  but  he  introduced  some¬ 
thing  else  into  the  relationship  that  was  hardly 
dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  Whatever  his  feeling  about  the  moral 
inferiority  of  his  pupils  it  did  not  affect  the 
courtesy  with  which  he  treated  them.  He 
began  by  assuming  that  every  boy  told  the 
truth,  which  was  in  itself  a  novel  assumption 
for  a  headmaster.  At  first  he  was  continually 
being  disillusioned,  but  gradually  the  feeling* 
grew  up  that  it  was  ‘  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a 
lie— he  always  believes  it.’  To  the  younger 
1  Misc.  Works,  p.  368. 
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boys  he  was  always  a  figure  of  awe  rather  than 
a  friend.  They  hardly  ever  came  into  contact 
with  him  except  in  the  class-rooms,  which  he 
would  visit  several  times  in  the  term  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  boys  himself.  On  those  occasions 
his  manner  was  so  stern  and  his  demands  so 
exacting  that  his  appearance  in  the  room  in¬ 
spired  terror.  Apparently  he  had  a  trick  of 
thrusting  out  his  lip  and  tossing  his  head, 
whenever  a  boy  made  a  mistake,  quite  as  if  he 
was  suffering  acute  pain.  It  must  have  been 
agony  for  a  nervous  boy  to  recite  to  him,  for 
in  addition  to  everything  else  he  was  dread¬ 
fully  impatient  of  carelessness,  but  once  he  was 
convinced  that  a  boy  was  doing  his  best  no  one 
was  more  conciliatory.  Like  many  school¬ 
masters  he  preferred  the  plodding  type  of  boy. 
Stanley  tells  a  story  of  one  of  his  Laleham 
pupils  to  whom  he  had  spoken  sharply  suddenly 
looking  up  at  him  and  saying,  ‘  Why  do  you 
speak  angrily,  sir  ?  indeed  I  am  doing  the  best 
I  can.’  Arnold  never  forgot  that  incident,  and 
told  his  children  years  afterwards  that  he  never 
felt  so  ashamed  in  his  life. 

It  is  curious  that  with  his  extraordinary 
knack  for  playing  with  children  and  his  gentle 
delight  in  the  companionship  of  the  sixth  form, 
Arnold  should  have  been  awkward  and  ill  at 
ease  with  the  younger  boys.  He  was  naturally 
shy,  and  the  fact  that  they  regarded  him  as  a 
sort  of  Jehovah  probably  added  to  his  un¬ 
easiness.  He  would  address  the  whole  school 
without  a  trace  of  self-consciousness,  but  one 
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small  boy  would  often  make  him  reserved  and 
distant.  The  quality  that  distinguished  him 
from  other  schoolmasters  was  his  absolute 
guilelessness.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
boys  could  play  tricks,  and  he  certainly  never 
watched  for  them.  Whenever  anything  law¬ 
less  or  dishonourable  did  occur  he  was  simply 
staggered.  A  total  absence  of  suspicion  com¬ 
bined  with  an  instinctive  courtesy  was  one 
of  his  most  engaging  characteristics.  No  won¬ 
der  that  when  the  older  boys  got  to  know  him 
and  to  make  allowance  for  his  shyness  and 
quick  temper  they  respected  him  and  honoured 
him  as  few  schoolmasters  had  ever  been  hon¬ 
oured  and  respected  before.  Arnold  had  some 
idea  in  1839  of  giving  up  the  School  House  and 
devoting  himself  solely  to  his  duties  as  head¬ 
master.  On  learning  this,  the  whole  of  the  School 
House  signed  the  following  petition.  It  would 
never  have  been  written  during  his  early  years 
at  Rugby,  but  it  illustrates  very  clearly  how 
he  won  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  school : 
‘We  the  undersigned  have  heard  with  regret 
your  intention  of  giving  up  the  School  House. 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  personal  regard  we 
feel  for  you  would  make  us  extremely  lament 
your  leaving  us  ;  and  we  humbly  hope  that 
this  expression  of  our  feelings  may  be  allowed 
some  weight  in  influencing  your  determina¬ 
tion.’  During  his  holidays  there  was  a  steady 
stream  of  sixth  formers  at  Fox  How,  and  in 
term  time  old  boys  were  constantly  coming 
back  to  stay  with  him. 
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Arnold’s  emphasis  on  the  sixth  form  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  generally  recognized  feature  in 
his  educational  policy.  Praepostors  had  existed 
at  Rugby  since  the  days  of  Dr.  James,  but  they 
had  not  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  welfare 
of  the  school.  Arnold  grasped  the  idea  that  if 
he  wanted  to  reform  public  school  life  it  was 
easier  to  do  it  with  the  help  of  the  sixth  form 
than  to  attempt  the  labour  single-handed. 
The  idea  of  giving  older  boys  responsibility  did 
not  of  course  originate  with  him.  There  is 
hardly  an  authority  on  education  from  Quin¬ 
tilian  to  Pestalozzi  who  had  not  recommended 
making  use  of  the  older  pupils.  In  Arnold’s 
own  day  two  men,  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph 
Lancaster,  one  in  India  and  the  other  in  Eng¬ 
land,  had  achieved  extraordinary  results  in 
elementary  education  by  the  use  of  the  monitor 
system,  but  whereas  they  thought  of  monitors 
as  a  labour-saving  device,  Arnold  was  groping 
his  way  towards  some  system  of  self-govern¬ 
ment. 

The  sixth  form  was  not  the  only  part  of  the 
school  to  benefit  by  Dr.  Arnold’s  reforms.  He 
was  equally  determined  to  raise  the  prestige  of 
the  assistant  masters.  Hitherto,  at  Rugby, 
they  had  been  looked  upon  as  mere  drudges  ; 
under  Dr.  Arnold  they  became  junior  partners 
in  a  thrilling  enterprise.  In  one  of  his  early 
letters  to  the  trustees  Arnold  mentions  the 
wide  distinction  formerly  made  between  the 
headmaster  and  his  assistants  as  being  quite 
incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  a  public  school, 
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and  begs  that  ‘  nothing  should  be  done  which 
has  a  tendency  to  make  a  gentleman  of  inde¬ 
pendent  mind  feel  himself  lowered  by  accepting 
an  assistant  mastership.’ 1  He  himself  was 
always  delighted  to  refer  a  boy  to  someone  of 
his  assistant  masters  who  might  happen  to  be 
better  informed  on  a  particular  subject  than 
he  was.  Among  other  things  he  instituted 
regular  councils  at  which  all  the  school  matters 
were  discussed,  and  at  which  the  youngest 
master  was  free  to  express  his  opinion.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Arnold  was  extremely  happy  in  his 
choice  of  masters.  Perhaps  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  was  Bonamy  Price,  afterwards  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford.  Price 
was  a  better  instructor  than  Arnold  himself, 
and  his  lessons  to  the  form  below  the  sixth, 
known  as  ‘  the  Twenty,’  were  the  marvel  of  the 
boys  who  heard  them.2  According  to  Glad¬ 
stone,  Bonamy  Price  was  ‘  the  only  man  in 
England  who  has  had  the  resolution  to  apply 
in  all  their  unmitigated  authority  the  principles 
of  abstract  political  economy  to  the  people  and 
circumstances  of  Ireland.’  Prince  Lee,  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Manchester,  was  another  of 
the  eminently  successful  masters  chosen  by 
Dr.  Arnold.  His  letter  of  resignation  illus¬ 
trates  the  kind  of  personal  devotion  that 
Arnold  inspired  : 

1  Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Trustees  dated  June  29, 
1830,  now  in  the  possession  of  Rugby  School. 

2  This  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Percival,  head- 
masterof  Rugby,  1887-1895,  afterwards  Bishopof  Hereford. 
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Rugby,  Warwickshire,  June  19,  1838. 

My  dear  Dr.  Arnold, 

I  have  written  my  letter  of  resignation  to 
Lord  Denbigh.  There  remains  for  me  one  other  duty 
before  I  close  my  connection  with  Rugby  School. 

It  is  to  return  you  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  all 
that,  under  God,  you  for  the  last  eight  years  have 
done  for  me  and  mine.  For  your  invariable  kindness, 
courtesy  and  liberality,  for  the  information  and  advice 
I  have  gained  from  you,  and  the  advancement  and 
support  you  extended  to  me  in  the  School  I,  from  my 
heart,  most  sincerely  thank  you.  But  for  what  I  feel 
especially  I  have  derived  from  you,  a  knowledge  of 
higher  aims  and  a  desire  to  aim  at  a  simpler,  truer 
course  of  life  and  thought,  I  cannot  thank  you  merely 
as  for  an  advantage  gained,  for  I  feel  at  the  same  time 
at  once  the  privilege  it  gives  and  the  responsibility 
which  it  entails  on  me.  But  it  is  your  best  thanks 
that  you  have  my  assurance  of  my  humble  hope  and 
wish,  that  what  you  have  taught  I  may  be  able  to 
persist  in,  and  that  though  distant,  we  may  still  be 
fellow-labourers  till  at  last  we  meet  for  ever. 

Forgive  my  troubling  you  with  these  expressions 
of  my  feeling.  You  do  not  want  them,  but  it  is  a 
relief  and  pleasure  to  me  to  give  vent  to  them.  I 
shall  indeed  be  sorry  if  you  do  not  allow  me  in  any 
opportunity  to  show  my  sense  of  what  I  owe  you  by 
any  service  to  you  or  your  children.  That  God  may 
bless  you,  dear  Mrs.  Arnold  and  them,  is  the  earnest 
wish  both  of  myself  and  of  my  wife. 

Believe  me  ever  with  sincerest  esteem  and  re¬ 
spect, 

Your  deeply  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

James  Prince  Lee.1 

1  Prince  Lee  left  Rugby  to  become  headmaster  of  King 
Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  thus  bringing  the  influence 
of  Arnold  to  bear  upon  one  of  the  great  day-schools. 
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Arnold’s  requirements  for  an  assistant  master 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  letter  : 

‘  What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman — an  active  man,  and  one  who  has  common 
sense  and  understands  boys.  I  do  not  care  about 
scholarship,  as  he  will  have  immediately  under  him 
the  lowest  forms  in  the  school ;  but  yet,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  do  care  about  it  very  much,  because  his 
pupils  may  be  in  the  highest  forms  ;  and  besides,  I 
think  that  even  the  elements  are  best  taught  by  a 
man  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
However,  if  one  must  give  way,  I  prefer  activity  of 
mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholarship, 
for  the  one  can  be  acquired  more  easily  than  the 
other.’ 1 

In  another  letter  Arnold  insisted  that  an 
assistant  master  must  have  ‘  sufficient  vigour 
of  mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to  persist  in 
adding  to  his  own  stores  without  neglecting 
the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is 
teaching.’  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  assis¬ 
tant  masters  owe  a  substantial  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Dr.  Arnold.  He  treated  them  as 
gentlemen,  and  what  was  even  more  important, 
he  made  them  feel  that  the  welfare  of  the 
school  very  largely  depended  upon  their  own 
intellectual  activity.  Headmasters  are  no  less 
indebted  to  Dr.  Arnold  for  establishing  their 
independence  from  trustees.  He  knew  that 
trustees  for  the  most  part  are  timid  folk  who 

1  See  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  iii.  The  slight 
confusion  in  this  letter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  master 
might  have  charge  of  a  lower  form  in  classics  and  at  the 
same  time  be  teaching  mathematics  or  French  in  the  upper 
school. 
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instinctively  prefer  a  headmaster  who  conforms 
to  the  rut  of  public  opinion,  but  Dr.  Arnold 
was  not  the  man  to  be  controlled  by  motives 
of  expediency.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  go  his  own  way,  and  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  his  administration  of  the  school 
or  to  limit  his  freedom  of  speech  he  felt  bound 
to  resist  ‘  as  a  duty  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
the  master  of  every  foundation  school  in 
England.’ 

As  to  what  should  be  taught  in  the  school, 
Arnold  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  Greek 
and  Latin  constituted  the  basis  of  all  intel¬ 
lectual  training.  He  was  a  thorough-going 
humanist,  and  though  he  introduced  the  study 
of  modern  history,  modern  languages  and 
mathematics,  which  hitherto  had  not  been 
taught  at  all,  or  only  taught  as  extras  for  which 
special  payment  had  to  be  made,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  admit  that  those  subjects  were 
of  secondary  importance.  It  may  be  that  if 
Arnold  had  lived  another  twenty-five  years  he 
would  have  made  some  place  in  the  curriculum 
for  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  He  was 
not  by  any  means  opposed  to  innovation,  but 
it  would  certainly  have  been  hard  to  convince 
him  that  a  knowledge  of  nature,  however  pro¬ 
found,  could  take  the  place  of  classical  studies. 
As  it  was,  he  died  before  the  champions  of 
science  had  begun  to  ruffle  the  calm  surface  of 
public  school  education. 

Arnold  has  written  a  spirited  defence  of 
classical  education,  from  which  it  appears  that 
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he  includes  in  the  term  Greek,  Latin,  philosophy, 
government,  history,  geography,  and  English 
composition.1  He  believed  that  the  practice 
of  translation  gave  a  boy  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  language  that  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way.  ‘  Every  lesson,’  he  says,  ‘  in  Greek 
or  Latin  may  and  ought  to  be  made  a  lesson  in 
English  ;  the  translation  of  every  sentence  in 
Demosthenes  or  Tacitus  is  properly  an  exercise 
in  extemporaneous  English  composition  ;  a 
problem  how  to  express  with  equal  brevity, 
clearness  and  force  in  our  own  language,  the 
thought  which  the  original  author  has  so  ad¬ 
mirably  expressed  in  his.’  But  Arnold  valued 
the  great  authors  of  antiquity  still  more  because 
they  extended  the  intellectual  horizon  by  sup¬ 
plying  other  standards  of  comparison.  A 
knowledge  of  the  past  confined  to  itself  instead 
of  being  made  to  bear  upon  the  present  seemed 
to  him  completely  futile.  His  beloved  Thucy¬ 
dides  was  not  merely  an  ancient  chronicler  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  but  a  historian  for  all 
time  endowed  with  extraordinary  insight  into 
the  problems  of  democracy  and  imperialism. 
He  would  have  strenuously  denied  Coleridge’s 
argument  that  ‘  the  lessons  of  history  failed  to 
teach  us  as  they  might  because  the  light  which 
experience  gives  is  little  more  to  us  than  a 
lantern  on  the  stern  of  a  ship,  which  illuminates 
only  the  waves  that  are  behind  us.’  Such  a 
doctrine  would  have  seemed  to  him  as  fantas¬ 
tically  untrue  as  Henry  Ford’s  pithy  statement 

1  Misc.  Works,  p.  340. 
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that  history  is  bunk.  Perhaps  it  is  to  Mr. 
Ford,  but  if  a  man  is  blessed  with  a  spark  of 
imagination  the  study  of  history  will  go  far 
towards  curing  him  of  political  prejudices.  It 
may  even  mould  his  mind  and  quicken  his 
understanding  of  political  issues. 

Certainly  no  teacher  has  ever  excelled  Arnold 
in  his  way  of  teaching  the  past  with  the  present, 
and  in  making  his  students  see  that  Aristotle’s 
Politics  or  Horace’s  Odes  were  something  more 
than  grammatical  gymnasiums  for  the  exercise 
of  schoolboy  wits.  The  boy  who  was  reading 
some  Latin  or  Greek  author  with  Dr.  Arnold 
could  hardly  have  helped  picking  up  a  general 
education  at  the  same  time.  To  begin  with,  he 
had  to  know  his  author  so  thoroughly  that  he 
could  convey  the  meaning  in  fluent  idiomatic 
English,  for  the  Doctor  never  permitted  that 
laborious  method  of  translation  by  which  the 
words  are  lugged  one  by  one  from  one  language 
into  another.  He  even  demanded  of  the  better 
students  that  they  should  try  to  reproduce  the 
style  of  the  original,  translating  Herodotus,  for 
instance,  in  the  language  of  the  chronicles,  and 
Thucydides  in  the  style  of  Bacon  or  Hooker. 
At  the  same  time  he  expected  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  geography  and  a  willingness  to 
explore  the  realms  of  political  philosophy.  On 
the  subject  of  Latin  verses  he  never  definitely 
made  up  his  mind.  When  he  first  came  to 
Rugby  he  regarded  Latin  verse  as  ‘  one  of  the 
most  contemptible  pettinesses  of  the  under¬ 
standing,’  but  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Coleridge 
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he  admits  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
convert  to  its  advantages.1  Arnold  would  have 
been  the  first  to  condemn  the  study  of  the 
classics  if  it  had  involved  nothing  more  than 
elegant  scholarship,  but  being  a  good  humanist 
he  regarded  antiquity  as  the  perennial  source 
of  light  and  guidance  for  the  modern  world. 
His  greatness  as  a  teacher  consisted  in  his 
ability  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  in 
other  words,  to  use  the  classics  as  a  medium 
for  developing  a  boy’s  intellectual  initiative. 
The  man  who  can  do  that  with  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
teaching  ancient  or  modern  history.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  his  habit  of  emphasizing  the 
continuity  of  history,  of  showing  the  analogy 
between  the  events  of  the  past  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  present.  The  fundamentally  re¬ 
ligious  cast  of  his  mind  and  his  rich  historical 
imagination  made  every  lesson  in  history  a 
lesson  at  the  same  time  in  ethics  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  ‘  No  direct  instruction,’  says  Stanley, 
‘  could  leave  on  their  minds  a  livelier  image  of 
his  disgust  at  moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud 
of  indignation  which  passed  over  his  face  when 
speaking  of  the  crimes  of  Napoleon,  or  of 
Caesar,  and  the  dead  pause  which  followed,  as 
if  the  acts  had  just  been  committed  in  his  very 
presence.  No  expression  of  his  reverence  for  a 
high  standard  of  Christian  excellence  could  have 
been  more  striking  than  the  almost  involuntary 
expressions  of  admiration  which  broke  from 
1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  vii.,  23.  10.  33. 
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him  whenever  mention  was  made  of  St.  Louis 
of  France.  No  general  teaching  of  the  provi¬ 
dential  government  of  the  world  could  have  left 
a  deeper  impression  than  the  casual  allusions 
to  it,  which  occurred  as  they  came  to  any  of 
the  critical  moments  in  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  No  more  forcible  contrast  could 
have  been  drawn  between  the  value  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  of  heathenism  than  the  manner 
with  which,  for  example,  after  reading  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  lesson  one  of  the  Scripture 
descriptions  of  the  Gentile  world,  ‘  Now,’  he 
said,  as  he  opened  the  Satires  of  Horace,  ‘  we 
shall  see  what  it  was.’ 1 

Another  characteristic  of  Arnold’s  teaching 
of  history  was  his  extraordinary  interest  in 
topography  and  military  science.  As  a  boy  at 
Winchester  his  favourite  recreation  had  been 
sham  fights,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  never  lost 
his  taste  for  what  he  called  ‘  skirmishing.’  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  made  a  special  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Pyrenees  to  study  Wellington’s 
campaign  against  Soult.  One  of  his  chief  tests 
of  a  historian  was  his  ability  to  understand 
military  tactics,  and  his  first  thought  on  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Italy  was  to  visit  the  battlefields  of 
Trasimene  and  Cannae.  ‘  Never  read  history 
without  a  map  at  your  side,’  was  the  advice  he 
gave  to  his  students,  and  woe  betide  the  boy 
who  showed  himself  indifferent  to  the  charms 
of  geography.  Can  we  wonder  that  under  the 
impetus  of  such  a  man  history,  literature,  and 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  iii. 
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the  life  of  Christ  suddenly  assumed  an  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  mind  of  the  average  schoolboy  that 
they  had  never  held  before.  Here  was  a  school¬ 
master  who  was  actually  interested  in  rousing 
the  imagination  of  his  pupils  and  not  content 
merely  to  hammer  facts  into  unwilling  heads. 
His  whole  policy,  as  Stanley  says,  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  awakening  the  intellect  of 
every  individual  boy.  If  a  man  can  arrive  at 
that  destination,  what  does  it  matter  whether 
he  travels  by  the  old  classical  highway  or  by 
the  new  road  of  science. 

After  all,  Arnold’s  ambition  to  turn  out 
Christian  gentlemen  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  educational  ideals  of  to-day.  We  may  have 
added  something,  the  importance  of  which  he 
never  realized,  but  we  have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  his  foundations.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry  and  biology  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  music  and  painting,  which  were 
unquestionably  lacking  in  Dr.  Arnold  are  not 
necessarily  beyond  the  understanding  of  the 
most  Christian  of  gentlemen.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  his  theories  are  no  longer  valid,  that 
he  was  training  aristocrats,  and  that  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  age  aristocrats  are  not  wanted.  Such 
criticism  is  meaningless,  unless  we  define  the 
word  aristocrat.  Arnold  did  believe  that  there 
was  a  place  in  the  community  for  a  small  school,1 

1  The  numbers  at  Rugby  fluctuated  very  considerably. 
Under  Dr.  Wooll  they  rose  at  one  time  to  381,  but  by  the 
time  he  left  in  1828  the  school  had  dwindled  to  123.  Arnold 
would  have  liked  to  limit  the  school  to  260,  but  at  his  death 
in  1842  the  number  had  risen  again  to  340. 
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though  he  would  have  been  the  last  person 
to  suggest  that  Rugby  should  be  filled  with 
nothing  but  the  sons  of  country  gentlemen. 
As  we  shall  see  later,  his  religious  opinions 
alienated  the  Tory  squirearchy,  so  much  so  that 
during  his  day  Rugby  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  hot-bed  of  Radicalism  rather  than  as  a  plea¬ 
sant  home  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility.  At  the 
same  time  Arnold  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  value  of  a  great  tradition.  To  belong  to  a 
famous  school  whose  roots  stretched  back  into 
the  past  was  in  itself  an  asset  to  every  boy  of 
any  intelligence.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
procure  for  the  school  a  medal  or  some  similar 
favour  from  the  Crown  that  would  be  a  tan¬ 
gible  recognition  of  the  age  and  dignity  to 
which  the  school  had  attained.  If  the  word 
aristocrat  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  leader,  then 
it  is  true  that  Arnold  was  engaged  in  fashioning 
aristocrats.  The  problem  which  he  set  for 
himself  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
other  great  educational  reformers.  He  culti¬ 
vated  a  small  plot  of  ground  intensively,  while 
such  men  as  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi  set  out 
to  tame  a  wilderness.  They  impressed  upon  a 
reluctant  or  indifferent  world  the  doctrine  that 
every  child  that  was  born  had  a  right  to  an 
education.  Arnold,  limiting  himself  to  a 
peculiar  type  of  school  that  existed  only  in 
England,  determined  to  evolve  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  a  more  conscientious  product. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Arnold’s  reputation  that 
the  men  who  have  followed  blindly  in  his  foot- 
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steps  have  not  often  been  gifted  with  his  ardour. 
He  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  re¬ 
ligious  influences  to  bear  upon  boys  at  public 
schools,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  unless 
the  headmaster  himself  is  penetrated  with  the 
reality  of  religion.  His  conception  of  the  sixth 
form  as  playing  the  part  of  the  cabinet  in  a 
constitutional  monarchy  has  been  widely  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  it  requires  a  remarkably  vigilant 
headmaster  to  steer  the  sixth  form  between  the 
rocks  of  priggishness  and  indifference.  Again, 
Arnold’s  belief  in  games  as  a  form  of  exercise 
has  been  made  the  excuse  for  an  over-emphasis 
upon  athletics  which  he  would  never  have 
tolerated.  There  is  no  comment  in  the  journals 
or  in  any  of  the  letters  that  have  come  to  light 
that  would  suggest  that  Arnold  considered 
games  as  an  essential  part  of  a  boy’s  education. 
His  only  contribution  to  the  craze  for  athletics 
was  that  he  sometimes  stood  on  the  side¬ 
lines  and  looked  pleased.  It  could  never  have 
occurred  to  him  that  a  perverse  posterity  would 
twist  his  delight  in  physical  vigour  into  the 
strange  doctrine  that  proficiency  in  games  was 
a  test  of  manhood.  Football  as  a  recreation 
is  one  thing,  but  football  as  a  business,  or  still 
more  football  as  a  mysterious  agency  for  de¬ 
veloping  character,  would  have  excited  his 
disgust.  ‘  The  temperament  of  an  athlete,’ 
says  Aristotle,  ‘  is  not  suited  to  the  life  of  a 
citizen,’  and  Arnold  would  most  certainly  have 
agreed  with  him,  if  by  athlete  we  mean  one  who 
devotes  the  better  part  of  his  time  and  energy 
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to  the  cultivation  of  his  physique.  Arnold  was 
no  mere  muscular  Christian,  nor  was  he  one  of 
those  who  like  Browning’s  grammarian  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  fascination  of  pure  scholarship 
and  decide  ‘  not  to  live  but  know.’ 

The  schoolmaster  who  does  not  keep  himself 
in  contact  with  the  world  runs  the  risk  of  de¬ 
generating  into  a  disciplinarian  or  a  pedant. 
Arnold  knew  that  discipline  and  scholarship 
were  very  good  things,  but  he  would  never 
have  been  the  schoolmaster  he  was  if  he  had 
been  content  to  live  by  them  alone.  The  Eng¬ 
land  of  his  day  was  undergoing  tremendous 
changes,  no  less  far-reaching  than  the  changes 
of  our  own  time.  Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes,  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  Chartist  Movement — on  all  these 
questions  Arnold  held  definite  views  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  express.  Often  he  antag¬ 
onized  his  friends  by  his  readiness  to  plunge 
into  controversy  upon  subjects  of  which  they 
thought  that  he  as  a  schoolmaster  was  neces¬ 
sarily  ignorant.  On  the  occasion  of  his  Church 
Reform  pamphlet  his  friend  Hawkins,  the 
Provost  of  Oriel,  remonstrated  with  him  for 
writing  with  haste  and  without  consideration 
on  subjects  which  he  has  not  studied  and  does 
not  understand,  and  which  are  not  within  his 
proper  province.’  1  But  Arnold  never  accepted 
the  polite  obscurity  which  such  men  as  Hawkins 
believed  that  his  profession  imposed.  Scholar 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  vii.  Letter  to 
Dr.  Hawkins,  5.  3.  33. 
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though  he  was,  nothing  was  more  abhorrent  to 
him  than  the  idea  of  academic  isolation.  Em¬ 
phasis  has  rightly  been  laid  on  the  reality  of  his 
religion  and  on  his  extraordinary  success  in 
conveying  that  reality  to  his  pupils.  Could  he 
have  succeeded  if  he  had  not  kept  his  own  mind 
fresh  by  continually  escaping  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  school-room.  In  the  prayer  that 
he  read  every  morning  in  the  sixth  form  are 
these  significant  words  :  ‘  0  Lord,  strengthen 
the  faculties  of  our  minds  and  dispose  us  to 
exert  them.’  This  conception  of  mental  culti¬ 
vation  as  a  religious  duty  is  just  as  important 
a  part  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  teaching  as  the  idea  of 
moral  earnestness  with  which  his  name  has 
become  so  entirely  associated. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  CURRICULUM 

Of  the  many  contributions  to  the  vast  subject 
of  education  made  by  great  men  there  is  none 
more  universally  disbelieved  than  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  dictum — ‘  Education  is  as  well-known 
and  has  long  been  as  well-known  as  ever  it 
can  be.’  If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  are 
tolerably  certain  to-day  it  is  that  we  are  still 
on  the  threshold  of  educational  theory.  The 
classics  have  had  their  day  and  the  sciences 
and  the  fine  arts  are  now  having  theirs,  but 
there  is  no  indication  that  we  are  even  within 
sight  of  the  ideal  curriculum.  Perhaps  the  in¬ 
dividualists  are  right  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  ideal  curriculum,  just  as  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  average  boy.  We  have  seen  how 
the  narrowly  classical  conception  of  education 
survived  almost  unchallenged  to  a  period  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living.  Dr.  Arnold  is 
not  usually  credited  with  being  an  educational 
pioneer  but  he  did  achieve  certain  reforms  in 
the  Rugby  curriculum  that  are  well  worth 
mentioning.  He  introduced  the  study  of 
modern  history,  modern  languages,  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  subjects  which  hitherto  had  not  been 
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The  following  table  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Arnold’s  article  ‘  Rugby  School,  which  he 
contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (vol.  vii.  1834). 

In  explanation  of  this  Table  it  may  be  said 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth  form 
which  was  kept  as  a  unit,  all  boys  were 
distributed  in  the  different  forms  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  classical  literature,  in 
mathematics,  and  in  French.  The  school 
studied  French  only  on  Wednesdays  and 
mathematics  only  on  Saturday. 
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taught  at  all,  or  only  taught  as  extras  for  which 
special  payment  had  to  be  made.  Something 
has  already  been  said  about  Arnold’s  method 
of  teaching  history,  and  a  glance  at  the  accom¬ 
panying  table  will  indicate  how  far  his  inno¬ 
vations  were  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the 
time-honoured  preserves  of  the  classics. 

By  the  end  of  his  sixth  form  year  a  boy  had 
completed  a  regular  historical  cycle,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  traversed  the  outlines 
of  classical,  Biblical,  English,  and  French  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the 
French  division  of  the  sixth  form  read  Guizot’s 
Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d' Angleterre  and 
Mignet’s  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise, 
both  of  which  were  comparatively  recent  publi¬ 
cations.1  The  modern  schoolboy  who  learns  his 
history  out  of  a  text-book  too  often  finds  it  a 
dry  subject.  Under  Arnold’s  system,  which 
made  boys  digest  their  own  reading  instead  of 
having  it  predigested  for  them,  history  might 
be  difficult  but  it  could  never  be  dry.  In  the 
lower  forms  he  contented  himself  with  merely 
stimulating  a  boy’s  imagination,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  useless  to  embark  upon  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  history  or  the  merits  of  great  political 
questions  until  the  capacity  for  wonder  had 
been  awakened.  ‘  It  is  a  great  mistake,’  2  he 

1  Guizot’s  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d’ Angleterre  appeared 
in  1826-7,  and  Mignet’s  Revolution  Franfaise  in  1824.  No 
other  public  school  in  England  was  as  yet  aware  of  those 
histories.  See  the  articles  on  Harrow,  Westminster  and  Eton 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  1832,  1833*  nnd  i$34* 

2  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  iii. 
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used  to  say,  ‘  to  think  that  they  (the  younger 
boys)  should  understand  all  that  they  learn, 
for  God  has  ordered  that  in  youth  the  memory 
should  act  vigorously,  independent  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  whereas  a  man  cannot  usually 
recollect  a  thing  unless  he  understands  it.’ 

The  seed  of  modern  history  planted  by  Dr. 
Arnold  was  carefully  watered  by  his  successors. 
In  1864  Rugby  boys  were  reading  De  Tocque- 
ville’s  Democracy  in  America ,  a  choice  that 
would  surely  have  delighted  Arnold’s  heart. 
At  the  same  time,  even  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  modern  history  had  not  thoroughly 
established  itself  in  the  school  curriculum. 
The  Public  Schools  Commissioners  were  very 
uncertain  as  to  the  place  it  should  occupy. 
On  the  whole  they  were  inclined  to  think  that 
history  should  be  taught  in  combination  with 
the  study  of  language,  otherwise  the  natural 
easiness  of  the  subject  robbed  it  of  any  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value.1 

The  teaching  of  modern  languages  as  organ¬ 
ized  by  Dr.  Arnold  excited  a  good  deal  of 
criticism.  Before  his  day  German  had  not 
been  studied  at  all  and  French  was  only  an 
optional  subject.  In  1800  the  trustees  ordered 
that  a  yearly  salary  of  thirty  pounds  be  paid 
to  a  gentleman  to  teach  French  to  the  foun¬ 
dationers,  at  that  time  twenty-seven  in  number. 
For  an' extra  charge  the  gentleman  might  also 
teach  French  to  those  other  boys  whose  parents 
wanted  it.  After  the  erection  of  the  new 
Public  Schools  Commission,  1864. 
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school  buildings,  just  before  Arnold  came  to 
Rugby,  one  small  room  was  allotted  to  the 
French  master.  Arnold  immediately  altered 
this  system.  One  of  his  first  changes  was  to 
incorporate  French  in  the  regular  curriculum 
and  to  insist  upon  its  being  taught  by  the 
classical  masters  instead  of  outsiders.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  German, 
which  was  not  taught  at  all  until  after  1835. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter  Arnold 
entertained  no  false  hopes  of  his  boys  becoming 
accomplished  French  and  German  scholars. 

‘  I  assume  it  certainly  as  the  foundation  of  all  my 
view  of  the  case,  that  boys  at  a  public  school  will 
never  learn  to  speak  or  pronounce  French  well  under 
any  circumstances.  But  to  most  of  our  boys,  to  read 
it  will  be  of  far  more  use  than  to  speak  it ;  and  if  they 
learn  it  grammatically  as  a  dead  language,  I  am  sure 
that  whenever  they  may  have  any  occasion  to  speak 
it,  as  in  going  abroad,  for  instance,  they  will  be  able 
to  do  it  very  rapidly.  I  think  that  if  we  can  enable 
the  boys  to  read  French  with  facility,  and  to  know 
the  grammar  well,  we  shall  do  as  much  as  can  be 
done  at  a  public  school,  and  should  teach  the  boys 
something  valuable.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  I  have 
heard  men,  who  have  left  Rugby,  speak  with  gratitude 
of  what  they  learnt  with  us  in  French  and  German. 

‘  It  is  very  true  that  our  general  practice  here,  as 
in  other  matters,  does  not  come  up  to  our  theory  ; 
and  I  know  too  well  that  most  of  the  boys  would  pass 
a  very  poor  examination  even  in  French  grammar. 
But  so  it  is  with  their  mathematics  ;  and  so  it  will  be 
with  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  is  taught  but 
seldom,  and  is  felt  to  be  quite  subordinate  to  the  boy’s 
main  study.  Only  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  boy’s 
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regular  masters  fail  in  this,  a  foreigner,  be  he  who  he 
may,  would  fail  much  more. 

‘  I  do  not  therefore  see  any  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  question,  and  I  believe  sincerely  that  our 
present  plan  is  the  least  bad,  I  will  not  say  the  best, 
that  can  be  adopted  ;  discipline  is  not  injured  as  it 
is  with  foreign  masters,  and  I  think  that  something 
is  taught,  though  but  little.  With  regard  to  German, 
I  can  speak  more  confidently ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  we  do  facilitate  a  boy’s  after  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  considerably,  and  enable  him,  with  much  less 
trouble,  to  read  those  many  German  books,  which  are 
so  essential  to  his  classical  studies  at  the  University.’ 
— Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Trustees  of  the  School.  ( Thomas  Arnold,  by 
A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  iii.) 

It  is  obvious  from  this  letter  that  French  and 
German  could  not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  the 
classics  and  that  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
and  the  ideal  teaching  of  modern  languages 
were  incompatible.  Rather  than  not  have 
them  taught  at  all  he  would  have  them  taught 
by  regular  masters,  who  at  least  could  keep 
order  and  might  incidentally  teach  a  little 
French.  But  there  was  another  difficulty  al¬ 
most  equally  serious.  Arnold  speaks  of  the 
hopelessness  of  a  boy’s  mastering  any  subject 
that  he  is  taught  so  seldom.  Only  two  periods 
a  week  were  spent  in  the  modern  language  class, 
and  in  the  upper  school  one  of  these  periods 
was  devoted  to  German.  Time  is  the  arch¬ 
enemy  of  every  schoolmaster,  and  when  one 
subject  is  recognized  as  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  the  attention  given  to  the  others  is  sure 
to  be  insufficient.  Mathematics  suffered  in  the 
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same  way  as  modern  languages,  yet  here  again 
Dr.  Arnold  paved  the  way  for  his  successors. 
From  1820  to  1830  two  masters,  neither  of 
whom  had  taken  university  degrees,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  mathematics  of  the  whole 
school.  These  men,  like  the  French  master, 
were  not  invested  with  any  authority  entitling 
them  to  respect  outside  of  class.  The  fact  that 
they  had  not  been  to  a  university  suggests  that 
they  were  not  of  the  same  social  standing  as 
the  other  masters,  and  consequently  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  taught  were  looked  upon  as  similarly 
inferior.  Following  his  usual  custom,  Dr. 
Arnold  got  rid  of  these  extra  masters  and 
turned  over  mathematics,  as  he  had  French, 
to  the  regular  staff. 

In  these  reforms  Arnold  was  primarily  actu¬ 
ated  by  reasons  of  discipline.  French  and 
mathematics  having  been  taught  in  a  more  or 
less  desultory  fashion  were  considered  glorious 
jokes,  and  Arnold  realized  that  there  was  only 
one  way  to  eradicate  that  impression.  As  long 
as  a  subject  was  an  extra  taught  by  an  outsider, 
however  learned  that  outsider  might  be,  the 
school  would  never  be  persuaded  to  take  it 
seriously.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1842, 
there  were  ten  masters  at  Rugby,  including 
himself,  to  about  3 50  boys.  Every  master  was 
presumably  a  classical  scholar,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  had  to  teach  the  other  subjects  that 
the  school  offered.  Arnold’s  successors,  who 
profited  by  his  reforms,  were  able  to  employ 
special  masters  for  mathematics  and  French 
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without  endangering  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
Under  Dr.  Tait,  French  was  taught  by  an 
Englishman  who  had  lived  in  France,  and 
German  by  a  Prussian.  The  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics  was  also  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
classical  masters.  The  proportionate  division 
of  hours  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  still  remained  a  great  difficulty.  Under 
Dr.  Arnold,  though  the  system  changed  from 
time  to  time,  twenty  hours  a  week  were  spent 
in  school,  of  which  two  hours  were  devoted  to 
modern  languages  and  two  to  mathematics.1 
The  remaining  sixteen  hours  were  devoted  to 
classics  which  included  Scripture,  history,  and 
language.  Each  term  was  divided  into  two 
equal  periods  called  history  time  and  language 
time.  Apparently  Scripture  was  studied 
throughout  both  periods.  The  accompanying 
table  explains  this  division  of  time.  The 
Public  Schools  Commission,  while  agreeing  en¬ 
tirely  that  classics  should  hold  the  principal 
place  in  public  school  education,  suggested 
the  following  scale  :  classics  with  history  and 
divinity,  eleven  hours ;  mathematics,  three 
hours  ;  French  or  German,  two  hours  ;  natural 
science,  two  hours  ;  music  or  drawing,  two 
hours. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  written  Rugby 
was  the.  one  public  school  which  included 
science  as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  and 

1  Class  period  is  perhaps  a  more  exact  term  than  '  hours.’ 
These  periods  varied  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters. 
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even  there  it  was  offered  only  as  an  alternative 
to  modern  languages.  Readers  of  Tom  Brown  s 
Schooldays  will  remember  Martin  the  madman, 
whose  den  had  been  transferred  into  a  com¬ 
bined  chemical  laboratory  and  natural  history 
museum,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  immediate 
neighbours.  Dr.  Arnold  is  represented  as 
tolerating  Martin’s  pursuits  just  as  he  would 
tolerate  the  idiosyncrasies  of  any  high-spirited 
boy,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
welfare  of  the  school.  As  for  himself,  ‘  the 
whole  subject  of  the  brute  creation  was  of  such 
painful  mystery  ’  that  he  dared  not  approach 
it.1  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  has  pounced  upon 
Arnold’s  attitude  towards  science  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  Victorian  smugness,  but  let  us 
see  what  else  Dr.  Arnold  has  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  old  pupils,  dated  May  9,  1836  : 

‘  If  one  might  wish  for  impossibilities,  I  might  then 
wish  that  my  children  might  be  well  versed  in  physical 
science,  but  in  due  subordination  to  the  fulness  and 
freshness  of  their  knowledge  on  moral  subjects.  This, 
however,  I  believe  cannot  be  ;  and  physical  science, 
if  studied  at  all,  seems  too  great  to  be  studied  ev 
Trapepyoo ;  wherefore  rather  than  have  it  the  principal 
thing  in  my  son’s  mind,  I  would  gladly  have  him  think 
that  the  sun  went  around  the  earth,  and  that  the 
stars  were  so  many  spangles  set  in  the  bright  blue 
firmament.  Surely  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  an  Englishman  to  study  is  Christian  and 
moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  then  we  should 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  Extract  from  Travel¬ 
ling  Journals,  Appendix  D. 
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see  our  way  a  little  more  clearly  without  falling  into 
Judaism,  or  Toryism,  or  Jacobinism,  or  any  other  ism 
whatever.’ 

Four  years  later  we  find  him  writing  to 
another  pupil  in  another  strain  : 

'  ^  do  really  think  that  with  boys  and  young 

men,  it  is  not  right  to  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
beginnings  of  physical  science.  It  is  so  hard  to  begin 
anything  in  after  life,  and  so  comparatively  easy  to 
continue  what  has  been  begun,  that  I  think  we  are 
bound  to  break  ground,  as  it  were,  into  several  of  the 
mines  of  knowledge  with  our  pupils,  that  the  first 
difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  them  while  there  is 
yet  a  power  from  without  to  aid  their  own  faltering 
resolution,  and  that  so  they  may  be  enabled,  if  they 
will,  to  go  on  with  the  study  hereafter.’ 1 

Judging  by  these  extracts  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
convict  Dr.  Arnold  of  blind  stupidity.  Mr. 
Strachey  emphasizes  the  first  letter  and  omits 
to  mention  the  second,  thus  ignoring  the  fact 
that  Arnold  s  ideas  on  this  subject,  as  on  many 
others,  were  steadily  developing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  liberalism.  Mr.  Strachey  makes  a  great 
point  of  the  fact  that  physical  science  was  not 
taught  at  Rugby  during  Arnold’s  day.  As  if 
it  was  taught  in  any  public  school  at  that  time  ! 
He  may  have  had  a  different  conception  from 
ours  of  the  relative  importance  of  scientific  and 
religious  knowledge,  but  he  evidently  thought 
about  these  things,  and  whatever  conclusions 
he  arrived  at  they  were  not  the  result  of  smug¬ 
ness  or  prejudice.  5 

byA'  P'  stanley’ Letter  t0  Rev'  Rob“‘ 
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The  only  fair  way  to  judge  Dr.  Arnold  is  by 
comparing  Rugby  during  the  years  he  was  there 
with  other  schools.  An  Eton  boy  at  this  time 
acquired  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  modern  history  or  mathematics,  un¬ 
less  his  parents  cared  to  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  outside  tutors.  He  could  pass 
through  the  school  with  honour,  and  yet  never 
know  that  Columbus  discovered  America  or 
that  England  had  recently  been  engaged  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle  with  Napoleon.  He 
need  not  have  known  how  to  add  or  subtract, 
and  he  might  have  been  completely  incapable 
of  writing  an  essay  in  his  own  language.  If  he 
had  been  a  colleger  he  would  have  lived  with 
some  forty  others  in  a  barrack  called  Long 
Chamber,  under  conditions  of  filth  and  dis¬ 
comfort  compared  to  which  life  in  a  workhouse 
or  gaol  would  have  seemed  almost  luxurious. 

Education  at  Harrow  was  about  on  the  same 
plane  as  at  Eton.  It  is  true  that  the  fifth  and 
sixth  forms  were  compelled  to  hear  one  lecture 
a  week  on  modern  history  and  literature,  but 
no  boy  in  the  school  was  tainted  by  contact 
with  the  French  language  or  by  any  knowledge 
of  mathematics.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Antony  Trollope’s  experience  at 
Harrow,  as  described  in  his  autobiography,  was 
in  any  way  unique.  ‘  When  I  left  Harrow  I 
was  all  but  nineteen,  and  I  had  at  first  gone 
there  at  seven.  During  the  whole  of  those 
twelve  years  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
teach  me  any  thing  but  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
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very  little  attempt  to  teach  me  those  languages. 
I  do  not  remember  any  lesson  either  in  writing 
or  arithmetic.  French  and  German  I  certainly 
was  not  taught.  The  assertion  will  hardly  be 
credited,  but  I  do  assert  that  I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  other  tuition  except  in  the  dead 
languages.’  Those  parents  who  could  afford  it 
and  who  were  sufficiently  eccentric  arranged 
for  their  boys  to  be  taught  pleasant  accom¬ 
plishments  like  arithmetic,  dancing,  drawing, 
and  French  outside  of  school.  More  or  less  the 
same  conditions  prevailed  at  the  other  public 
schools.  At  Westminster  the  competition  for 
scholarships  was  keener  and  the  scholars  them¬ 
selves  were  better  off.  The  sixth  form  studied 
the  first  three  books  of  Euclid,  but  modern 
languages  and  modern  history  were  equally 
unknown.  The  result  of  six  years  at  West¬ 
minster  was  1  a  little  divinity,  a  little  ancient 
geography,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
geometry,  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  an  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  a  slight  smat¬ 
tering  of  ancient  history,  and  beyond  this 
nothing.’  1 

Whatever  its  faults  and  omissions  from  a 
modern  point  of  view,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  Rugby  was  more  liberal  in  its  curriculum 
than  its  great  rivals.  There  were  other  schools 
in  England,  however,  where  the  current  of 
education  may  have  flowed  more  vigorously. 
One  of  these  was  the  Quaker  School  at  Bootham, 
founded  in  1823,  which  has  the  interesting  dis- 
1  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  53,  p.  77. 
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tinction  of  being  the  first  school  in  England  to 
found  a  natural  history  society.1  But  indeed, 
as  some  one  has  said,  the  true  Quaker  is  always 
a  naturalist.  While  the  classics  were  not  ne¬ 
glected  at  Bootham,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
absorb  a  boy’s  entire  intellectual  vitality. 
English  literature  and  mathematics  received 
far  more  than  their  usual  share  of  attention 
and,  what  was  even  more  remarkable,  the  school 
boasted  an  excellent  observatory.  Like  Dr. 
Arnold,  the  Quakers  aimed  at  the  growth  of 
the  soul  rather  than  the  equipment  of  the 
mind,  but  their  method  of  approaching  the 
goal  was  naturally  different. 

Still  another  experiment  in  education  was 
the  Hazelwood  School,  founded  by  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill  and  his  brother,  Rowland  Hill, 
the  originator  of  the  penny  postage.  The  Hills 
were  enthusiastic  innovators  in  the  technique 
of  school  management,  in  the  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  and  in  the  subjects  taught.  They 
evolved  a  highly  complicated  constitution  for 
the  government  of  the  school  which  included 
a  judiciary  and  a  legislative  and  executive 
department.  The  principle  upon  which  they 
acted  was  to  leave  as  much  power  as  possible 
in  the  hands  of  the  boys  themselves,  but  they 
elaborated  the  details  of  organization  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  boys  must  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  their  civic  duties.  There  were 
school  judges,  magistrates,  sheriffs,  keepers  of 
records,  prosecutor  generals,  not  to  mention 
1  This  society  was  founded  in  1834. 
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innumerable  committees,  chairmen,  secretaries 
and  sub-secretaries.  Corporal  punishment  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  place  offenders  were  tem¬ 
porarily  incapacitated  from  holding  office,  or 
in  extreme  cases,  tried  in  the  court  of  character. 
According  to  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
old  boys  discipline  was  maintained  by  juries 
and  committees,  by  marks  and  by  appeals  to 
a  sense  of  honour.  ‘  But  this  was  done  at  too 
great  a  sacrifice.  The  thoughtlessness,  the 
spring,  the  elation  of  childhood  were  taken 
from  us  ;  we  were  primitive  men.  .  .  .  The 
school  was,  in  truth,  a  moral  hot-bed,  which 
forced  us  into  a  precocious  imitation  of  ma¬ 
turity.’  1  This  criticism  has  a  strangely 
familiar  ring.  It  reminds  us  that  the  danger 
of  priggishness  at  school  is  inseparable  from 
any  system  of  self-government,  and  that  it  is 
not  essentially  a  product  of  Rugby  under  Dr. 
Arnold.  Religion  at  Hazelwood  played  a  small 
part  in  the  school  life.  Prayers  were  read  every 
day,  and  on  Sunday  boys  went  to  church  in 
the  neighbouring  town,  but  the  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman  ideal  was  not  emphasized,  nor  would 
the  Hills  have  agreed  with  Dr.  Arnold  that  all 
education  must  be  fundamentally  religious. 

The  great  advantage  of  Hazelwood  over  the 
public  schools  was  that  the  masters  were  un¬ 
hampered  by  the  traditional  curriculum. 
Latin  and  Greek  were  not  sacred  any  more 
than  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

W.  L.  Sargent,  Essays  by  a  Birmingham  Manufacturer 
vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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The  boys  were  taught  to  construct  maps  and 
to  make  surveys  ;  they  had  their  own  printing 
press,  and  those  who  felt  inclined  spent  their 
spare  time  in  drawing,  modelling,  or  etching 
on  copper  plates.  According  to  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  if  the  scholastic  attainments  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  this  new  system  had  been  equal  to  their 
originality  and  enthusiasm,  a  great  and  per¬ 
manent  school  might  have  been  founded.1  As 
it  was,  Hazelwood  enjoyed  more  than  a  passing 
moment  of  fame.  Enthusiastic  articles  upon 
the  new  school  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (1825)  and  the  London  Magazine  (1826). 
Distinguished  visitors,  including  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  Lord  Brougham,  De  Quincey,  Malthus, 
William  Wilberforce,  and  Robert  Owen,  became 
almost  a  nuisance.  After  hearing  the  boys 
translate  Homer,  Grote  removed  two  of  his 
nephews  from  Eton  and  sent  them  to  Hazel¬ 
wood.  A  few  years  later  one  of  those  nephews 
assisted  in  the  founding  of  a  Hillska  School  in 
Stockholm.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  at 
this  time  organizing  the  University  of  Virginia, 
sent  for  the  Plans  for  the  Government  and  Liberal 
Instruction  of  Boys  in  Large  Numbers,  in  which 
the  Hills  told  of  their  experiment.  As  a  result 
of  this  sudden  interest  the  numbers  of  the 
school  rose  rapidly  from  66  in  1819  to  150  in 
1826.  It  was  at  its  high-water  mark  just  at 
the  time  that  Dr.  Arnold  went  to  Rugby. 
Presumably  he  had  heard  of  it,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  Hazelwood  in  Stanley’s  Life  of  Dr. 

1  Cf.  Article  on  Sir  Rowland  Hill  in  the  D.N.B. 
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Arnold,  and  no  reference  to  the  Hills  in  any  of 
Dr.  Arnold’s  letters  that  we  have  seen.  Certain 
features  of  the  school  he  would  not  have  ap¬ 
proved  of.  The  Hills  were  both  infected  with 
utilitarian  doctrines,  and  their  conception  of  a 
school  as  a  little  business  world  in  which  every¬ 
thing  had  its  value  in  marks  would  have  seemed 
to  him  woefully  lacking  in  religious  intensity. 
At  the  same  time  he  would  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  in  sympathy  with  the  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  contentment  due  to  the  pleasant 
relationship  of  masters  and  boys.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  whose  admiration  for  his  uncles  forced 
him  to  depreciate  Dr.  Arnold,  complains  that 
Arnold  thought  too  much  about  sin  and  not 
enough  about  suffering.  The  criticism  is  hardly 
just.  Arnold  was  painfully  aware  of  the  omni¬ 
presence  of  evil,  but  by  his  example  at  Rugby 
he  did  more  than  Sir  Rowland  Hill  or  anybody 
else  to  eliminate  suffering  from  school  life. 

As  far  as  the  curriculum  goes  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Hills  ventured  into  a 
country  quite  unexplored  by  Dr.  Arnold. 
Their  interest  in  mathematics  and  applied 
science  was  probably  unique  among  school¬ 
masters  of  the  day,  but  they  were  after  all 
experimenters  rather  than  pedagogues.  One 
of  them  is  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the 
penny,  postage,  and  the  other  as  a  reformer  of 
the  criminal  law  ;  education  was  only  an  in¬ 
cident  in  their  career.  By  teaching  the  tradi¬ 
tional  subjects  in  an  untraditional  way  Arnold 
succeeded  no  less  than  they  did  in  arousing  the 
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intellect  of  his  pupils.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  explain  his  passion  for  the  classics.  Other 
subjects  tax  a  boy’s  intellectual  muscles,  but 
none,  he  would  have  said,  offer  so  great  a  re¬ 
ward  for  achievement.  To  have  won  your  way 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  poetry  and  thought  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  during  the  process  to 
have  learned  your  own  language  as  you  never 
knew  it  before,  is  unquestionably  and  gloriously 
worth  while.  There  was  no  royal  road  to  the 
promised  land  that  Arnold  envisaged.  Trans¬ 
lation,  Latin  and  Greek  prose,  learning  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lines  by  heart,  and  performing  a  weekly 
exercise  called  a  ‘  vulgus,’  imported  from 
Winchester— of  such  was  the  classical  kingdom 
of  heaven.  A  vulgus  was  a  composition  in 
Latin  or  Greek  elegiac  verse  done  through  all 
parts  of  the  school,  six  verses  being  the  mini¬ 
mum  in  the  higher  classes  and  four  in  the  lower. 
If  Tom  Brown  is  to  be  trusted  the  subjects  for 
these  vulguses  were  often  repeated,  so  much 
so  that  vulgus  books  were  handed  down  from 
boy  to  boy,  until  what  should  have  been  an 
exercise  in  original  Latin  verse  degenerated 
into  actual  copying,  or  else  adapting  an  old 
masterpiece  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

Arnold  was  a  late  and  rather  unwilling  con¬ 
vert  to  Latin  and  Greek  verse  composition. 
He  ended  by  accepting  the  practice,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  liked  it,  but  because  it  seemed  to  him 
an  antidote  to  1  the  mere  fact  system  that  would 
cram  a  boy  with  knowledge  of  particular  things 
and  call  it  information.’  In  other  words  he 
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hoped  that  one  of  the  most  ‘  contemptible 
prettiness  of  the  understanding,’  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  might  somehow  become  an  intellectual 
adventure.  Possibly  he  succeeded,  but  his 
success  does  not  make  the  system  a  good  one. 
The  only  justification  for  making  a  boy  write 
Latin  and  Greek  verses  is  that  it  develops  his 
ingenuity,  whereas  it  has  usually  been  defended 
by  classicists  as  the  best  means  of  acquiring 
literary  taste  and  style.  Dean  Farrar  success¬ 
fully  demolished  that  theory  many  years  ago, 
and  now  that  the  sciences  and  English  com¬ 
position  have  found  an  honourable  place  in 
every  self-respecting  school  there  are  more  pro¬ 
fitable  ways  of  encouraging  a  boy  to  express 
his  own  personality.1 

Though  Arnold  surrendered  to  his  time  in 
the  matter  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  he  knew 
that  the  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  classics 
was  by  translation.  A  boy  does  not  learn 
French  by  trying  to  write  Alexandrines  in 
the  manner  of  Corneille  or  Racine,  though  the 
attempt  may  give  him  some  insight  into  the 
fundamental  difference  between  French  and 
English  poetry.  Arnold  was  essentially  a 
humanist  in  that  he  wanted  to  vivify  the  past 
rather  than  to  dissect  the  languages  in  which 
the  past  had  been  recorded.  In  class  he  always 
insisted  that  boys  should  translate  a  passage 
idiomatically  instead  of  construing  it  word  by 
word.  What  they  lost  in  Latin  syntax  was 

1  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education,  pp.  205-241,  edited  by 
Dean  Farrar,  London  1867. 
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more  than  repaid  in  the  ready  command  of 
English  that  a  good  translation  requires.  The 
criticism  so  often  levelled  against  classical 
training  that  it  leaves  a  student  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  his  own  language  could  never  be 
applied  to  Arnold.  He  was  for  ever  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  good  composition,  in 
English  as  well  as  Greek  or  Latin.  It  is  some¬ 
times  assumed  that  because  English  literature 
was  not  included  in  the  curriculum  the  boy  of 
the  last  century  knew  nothing  about  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  study  English 
literature  in  class,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  read  it,  and  judging  by  the 
contributions  to  the  Rugby  magazine,  founded 
during  Arnold’s  regime,  boys  wrote  just  as 
good  English  then  as  they  do  now.  One  of 
the  principal  contributors  to  the  magazine,  and 
subsequently  the  editor  of  it,  was  Clough, 
whose  articles  may  be  recognized  by  the  initials 
T.  Y.  C.  (Tom  Yankee  Clough)  referring  pre¬ 
sumably  to  his  childhood,  which  was  spent  in 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  twenty-three  hours  a  week  in 
class,  Arnold  arranged  that  boys  should  have 
other  lessons  with  their  tutors.1  This  tu¬ 
torial  system,  originally  introduced  by  Dr. 

1  The  hours  of  work  were  arranged  as  follows  : 

Monday, Wednesday,  Friday— First  lesson,  seven  to  eight. 
Second  lesson,  quarter  past  nine  to  eleven. 

Third  and  fourth  lessons,  quarter  past  two  to  five. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday— First  and  second  lessons,  as  on 
Monday.  Eleven  to  one,  composition.  Half-holiday. 

Saturday — As  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  except  that 
there  was  no  composition  from  eleven  to  one. 
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James,  must  have  involved  considerable  dupli¬ 
cation  of  labour,  but  Arnold  reintroduced  it 
because  it  was  a  means  of  establishing  a 
permanent  relationship  between  every  boy  in 
the  school  and  some  one  of  the  masters.  A 
boy  would  construe  his  Latin  or  Greek  before 
his  tutor  in  preparation  for  the  regular  trans¬ 
lation  in  class.  The  tutor  would  also  look  over 
and  correct  some  of  a  boy’s  verses  before  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  submit  the  composition  to  the  form 
master.  Another  advantage  of  this  system  was 
that,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  class-room  work 
was  made  more  interesting.  Instead  of  having 
to  spend  a  whole  period  elucidating  syntax  the 
form  master  could  depend  upon  a  fairly  rapid, 
accurate  translation,  after  which  he  was  free 
to  discuss  the  poetical  or  philosophical  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  passage,  without  feeling  that  the 
necessary  hack  work  had  been  scamped. 

Like  all  teachers,  Dr.  -Arnold  had  more  re¬ 
spect  for  industry  than  for  brains,  and  he  never 
wearied  of  insisting  that  the  school  aimed  at 
developing  character  rather  than  cleverness. 
He  was  naturally  pleased  when  Rugby  boys 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  universities, 
but  he  was  never  for  the  moment  inclined  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  academic 
honours.  About  his  own  capacities  as  a  teacher 
he  was  always  extraordinarily  modest.  Owing 
to  the  qualities  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  every  subject 
he  touched — every  lesson  with  him  became 
almost  a  crusade  against  ignorance.  At  the 
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same  time  he  was  not  overpoweringly  didactic 
or  professorial.  In  class  he  aimed  at  eliciting 
information  by  means  of  Socratic  questions, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  not  know¬ 
ledge  but  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge 
which  he  had  to  teach.  The  success  of  this 
method,  in  one  instance  at  least,  is  proved  by 
the  remark  of  a  certain  tradesman,  who  had 
been  a  foundationer  at  Rugby,  and  who  on 
being  asked  whether  he  had  learned  anything 
worth  while  at  school,  replied  :  ‘  I  was  at  school 
several  years  and  I  never  regretted  it.  I  learned 
there  what  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  learned 
as  well  anywhere  else,  how  to  learn  anything 
I  wanted.’ 

One  other  feature  of  Arnold’s  teaching  re¬ 
mains  to  be  mentioned.  He  introduced  half- 
yearly  reports  and  examinations.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  went  even  further  towards 
enlisting  the  interest  of  parents  by  sending 
home  monthly  reports  of  each  boy’s  progress. 
Examinations  were  given  an  added  prestige  by 
the  publication  of  lists  containing  the  names  of 
those  boys  who  had  specially  distinguished 
themselves.  These  details  of  organization 
prove  how  anxious  Arnold  was  to  keep  the 
parents  aware  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  their  boys.  He  himself  was  often  perturbed 
by  the  childishness  and  immaturity  of  the 
school.  He  ascribed  this  childishness  to  the 
demoralizing  habit  of  reading  exciting  books 
of  amusement,  such  as  Pickwick  Papers , 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  Bentley's  Magazine , 
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which,  he  complained,  completely  satisfied  the 
intellectual  appetite  of  a  boy  and  left  him 
totally  incapable  of  enjoying  good  literature. 
What  would  Dr.  Arnold  have  thought  of  the 
exciting  books  of  amusement  read  by  this 
generation  !  It  is  almost  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  his  teaching  apart  from  its 
religious  aspect.  Unquestionably  the  strictly 
educational  side  of  his  work  has  suffered  in 
comparison  with  his  ethical  and  religious  re¬ 
forms.  He  refused  to  admit  any  dividing  line 
between  religion  and  education,  but  the  modern 
world  sees  a  great  gulf  between  them,  and  it 
has  decided  to  place  Arnold  on  the  religious 
side.  Granted  the  moral  fervour  of  the  man 
this  is  perhaps  inevitable,  but  if  anyone  else 
had  added  history,  French,  German,  and 
mathematics  to  the  regular  list  of  school  sub¬ 
jects,  he  would  probably  have  been  hailed  as 
an  educational  pioneer. 


CHAPTER  VII 


DISCIPLINE  AT  RUGBY 

Arnold’s  conception  of  the  schoolmaster’s  role 
rested  on  a  hypothesis  that  was  widely  chal¬ 
lenged  in  his  own  lifetime  and  is  not  entirely 
accepted  even  to-day.  He  believed  that  a  boy 
was  a  moral  being  and  that  a  school  was  a 
human  society.  There  have  been  even  since 
Dr.  Arnold,  schoolmasters  who  considered  that 
a  public  school  education  was  a  natural  process, 
which  all  decent  people  went  through,  like 
washing,  but  that  was  not  his  point  of  view. 
He  encouraged  the  idea  among  the  older  boys 
that  they  were  champions  of  righteousness 
specially  selected  to  combat  the  ever  watchful 
forces  of  evil.  Whatever  we  may  think  about 
Dr.  Arnold’s  theory  of  education,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  may  degenerate  into  priggishness, 
at  least  he  was  not  merely  transmitting  the 
second-hand  perfunctory  doctrines  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  It  has  been  said  that  he  em¬ 
phasized  moral  thoughtfulness  too  much,  and 
that  even  his  best  pupils,  men  like  Clough  and 
Stanley,  were  dominated  to  an  unhealthy  ex¬ 
tent  by  his  impossible  ideals.  The  lively  Mr. 
Strachey  suggests  that  the  comparative  failure 
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of  Clough’s  later  life,  or  to  put  it  in  his  more 
picturesque  phrase,  the  fact  that  ‘  he  eventually 
succumbed  doing  up  brown  paper  parcels  for 
Florence  Nightingale,’  was  due  to  the  pre¬ 
mature  burden  laid  upon  him  in  his  tender 
years.  ‘  I  verily  belfeve,’  wrote  Clough  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  ‘  that  my  whole  being  is 
soaked  through  with  wishing  and  hoping  and 
striving  to  do  the  school  good.’ 

Clough  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Arnold’s  pupils,  but  it  is  obviously  absurd  to 
maintain  that  because  he  suffered  from  ynaladie 
du  siicle,  ‘  wandering  between  two  worlds,  one 
dead  and  the  other  powerless  to  be  born,’  Dr. 
Arnold  should  never  have  attempted  to  incul¬ 
cate  in  boys  a  sense  of  responsibility.  It  might 
just  as  well  be  argued  conversely  that  it  was 
owing  to  their  early  training  in  government  at 
Rugby  that  Lord  Derby  became  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  for  England,  and  W.  H.  Waddington 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  though 
it  was  indeed  a  curious  coincidence,  and  one 
that  would  have  given  Arnold  keen  satisfaction, 
that  two  such  important  positions  should  have 
been  held  at  the  same  time  by  old  Rugby  boys. 

There  is  no  more  delicate  task  than  judging 
a  schoolmaster  by  the  achievements  of  his 
pupils  in  after  life.  How  much  credit  or  blame 
is  due  to  him  for  the  outstanding  successes  or 
failures,  and  how  can  we  estimate  the  mute 
inglorious  Miltons,  the  men  who  left  no  great 
mark  upon  the  world,  but  whose  sympathies 
were  permanently  quickened  by  contact  with  a 
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great  personality.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
civilization  the  word  success  is  too  indefinite, 
and  we  had  better  content  ourselves  with  ex¬ 
amining  what  Arnold  did  and  how  he  did  it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  introduced  self-government 
which  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  cherished  tenets 
of  the  public  school  creed.  The  question  that 
at  once  suggests  itself  is,  can  the  idea  of  govern¬ 
ment  be  introduced  into  a  school  without  giving 
the  older  boys  an  exaggerated  sense  of  their 
own  importance,  and  supposing  that  it  cannot, 
is  the  vice  of  priggishness  compensated  for  y 
Arnold’s  favourite  virtue  of  moral  thoughtful¬ 
ness  ?  Dean  Lake,  a  Rugby  boy  and  a  great 
admirer  of  Dr.  Arnold,  has  well  expressed  the 
popular  objection  to  his  theories  :  ‘  Arnold  for¬ 
got  that  it  was  God  Almighty’s  intention  that 
there  should  exist  between  childhood  and  man¬ 
hood  the  natural  production  known  as  a  boy. 
That  is  the  sort  of  criticism  anyone  might  make 
who  has  not  been  a  schoolmaster.  As  long  as 
the  wish  of  the  shepherd  in  The  Winter  s  Tale 
remains  unrealized — ‘  I  would  that  there  were 
no  age  between  sixteen  and  three-and-twenty, 
or  that  youth  would  sleep  _  out  the  rest  a 
schoolmaster  must  govern  his  boys  or  he  must 
get  them  to  govern  themselves.  Arnold  s  pre¬ 
decessors  at  Rugby,  and  in  his  own  day  Dr. 
Keate  at  Eton,  had  tried  the  first  method  with 
such  pitiful  lack  of  success,  that  men  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  wonder  whether  schools  existed  for 
|nv  other  purpose  than  the  development  of 
bad  habits  and  the  fostering  of  ignorance. 
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Then  came  Dr.  Arnold  with  his  fantastic  ideas 
of  self-government.  Knowing  that  he  could 
do  nothing  single-handed,  he  decided  to  make 
the  older  boys  share  his  burden. 

Let  us  admit  at  once  that  there  is  something 
mildly  pathetic  or  comic  about  the  boy  of 
eighteen  who  feels  that  he  bears  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders  the  whole  weight  of  the  school  universe. 
He  will  learn  soon  enough  when  he  gets  out  into 
the  world  that  his  standard  of  values  requires 
some  readjustment.  In  the  meantime  will  his 
character  not  benefit  rather  than  suffer  by  a 
taste  of  premature  authority.  Under  Dr. 
Arnold  boys  began  to  realize  that  the  welfare 
of  the  community  depended  upon  their  own 
efforts,  and  as  long  as  we  live  under  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  however  much  we  may  dis¬ 
like  it,  that  doctrine  is  surely  worth  cultivating. 
Priggishness  and  an  over-developed  sense  of 
esprit  de  corps ,  youthful  diseases  to  which 
Arnold’s  system  is  unquestionably  susceptible, 
are  usually  outgrown.  The  evils  which  they 
replaced,  such  as  bullying  and  selfishness,  are 
not  so  easily  rubbed  off  by  contact  with  the 
world.  After  all,  the  boy  who  is  devoted  to 
his  school  is  subject  to  just  the  same  error  as 
the  man  who  loves  his  country — smugness, 
arrogance,  and  hypocrisy  are  always  lying  in 
wait  for. the  unwary  patriot.  If  we  believe  that 
family  feeling,  school  spirit,  patriotism,  or 
Christianity  are  worth  while  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  such  beliefs. 
The  price  is  the  conviction,  founded  on  the 
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affections  rather  than  reason,  that  the  family, 
school,  country,  or  religion,  to  which  an  indi¬ 
vidual  belongs  is  the  most  lovable  and  the 
most  admirable  in  the  world.  Entrenched  be¬ 
hind  that  belief  a  boy  may  develop  qualities  of 
self-sacrifice  and  service  which  will  go  far  to¬ 
wards  justifying  his  assumption,  or  unfortu¬ 
nately  he  may  turn  into  a  prig,  a  snob,  and  a 
vulgar  jingo.  The  Radical  complains  that  the 
whole  system  is  sentimental  and  irrational,  but 
until  he  can  satisfy  the  world  that  its  progress 
is  dictated  by  pure  reason  unalloyed  with  sen¬ 
timent,  the  world  will  continue  to  think  that 
religion,  patriotism,  school  spirit,  and  family 
feeling,  all  of  which  transcend  reason,  are 
pretty  good  things. 

Arnold  brought  about  his  peaceful  revolution 
in  school-life  by  accepting  conditions  that  al¬ 
ready  existed  and  adapting  them  to  his  will. 
He  found  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  exacting 
service  from  the  younger  boys,  so  he  decided 
that  that  service  should  be  carefully  regulated. 
‘  Another  system,’  he  said,  ‘  might  be  better 
than  this  one,  but  I  am  placed  here  in  the  midst 
of  this  one  and  must  make  the  best  of  it.’  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Arnold  approved  of  fagging. 
It  seemed  to  him  the  only  way  of  securing  a 
regular  government  by  the  boys  themselves 
and  avoiding  the  evils  of  anarchy,  or  as  he 
called  it,  ‘  the  lawless  tyranny  of  physical 
strength.’  He  restricted  the  right  of  fagging, 
however,  to  the  sixth  form,  which  according 
to  his  practice  had  been  gradually  pruned  of 
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undesirable  elements  in  its  course  through  the 
school.  Many  parents  questioned  whether  it 
were  possible  to  weed  a  school  so  thoroughly 
as  to  make  the  sixth  form  worthy  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  his  theory  invested  it.  On 
that  point,  in  spite  of  violent  criticism,  Arnold 
refused  to  compromise.  He  admitted  that  his 
policy  of  expulsion  was  often  arbitrary.  It  wras 
not  always  the  boys  who  had  committed  serious 
moral  offences  that  he  got  rid  of,  but  rather 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  were  not 
profiting  from  the  school  or  were  not  contri¬ 
buting  anything  to  its  welfare.  ‘  He  would 
retain  boys,’  as  Stanley  says,  ‘  after  offences 
which  considered  in  themselves  would  seem  to 
many  almost  deserving  of  expulsion  ;  he  would 
request  the  removal  of  others  for  offences  which 
to  many  would  seem  venial.’ 1 

A  good  example  of  his  practice  was  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  George  Hughes,  older  brother  of  the 
author  of  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  George 
Hughes,  in  his  sixth  form  year,  was  something 
of  an  idol  to  the  younger  boys.  He  was  a  great 
athlete,  a  scholar,  and  a  contributor  to  Bentley's 
Magazine,  which  represented  to  the  schoolboy 
imagination  the  very  summit  of  intellectual 
distinction.  Arnold  sent  him  away  in  the 
middle  of  his  sixth  form  year  for  failing  in  his 
duties  as  praepostor — in  this  particular  instance 
not  backing  up  the  headmaster  by  discovering 
offenders  in  a  school  row.  His  father,  who 
admired  Dr.  Arnold’s  character  without  en- 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  iii. 
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tirely  sharing  his  new-fangled  notions  of  student 
government,  wrote  him  in  just  the  vein  we 
should  expect,  of  a  simple  country  squire. 
While  admitting  that  he  did  not  see  the  row 
in  all  its  details  with  the  eye  of  a  zealous 
schoolmaster,  he  insisted  that  ‘  the  Doctor  was 
much  too  fair  and  honourable  a  man  to  want 
to  make  spies  of  his  pupils.’  Mr.  Hughes  was 
perhaps  vaguely  aware  that  the  virtue  which 
he  considered  most  essential  in  man  or  boy, 

‘  minding  your  own  business,’  was  not  strictly 
compatible  with  the  new  discipline  that  Dr. 
Arnold  was  launching.  The  sequel  to  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  was  very  characteristic  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
George  Hughes  was  promptly  invited  to  spend 
the  holidays  at  Fox  How,  where  he  much  en¬ 
joyed  himself  climbing  Helvellyn  and  shooting 
snipe  with  Matthew  Arnold. 

Fagging  in  Arnold’s  day  was  certainly 
rigorous,  but  not  nearly  as  rigorous  as  it  had 
been  under  his  predecessors.  We  hear  no  more 
of  fags  being  sent  to  take  up  night  lines  in  the 
river  Avon  at  four  in  the  morning.  On  the 
other  hand  many  a  young  boy  probably  went 
without  his  breakfast  owing  to  the  more  urgent 
demands  of  his  fagmaster.  Running  errands 
for  praepostors,  dusting  their  studies,  and  pro¬ 
viding  toast  for  their  breakfast,  were  the  chief 
duties  of  a  fag.  In  the  afternoon  during  the 
winter  term  they  might  be  called  upon  to  keep 
goal,  a  dreary  occupation  at  the  best  of  times, 
and  particularly  so  when  it  involved  shivering 
in  the  cold  for  two  hours  on  a  wintry  half- 
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holiday  without  being  allowed  to  take  any 
active  share  in  the  game.1  To  some  boys  no 
doubt  fagging  was  a  great  hardship.  An  in¬ 
dignant  Etonian  characterized  it  as  ‘  the  only 
form  of  slave  labour  ever  permitted  in  those 
islands,’  but  that  was  clearly  not  the  opinion 
at  Rugby.2  While  bullying  and  general  bru¬ 
tality  still  existed,  as  we  know  from  Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays ,  they  were  not  the  result  of 
Arnold’s  fagging  system,  but  rather  a  survival 
of  the  days  when  any  boy  felt  at  liberty  to 
command  the  services  of  those  weaker  than 
himself.  The  School  Experiences  of  a  Fag ,  a 
book  written  by  one  who  had  been  at  Rugby 
during  Arnold’s  time,  lauded  the  institution  to 
the  skies.  The  author’s  testimony  is  all  the 
more  convincing  because  he  never  reached  the 
sixth  form,  and  thus  only  had  the  experience 
of  being  fagged  without  tasting  the  joy  of  fag¬ 
ging  others.3  If  a  boy  was  unusually  brilliant, 
like  Dean  Stanley,  he  rose  through  the  school 
so  quickly  that  he  was  soon  exempted  from 
fagging.  It  took  Stanley  only  half  a  year  to 
reach  the  sanctuary  of  the  fifth  form.  His 
whole  career  at  Rugby  is  an  interesting  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  supposed  brutality  of  public 
school  life.  No  boy  was  apparently  more  un¬ 
fitted  to  hold  his  own  in  a  big  school,  and  yet 
he  was  never  persecuted  nor  bullied,  and 

1  This  compulsory  goal- keeping  was  abolished  under  Dr. 
Temple. 

2  Eton  Abuses  Considered,  1834. 

3  School  Experiences  of  a  Fag,  by  G.  Melly. 
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scarcely  ever  laughed  at,  although  he  habitually 
abstained  from  all  games.1 

Dr.  Arnold  aroused  fierce  criticism  by  abol¬ 
ishing  one  custom  that  was  very  dear  to  the 
praepostors.  He  put  a  stop  to  ‘  island  fagging. 
The  island  was  a  small  plot  of  ground,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  moat,  which  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  had  been  cultivated  by  fags  for  the 
delectation  of  the  sixth  form.  On  Speech  Day 
the  island  was  supposed  to  bloom  with  flowers, 
which  the  fags  had  to  produce  as  best  they 
could.  Mostly  they  were  stolen  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  gardens.  Arnold  was  enough  of  a 
diplomat  to  know  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  a  bad  custom  was  to  substitute  a  good  one 
in  its  place.  Accordingly  he  encouraged  the 
sixth  form  to  use  the  island  as  an  open  air 
gymnasium,  an  idea  which  after  a  little  pre¬ 
liminary  grumbling  soon  found  favour  with 
their  worships. 

Another  reform  accomplished  by  Arnold 
which  made  him  most  unpopular  was  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  school  pack  of  hounds,  consisting  of 
six  or  seven  mangy  harriers  and  beagles.  The 
hounds  invariably  led  to  quarrels  with  the 
surrounding  landowners.  Hitherto  the  boys 
had  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare  with  farmers 
and  gamekeepers,  and  Arnold  was  determined 
that  such  warfare  should  cease.  Among  other 
things  he  put  a  stop  to  the  popular  sport  of 
taking  the  lynch  pins  out  of  the  farmers’  gigs. 
He  was  never  afraid  to  risk  his  popularity  by 

1  Life  of  Dean  Stanley,  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero,  ch.  iv. 
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taking  the  part  of  the  town  in  a  dispute  with 
the  school.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  more 
adventurous  spirits  looked  upon  him  with  con¬ 
siderable  dislike.  During  the  early  days  at 
Rugby  Dr.  Arnold  seemed  to  most  of  the  boys 
a  grim,  unpleasant  creature,  who  was  not 
content  that  they  should  do  a  minimum 
amount  of  work,  but  wanted  also  to  interfere 
with  their  rightful  pleasures.1 

Meanwhile  he  quietly  went  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  getting  the  school  in  hand.  That  in 
itself  was  no  mean  task,  considering  the  orga¬ 
nized  hostility  which  the  schoolmaster  of  his 
day  was  called  upon  to  face.  First  of  all,  he 
applied  to  the  trustees  for  the  position  of  school 
chaplain.  Believing  as  he  did  that  any  genuine 
improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  school  must 
come  through  a  quickening  of  the  boys’  re¬ 
ligious  instincts,  he  was  convinced  that  a  head¬ 
master  could  not  be  effective  unless  he  were 
chaplain  at  the  same  time. 

He  gradually  abolished  the  Dames’  Houses, 
in  which  boys  had  been  allowed  to  board  with 
people  who  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
school.  As  each  house  fell  vacant  for  one 
reason  or  another,  he  transferred  it  to  one  of 
his  assistant  masters.  By  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  masters  he  removed  the  necessity 
of  their  taking  a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  eke  out  a  living,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
them  feel  that  their  whole  duty  was  to  the 
school.  He  raised  the  school  fees  to  fifty 
1  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,  Part  II,  ch.  viii. 
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guineas  a  year,  thereby  providing  adequate 
accommodation  for  the  boys,  which  had  not 
existed  before.  Hitherto  washing  and  single 
beds  had  been  extras.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Rugby  in  Nicholas  Carlisle’s  History 
of  Endowed  Grammar  Schools ,  published  ten 
years  before  Arnold  became  headmaster,  a 
single  bed  cost  four  guineas  a  year,  while  half 
a  bed  could  be  had  for  two  guineas.  Washing 
amounted  to  one  pound  eleven  shillings  annu¬ 
ally,  but  apparently  that  allowed  for  only  two 
shirts.  Washing  a  third  shirt  was  charged  as 
a  separate  item  at  fifteen  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  a  year.  Such  are  the  details  which  fell 
within  the  sphere  of  a  headmaster’s  activity, 
and  the  fact  that  Arnold  attended  to  them 
proves  that  he  was  not  engrossed  in  fashioning 
the  character  of  Christian  gentlemen  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  less  inspiring  duties. 

He  was  if  anything  more  remarkable  as  an 
administrator  than  as  a  teacher,  though  he 
never  sacrificed  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
His  whole  career  at  Rugby  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  great  proconsul  engaged  in  paci¬ 
fying  a  rebellious  province.  By  conferring 
authority  on  the  sixth  form  he  secured  the 
support  of  those  most  likely  to  rebel.  Arnold 
knew  that  boys  would  learn  nothing  if  they 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  rebellion.  He  also 
knew,  what  many  statesmen  have  ignored,  that 
stability  is  achieved  in  a  nation  or  a  school  by 
making  it  to  the  interest  of  as  many  people  as 
possible  that  the  status  quo  should  be  main- 
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tained.  The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  sixth 
form,  all  of  whom  were  praepostors,  were  care¬ 
fully  defined.  They  were  expected  to  punish 
any  boy  discovered  smoking,  drinking  spirits, 
or  frequenting  public  houses.  Fifth  formers 
being  exempt  from  chastisement  were  reported 
to  the  headmaster  ;  the  usual  punishment  for 
boys  below  the  sixth  form  consisted  of  five  or 
six  strokes  with  a  cane.  No  boy  was  bound  to 
take  punishment  from  a  praepostor,  if  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  unjust,  without  first  appealing  the 
case  to  the  whole  sixth  form  or  to  the  head¬ 
master.  The  praepostors  were  also  expected 
to  put  a  stop  to  bullying  and  generally  to  assist 
the  headmaster  in  keeping  order. 

Arnold  was  no  less  criticized  for  championing 
corporal  punishment  than  he  was  for  upholding 
the  powers  of  the  sixth  form.1  It  seems  strange 
that  any  school  could  develop  brutality  and 
priggishness  at  the  same  time,  but  such  was 
the  charge  brought  against  Rugby.  It  was 
Dr.  Arnold’s  fate,  as  it  was  Matthew  Arnold’s, 
to  be  attacked  indiscriminately  by  Radicals 
and  Conservatives.  The  Radical  thought  that 
no  man  of  liberal  principles  could  tolerate  the 
degrading  practice  of  flogging  ;  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  was  equally  convinced  that  no  one  except 
a  Jacobin  could  seriously  contemplate  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  boys  attempting  to  govern  themselves. 

1  The  Northampton  Herald,  January  2,  1836,  accused 
Arnold  of  conniving  at  the  brutality  of  praepostors.  John 
Bull,  a  violently  Tory  paper  that  was  consistently  hostile 
to  Arnold,  reprinted  the  article,  January  18,  1836,  accusing 
him  at  the  same  time  of  having  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  school. 
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Arnold’s  defence  of  corporal  punishment  is 
thoroughly  characteristic.  At  a  time  when  the 
agitation  for  reform  in  every  direction  was 
running  high,  and  when  he  himself  on  account 
of  certain  political  and  religious  views  was 
regarded  as  somewhat  radically  inclined,  he 
wrote  an  article  for  The  Journal  of  Education 
defending  the  practice  of  flogging.1  As  for 
corporal  punishment  being  degrading  he 
scouted  the  notion  as  originating  in  a  theory 
of  personal  independence  1  which  was  neither 
reasonable  nor  Christian,  but  essentially  bar¬ 
barian.’  This  over-emphasis  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  seemed  to  him  responsible  for 
the  evils  inherent  in  ultra-aristocratic  or  ultra- 
democratic  principles.  Boys  were  naturally 
inferior  to  men  according  to  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
therefore  there  could  be  no  insult  in  treating 
them  as  such.  As  they  grew  older  and  gave 
evidence  of  a  more  mature  behaviour  the 
necessity  for  treating  them  as  boys  would 
automatically  cease.  Arnold  differed  from 
such  men  as  Dr.  Keate  of  Eton,  in  that  he 
never  flogged  the  older  boys.  Anybody  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  and  had  profited 
so  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  place  that  he  still 
required  chastisement  was  better  off  out  of 
the  school  altogether.  Evidently  he  regarded 
flogging  as  a  disagreeable  duty  to  be  performed 
as  seldom  as  possible,  but  he  would  no  more 
have  relinquished  the  right  to  exercise  corporal 

1This  article  was  reprinted  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works, 
P-  363- 
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punishment  than  a  nation  would  relinquish  the 
right  to  maintain  an  army  or  a  city  the  right 
to  maintain  a  police  force. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  flogging  that 
satisfied  Dr.  Arnold  are  not  convincing  to  us. 
We  are  not  so  ready  to  accept  as  an  axiom  the 
essential  inferiority  of  youth.  Certainly  a  boy 
is  inferior  to  a  man  in  knowledge  and  in  phy¬ 
sical  strength,  but  he  is  not  necessarily  inferior 
in  any  other  respect.  Wordsworth’s  belief  that 
a  child  gradually  recedes  from  God  as  he  grows 
older  is  at  least  as  tenable  as  Dr.  Arnold’s 
conviction  that  boys  belong  to  an  altogether 
lower  order  of  humanity.  Whether  corporal 
punishment  is  degrading  or  not  is  quite  another 
question.  Any  punishment  thoughtlessly  or 
unjustly  inflicted  is  obviously  degrading  to  the 
person  who  inflicts  it,  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  honour  of  the  one  who  suffers. 
It  may  well  be  argued  that  if  the  offence  itself 
is  not  degrading,  the  punishment,  however  un¬ 
pleasant  it  may  be,  will  not  be  felt  as  a  stigma. 
The  average  civilian  is  ashamed  of  being  sent 
to  gaol,  but  the  soldier  who  becomes  a  prisoner 
of  war.  provided  that  he  has  done  his  duty, 
is  not  conscious  of  any  degradation.  Still 
the  fact  remains  that  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  people  consider  corporal  punishment 
under. any  circumstances  cruelly  humiliating 
to  the  one  who  suffers,  and  infinitely  degrading 
to  the  wretch  who  inflicts  it.1  Mr.  Bertrand 

1  Chateaubriand  has  an  interesting  passage  in  the 
Memoires  d'Outre  Tombe  in  which  he  pictures  his  horror  at 
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Russell,  in  his  otherwise  temperate  book,  On 
Education,  allows  his  imagination  to  run  riot 
when  he  describes  Dr.  Arnold  as  1  lashing  him¬ 
self  into  a  mood  of  sadism  in  which  he  can  flog 
little  boys  without  compulsion  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  conforming  to  the  religion 
of  love.’  1  One  of  the  reckless  assumptions 
always  made  by  the  opponents  of  corporal 
punishment  is  that  people  who  do  not  imme¬ 
diately  agree  with  them  are  actuated  by  some 
hideous  form  of  unnatural  vice.  In  another 
passage  Dr.  Russell  states  that  ‘  the  pupils  of 
Dr.  Arnold’s  disciples  not  unnaturally  believe 
in  flogging  natives  of  India  when  they  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  humbleness  of  mind.’  Now,  whether 
we  believe  in  corporal  punishment  or  not,  it 
certainly  did  not  have  the  effect  under  Dr. 
Arnold  that  Mr.  Russell  insinuates.  If  there 
was  one  thing  that  Dr.  Arnold  despised  and 
strove  to  stamp  out  by  every  means  in  his 
power  it  was  the  vfipis  of  the  aristocrat,  so 
much  so  that  an  old  Rugby  boy  who  went  out 
to  India  actually  maintained  that  if  all  young 
officers  and  civilians  had  been  taught  Arnold’s 
lesson  of  courtesy  and  civility  there  would  have 
been  no  Indian  Mutiny.2  It  is  not  suggested 

the  idea  of  having  any  man  lay  hands  upon  him.  It  was 
the  outrage  upon  his  person  that  he  dreaded,  not  the  phy¬ 
sical  pain.  Macready,  the  actor,  who  was  at  Rugby  under 
Dr.  Ingles,  is  another  example  of  this  acute,  almost  morbid, 
fear  of  indignity.  Such  examples  could  no  doubt  be  multi¬ 
plied,  but  they  are  certainly  far  outnumbered  by  the  men 
upon' whom  corporal  punishment  left  no  impression. 

1  On  Education,  p.  32.  2  The  Parents’  Review,  London,  1895. 
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that  those  lessons  can  only  be  taught  by  flog¬ 
ging,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  untrue  to  assume 
that  every  boy  who  has  been  caned  or  flogged 
develops  ipso  facto  into  a  bloody  tyrant. 

It  is  as  absurd  to  speak  categorically  about 
the  cruel  humiliation  of  corporal  punishment 
as  about  its  degrading  effect  upon  a  head¬ 
master.  In  a  sense  any  punishment  is  humili¬ 
ating,  even  the  Montessori  method  by  which 
an  idle  boy  is  allowed  to  remain  idle  and  ex¬ 
periences  boredom  from  having  nothing  to  do. 
What  is  more  bitterly  humiliating  for  the  idler 
than  the  slowly  acquired  conviction  that  his 
companions  were  right  after  all  ?  The  greatest 
agony  a  boy  can  suffer  is  the  ridicule  of  his 
fellows,  and  the  real  objection  to  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  is  that  too  often  it  invites  a  spirit  of 
bravado  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  humiliation. 
Many  parents  and  schoolmasters,  who  would 
never  dream  of  beating  a  child,  unwittingly 
inflict  a  far  more  exquisite  pain  by  the  careless 
exercise  of  sarcasm.  For  the  most  part  boys 
are  so  intuitively  conservative  that  they  will 
accept  the  school  custom  in  punishment  with¬ 
out  questioning  its  wisdom.  A  Rugby  boy  in 
Dr.  Arnold’s  time  felt  no  indignity  in  playing 
the  part  of  housemaid  to  the  sixth  form,  but 
if  any  praepostor  or  any  master  had  made  his 
way  intQ  the  youngest  fag’s  study  without  his 
permission  the  whole  school  would  have  re¬ 
sented  it  as  an  unwarranted  intrusion  upon  a 
boy’s  privacy.  Another  school  might  regard 
the  duties  of  a  Rugby  fag  as  humiliating  with- 
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out  having  the  same  respect  for  the  sanctity 
of  a  boy’s  study. 

We  know  far  more  to-day  about  educational 
psychology  than  did  Dr.  Arnold,  but  granted 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  when  he  came  to 
Rugby  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  his 
policy  of  discipline  could  have  been  bettered. 
By  insisting  on  the  right  of  expulsion  he  elimi¬ 
nated  the  obviously  undesirables.  By  giving 
the  sixth  form  definite  duties  and  privileges  he 
won  their  support  and  built  up  an  esprit  de 
corps  that  resulted  in  raising  the  tone  of  all 
public  schools.  Lastly  by  limiting  corporal 
punishment  to  the  younger  boys  he  emphasized 
the  fact,  too  long  lost  sight  of,  that. when  you 
become  a  man  you  put  away  childish  things. 
The  Radical  may  maintain  that  in  the  new 
democracy  there  is  no  place  for  the  virtues 
Dr.  Arnold  strove  to  inculcate,  but  as  long  as 
these  schools  exist  even  the  Radical  should 
thank  Dr.  Arnold  for  making  them  less  objec¬ 
tionable  than  they  were. 

At  the  same  time  that  Arnold  was  substi¬ 
tuting  authorized  fagging  for  the  lawless  ty¬ 
ranny  of  physical  strength,  and  maintaining 
against  all  comers  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
corporal  punishment,  Bell  and  Lancaster  were 
educating  the  lower  classes  on  an  entirely 
different  principle.  Those  men  had  achieved 
extraordinary  success  in  elementary  teaching 
without  having  to  resort  to  the  cane  or  the 
birch  rod.  Lancaster  prided  himself  on  the 
invention  of  a  method  by  which  a  thousand 
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children  could  be  taught  in  one  classroom 
under  the  care  of  one  master.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  old  soldier  and  he  retained  to  the  end  of 
his  life  the  spirit  of  the  recruiting  sergeant. 
His  method  was  essentially  military,  in  that 
everything  was  reduced  to  rule  and  regulation, 
with  the  object  of  saving  the  teacher’s  time 
and  thought.  The  children  in  his  schools  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  activity — each  having 
something  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  it  at 
every  moment  of  the  day.  The  keystone  of 
his  method  was  the  monitor.  As  soon  as  a  boy 
showed  the  slightest  progress  he  was  set  to 
work  teaching  other  boys,  and  thus  by  capi¬ 
talizing  the  inherent  desire  to  impart  infor¬ 
mation,  Lancaster  hit  upon  a  scheme  that  was 
cheap  and  for  his  purposes  perfectly  efficient. 

Bell  had  stumbled  upon  the  idea  of  monitors 
almost  simultaneously.  While  superintendent 
of  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras  he 
happened  to  observe  a  boy  writing  in  the  sand, 
and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  the  ushers 
of  the  lowest  classes  might  teach  the  alphabet 
in  the  same  manner.  As  the  ushers  paid  no 
attention  to  his  suggestion,  Bell  engaged  the 
services  of  an  eight  year  old  boy,  upon  whose 
disposition  and  cleverness  he  could  rely,  and 
gave  him  charge  of  the  alphabet  class.  To  his 
great  delight  he  discovered  that  the  boys 
learned  more  quickly  from  their  young  monitor 
than  from  any  usher.  After  further  experi¬ 
mentation  he  found  that  he  could  eliminate 
punishment  almost  entirely  by  stimulating  the 
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competitive  spirit.  In  this  respect  Bell  was 
more  successful  than  Lancaster.  He  convinced 
himself  that  no  other  punishment  than  deten¬ 
tion  was  necessary.  Any  cases  of  idleness  or 
misbehaviour  were  inscribed  in  a  black  book, 
which  was  inspected  once  a  week  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  whole  school.  Each  entry  in  the 
book  was  discussed  by  the  boys  themselves, 
who  recommended  what  seemed  to  them  an 
adequate  punishment.  Lancaster,  while  equ¬ 
ally  certain  that  corporal  punishment  was  a 
mistake,  devised  various  ingenious  methods  of 
enforcing  industry  which  were  probably  just 
as  unpopular  as  flogging.  For  repeated  idle¬ 
ness  a  boy  would  have  a  wooden  log  tied  round 
his  neck  or  he  would  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  in  a  cage  for  the  edification  of  other 
members  in  the  class. 

Dr.  Arnold  s  problems  were  of  course  entirely 
different  from  those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  It 
is  one  thing  to  use  the  older  children  of  an 
elementary  school  to  teach  the  younger  ones 
to  read  and  write,  which  was  what  they  were 
doing  and  it  is  quite  another  to  create  a  body 
of  praepostors  at  Rugby,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
make  an  ideal  commonwealth  out  of  what  had 
been  a  beer-garden.  ‘  When  I  have  confidence 
in  the  sixth,’  said  Arnold  in  one  of  his  prize- day 
speeches,  ‘  there  is  no  post  in  England  which 
would  exchange  for  this  ;  but  if  they  do  not 
support  me  I  must  go.’  Those  words  explain 
better  than  pages  of  comment  Arnold  s  theory 
of  discipline.  The  idea  of  monitors  or  prefects 
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or  praepostors  may  have  flashed  through  the 
brain  of  primitive  man,  but  no  one  had  hitherto 
suggested  that  the  whole  welfare  of  a  school 
hinged  upon  the  headmaster  and  sixth  form 
pulling  together. 

There  were  no  doubt  other  schools  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  discipline  was  maintained  without 
corporal  punishment.  One  of  those  was  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  of  which  De 
Quincey  gives  a  tantalizingly  brief  description 
in  The  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater.  During 
the  time  that  he  was  there,  from  1799  to  1802, 
‘  all  punishment  that  appealed  to  the  sense  of 
bodily  pain  had  fallen  into  disuse.’  Apparently 
the  self-discipline  of  the  older  boys  and  the 
efficacy  of  their  examples’  sufficed  to  keep 
order.  This  sounds  almost  Utopian,  but  the 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  the  older 
boys  were  boarders,  and  that  they  lived  quite 
separately  from  the  day-boys.  At  Words¬ 
worth’s  school  at  Hawkshead,  which  if  we  can 
judge  by  The  Prelude,  was  the  ideal  school  for 
a  genius,  with  no  fixed  curriculum  and  no 
organized  games,  the  yoke  of  discipline  was 
equally  light.  These  were  small  schools, 
however,  where  the  conditions  of  life  were  very 
different  from  Rugby.  It  is  only  when  Rugby 
is  compared  with  the  other  public  schools  of 
the  day,,  with  the  Eton  of  Dr.  Keate,  or  the 
Charterhouse  described  in  The  N ewcomes ,  that 
the  extent  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  reforms  is  revealed. 
He  governed  the  school  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  a  civilized  and  above  all  a  Christian 
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community.  We  need  not  share  his  belief  in 
original  sin  or  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  cor¬ 
poral  punishment,  but  we  must  acknowledge 
that  he  was  the  first  schoolmaster  in  England 
to  capture  the  affection  and  admiration  of  the 
school.  That  is  a  rare  achievement  even  to¬ 
day,  and  Arnold  could  never  have  done  it,  if 
he  had  not  been  a  human  being  as  well  as  a 
champion  of  righteousness. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ARNOLD  AND  THE  TRACTARIANS 

At  the  same  time  that  Arnold  was  beginning 
to  set  his  imprint  upon  the  little  world  of 
Rugby  he  was  watching  with  anxious  eyes  the 
troubled  course  of  the  Established  Church.  It 
was  one  of  his  greatest  characteristics  as  a 
headmaster  that  he  would  not  allow  school 
problems  to  absorb  his  entire  attention.  He 
was  fully  aware  that  if  he  meant  to  give  his 
best  to  Rugby  he  must  continually  refresh  his 
mind  by  looking  beyond  the  school  horizon. 
There  were  problems  enough  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  startle  a  less 
seriously-minded  man  than  Dr.  Arnold.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Napoleonic  Wars  England  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  discuss  social  and 
economic  questions,  but  the  bonfire  of  privi¬ 
lege  kindled  by  the  French  Revolution  had  not 
blazed  in  vain.  Democratic  and  humanitarian 
ideas,  though  they  had  not  yet  reached  the 
high  places  in  the  Government,  were  smoulder¬ 
ing  below  the  surface.  The  peace  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Waterloo  was  just  as  much  a  mirage  as 
the  peace  we  have  known  following  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  there 
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was  no  peace.  ‘  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery,’  as  Sydney  Smith  expressed  it,  4  sat 
heavy  on  mankind.’  The  penal  code,  which 
had  been  growing  steadily  more  oppressive  all 
through  the  reign  of  George  III.,  listed  some 
two  hundred  crimes  punishable  by  death. 
Not  until  1823,  when  Peel  became  Home  Sec¬ 
retary,  did  the  work  of  reform  begin.  Sismondi, 
who  was  not  inclined  to  Radical  opinions,  pre¬ 
dicted  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1817,  that 
as  a  result  of  the  industrial  revolution  the 
proletariat  would  rise  in  their  wrath  and  anni¬ 
hilate  civilization.  The  Corn  Law  of  1815  had 
driven  a  wedge  between  the  working  classes 
and  the  agricultural  interest.  Two  years  later 
the  Government  had  answered  Cobbett’s 
clamour  for  parliamentary  reform  by  suspend¬ 
ing  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  thus  driving 
Cobbett  into  exile.  In  1819  the  Ministry 
covered  itself  with  obloquy  by  congratulating 
the  Manchester  magistrates  on  the  Peterloo 
massacre,  and  the  following  year  they  added 
still  further  to  their  unpopularity  by  yielding 
to  the  king’s  demand  that  they  should  bring 
divorce  proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline. 

Such  events  prove  that  the  Government  was 
hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  the  temper  of  the 
people.  Men  were  beginning  to  wonder  about 
other  things  even  more  fundamental  than  fac¬ 
tories,  Corn  Laws,  and  parliamentary  reform. 
One  of  these  things  was  education.  Some  dar¬ 
ing  spirits,  influenced  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  had 
suggested  that  religious  and  secular  education 
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should  be  entirely  divorced.  University  Col¬ 
lege,  London,  ‘  the  godless  institution  of  Gower 
Street,’  had  actually  been  founded  upon  this 
principle.  The  Nonconformists,  who  were 
steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Harrowby’s  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1810,  would  soon  constitute  the 
majority  in  the  nation,  were  demanding  that 
education  should  be  religious  but  non-sectarian.1 
The  Bell  and  Lancaster  controversy  hinged 
upon  this  very  point.  Joseph  Lancaster,  a 
Quaker,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  public  elementary  schools  in  England,  in¬ 
sisted  on  undenominational  Bible  teaching, 
while  Andrew  Bell,  the  other  pioneer  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  taught  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Society  for  Promot- 
ing  Christian  Knowledge,  which  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  educational  agency  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  refused  to  print  or  circulate  the 
works  of  any  Nonconformist.  Even  Bunyan 
was  not  exempt  from  this  rule.  The  other 
extreme  was  represented  by  the  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge  Society,  founded  by  Lord  Brougham  in 
1826,  which  definitely  excluded  all  religious 
discussion.  The  activity  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institutes  is  another  example  of  the  popular 
thirst  for  secular  knowledge.  ‘  This  society,’ 
ran  the  prospectus  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  mechanics  and  artisans,  of  whatever 
trade  they  may  be,  to  become  acquainted  with 

H.  of  L.  June  18,  1810.  Pari.  Pub.  vol.  xvii.  p.  762. 
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such  branches  of  science  as  are  of  practical 
application  in  the  exercise  of  that  trade,  that 
they  may  possess  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  business,  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
skill  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  be  qualified  to 
make  improvements  and  even  new  inventions 
in  the  arts  which  they  respectively  profess.’ 
With  these  aims  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  had 
no  quarrel,  but  he  would  not  have  considered 
them  sufficient  in  themselves. 

We  can  imagine  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  study  at 
Rugby  pondering  where  the  path  of  righteous¬ 
ness  lay  through  all  this  tangled  growth  of 
religious  intolerance  and  godless  democracy. 
He  found  himself  in  a  difficult  position.  His 
friends  were  mostly  Oxford  men  who  had  gone 
into  the  Church,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Whately  they  were  all  1  high  and  dry  ’  Tories. 
They  represented  the  Church  of  England  at  its 
best,  educated  men  intent  on  leading  god¬ 
fearing,  useful  lives,  but  all  too  ready  to  agree 
with  Bishop  Horsley  that  ‘  the  mass  of  people 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey 
them.’  To  his  great  sorrow  Arnold  discovered 
that  he  was  drifting  away  from  the  traditional 
Oxford  point  of  view  without  approaching  any 
nearer  to  Radical  or  evangelical  principles. 
Arnold’s  scheme  of  theology  was  a  peculiar  one. 
He  distrusted  anything  savouring  of  sacerdo¬ 
talism,  and  the  conception  of  the  Church  as 
referring  to  the  priesthood  he  regarded  with 
peculiar  horror.  He  did  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  an  obligatory  body  of  doctrine,  and  conse- 
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quently  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  Church  tradition.1  Though  believing 
most  profoundly  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Incar¬ 
nation  he  refused  to  tolerate  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharistic  presence.  Everything  that  the 
Tractarians  held  most  dear  he  eyed  with  sus¬ 
picion  or  open  disapproval.  Certainly,  he 
never  felt  as  they  did,  the  necessity  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  the  Church  of  England. 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  equally  irritated  by 
the  Evangelicals.  He  disliked  their  technical 
phraseology,  their  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and 
‘  their  seeming  wish  to  keep  the  world  and  the 
Church  ever  distinct.’  The  Evangelicals  were 
not  spiritual  enough  and  the  Tractarians  were 
not  national  enough  to  satisfy  his  longings. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Anglican  clergy  were  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
nation.  The  Church  was  the  private  preserve 
of  the  aristocracy  and  it  was  determined  to 
remain  so.  In  1815  the  Tories  had  been  in 
power  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  the  bishops 
were  consequently  all  Tories.  They  lived 
sumptuously  on  splendid  revenues,  quite  un¬ 
aware  of  the  crisis  through  which  the  country 
was  passing.  The  village  parson  was  some¬ 
times  the  patriarch  of  the  parish,  a  doctor,  and 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  besides  being  a  man 
who  conducted  a  service  in  the  church  every 

1  ‘  I  am  well  satisfied,  that  if  you  let  in  but  one  little 
finger  of  tradition  you  will  have  the  whole  monster — horns, 
and  tail,  and  all.’  Letter  to  Whately,  May  4,  1836  (A.  P. 
Stanley,  Thomas  Arnold.) 
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Sunday.  Sometimes  he  was  merely  a  hard- 
riding,  hard-drinking  squire,  but  very  rarely 
was  he  a  priest  with  any  deep  convictions 
about  the  value  of  the  sacraments.  After 
Waterloo  there  was  a  sudden  influx  into  the 
Church  of  military  parsons,  as  Cobbett  called 
them,  who  eked  out  their  half-pay  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  in  a  good  hunting  country.1 
They  were  not  necessarily  evil  men,  but  neither 
were  they  fountains  of  spiritual  fervour.  Jane 
Austen’s  novels  contain  a  just  and  curiously 
unconscious  criticism  of  the  country  clergyman 
of  this  period.  There  is  a  pleasant,  quiet 
worldliness  about  them  as  about  so  many  of 
her  characters,  which  was  hardly  calculated  to 
arouse  any  enthusiasm  for  the  Church.  What¬ 
ever  enthusiasm  there  was  belonged  to  the 
Evangelical  party  in  the  Church,  which  was  the 
driving  power  behind  all  humanitarian  move¬ 
ments.  It  had  overthrown  the  slave  trade,  it 
had  inspired  the  first  bill  against  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  it  was  co-operating  with  dissenters 
and  freethinkers  to  reform  the  prisons  and 
safeguard  the  lives  of  children  in  factories. 

Probably  the  most  serious  charge  against  the 
Church  was  its  enormous  wealth  and  the 
number  of  non-resident  clergy  it  supported. 
According  to  The  Extraordinary  Black  Book,  an 
anonymous  publication  that  appeared  in  1831, 
the  ecclesiastical  revenue  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  less  than  that  of  England.  The  same 
authority  stated  that  the  proportion  of  resident 
1  Rural  Rides,  September  23,  1826. 
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to  non-resident  clergy  was  three  to  two.  Even 
allowing  for  a  prejudiced  and  anonymous 
author  the  non-resident  clergyman  remained 
one  of  the  great  scandals  of  the  day.  In  the 
course  of  his  Rural  Rides  Cobbett  discovered 
pocket  rectories  that  were  just  as  flagrant  as 
the  pocket  boroughs.  No  wonder  that  Dr. 
Arnold  was  convinced  that  ‘  the  Church  as  it 
now  stands,  no  human  power  can  save.’ 

The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  gave 
Arnold  his  first  chance  to  speak  out  in  the 
cause  of  Liberalism.  The  Bill,  after  being  re¬ 
peatedly  shelved,  was  finally  passed  with  a  bad 
grace,  in  1829,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
Ministry  against  the  combined  opposition  of 
Oxford  dons,  country  parsons,  and  old-fashioned 
squires.  Arnold’s  pamphlet,  The  Christian 
Duty  of  Conceding  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims, 
antagonized  many  of  his  old  friends.  Keble 
wrote  that  ‘  he  was  deeply  pained  with  many 
parts  of  it.’  Hawkins,  the  Provost  of  Oriel, 
complained  of  the  arrogance  of  tone,  and  Sir 
John  Coleridge,  though  not  disagreeing  with 
the  substance  was  reminded,  not  altogether 
pleasantly,  of  the  ‘  uncompromising,  undoubt¬ 
ing  Tom  of  the  Common  Room  at  Corpus.’ 
Arnold  based  his  argument  on  duty  and  wisdom. 
It  was  a  solemn  duty  to  support  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  if  Protestants  were  not  prepared  to  allow 
Catholics  a  voice  in  the  government,  they  had 
no  right  to  bring  a  Catholic  people  into  political 
connection  with  themselves.  Obviously,  to 
force  a  nation  into  subjection  and  then  to  talk 
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of  the  sin  of  uniting  with  it,  was  a  mere  travesty 
of  justice.  It  was  an  act  of  wisdom,  he  argued, 
rather  naively,  because  Catholicism  could  only 
be  purged  of  its  superstitions  by  contact  with 
Protestantism.  The  sting  of  the  pamphlet  lay 
not  so  much  in  its  reasoning  as  in  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  the  English  clergy.  Arnold  main¬ 
tained  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
of  politics  and  history.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
puts  the  case  even  more  strongly.  ‘  The  worst 
part  of  the  whole  business  is  the  effectual 
manner  in  which  the  clergy  generally,  and  of 
Oxford  especially,  have  cut  their  own  throats 
in  the  judgment  of  all  enlightened  public  men 
— an  evil  more  dangerous  to  their  interests  than 
twenty  Catholic  Emancipation  Bills,  and  which 
as  in  France,  may  extend  to  more  than  their 
worldly  interests,  for  an  ignorant  and  selfish 
clergy  is  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  able  and  liberal-minded  states¬ 
men  embracing  Christianity  thoroughly.1  The 
pamphlet  was  widely  commented  upon  in  the 
press  and  society  as  well  as  in  the  Oxford  com¬ 
mon  rooms.  One  correspondent  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Arnold  that  it  was  a  masterly  treatise  on 
politics,  and  regretted  that  the  author  should  be 
left  at  Rugby  School  teaching  little  boys  Greek 
and  Latin  instead  of  being  placed  somewhere 
where  leisure  would  be  allowed  him  to  write  for 
the  improvement  of  senators  and  statesmen. 

The  excitement  of  Catholic  Emancipation  had 
hardly  died  down  before  the  friends  of  the 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  16.  3-  30, 
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Established  Church  received  another  shock  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  bishoprics.  Lord 
Grey’s  ministry  struggling  with  the  eternal 
Irish  question  had  accomplished  a  long-needed 
reform.  The  Irish  Protestant  bishops,  mostly 
younger  sons  of  noble  families,  had  long  been 
living  in  great  luxury  amidst  a  poverty-stricken 
population.  The  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  pitifully  weak 
in  numbers  but  strong  in  landed  property. 
What  the  Act  did  was  to  apply  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  revenue  hitherto  appropriated  to  the 
families  of  prelates.  On  July  14,  1833,  one 
week  before  it  was  passed,  Keble  preached  his 
famous  sermon  on  ‘  National  Apostasy,’  from 
which  Newman  dated  the  beginning  of  the 
Oxford  Movement.1  In  that  sermon  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  Church  was  a  divine  institution 
which  must  not  be  tampered  with  by  the  State. 
It  belonged  to  the  clergy,  who  were  responsible 
for  its  government  by  right  of  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession.  The  root  of  the  whole  evil,  according 
to  Keble,  was  Catholic  Emancipation,  which 
had  strengthened  Romanism  at  the  expense  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Reform  Act, 
which  was  granting  legislative  power  to  a  class 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  dissenters.  It 
is  significant  that  the  men  like  Keble  who 
violently  opposed  Catholic  Emancipation  were 
afterwards  accused,  by  Dr.  Arnold  among 
others,  of  an  un-English  leaning  towards  the 
doctrines  of  Rome.  Actually  the  movement 

1  Apologia,  p.  100. 
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was  born  out  of  the  ‘  anti-Roman  feelings 
of  the  Emancipation  time.’ 1  Later  on  it  de¬ 
veloped  into  something  very  different,  but  in 
1833  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  founders 
were  inspired  by  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the 
Anglican  Church  and  a  corresponding  distaste 
for  everything  that  was  not  Anglican. 

Keble  and  Arnold  had  travelled  far  apart 
since  their  undergraduate  days  at  Corpus 
Christi.  Arnold  had  become  more  and  more 
attracted  to  the  broad  Church  principles  of 
Whately,  while  Keble  had  acquired  the  mental 
outlook  of  the  ‘  two-bottle  orthodox  Tory.’  It 
was  once  said  of  Arnold  that  ‘  he  wakes  every 
morning  with  the  impression  that  everything 
is  an  open  question.’  It  might  well  have  been 
said  of  Keble  that  he  awoke  every  morning 
with  the  certainty  that  the  affairs  of  the 
universe  were  settled,  and  that  there  were 
dangerous  men  abroad  trying  to  unsettle  them. 
On  discovering  that  some  friend  disagreed  with 
him  on  the  Irish  Bill,  Keble  wrote  to  him  ‘  you 
have  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  and  I 
renounce  your  friendship  from  this  day.’ 
Arnold  could  never  have  said  that  ;  he 
yearned  for  the  affection  of  his  friends  even 
when  they  no  longer  saw  eye  to  eye  with  him. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Arnold’s  two  eldest  sons 
were  at  Winchester,  Keble,  who  was  Matthew 
Arnold’s  godfather,  invited  them  to  spend  the 
day  at  Horsley.  Arnold  wrote  to  Keble  at  once 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  the  boys  and 

1  Dean  Church,  Oxford  Movement,  p.  241. 
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pleading  that  their  own  friendship  might  be 
resumed.  The  letter  (undated)  ends  as  follows  : 

4 1  have  written  thus  much,  almost  hopelessly  ; 
yet  I  trust  you  will  see  at  any  rate  how  I  yearn 
after  the  old  kindness  which  subsisted  between 
us,  and  that  if  it  is  to  perish  it  is  by  no  fault  of 
mine.  But  if  you  conceive  yourself  bound  to 
remain  alienated,  then  I  appeal  to  your  own 
feelings  whether  I  can  feel  any  pleasure  in  your 
kindness  to  my  boys,  and  whether  I  must  not 
of  necessity  desire  them  to  shun  a  man  whose 
example  would  teach  them  to  condemn  their 
father.’ 

The  difficulty  was  that  Arnold  was  perpetu¬ 
ally  under-estimating  the  importance  of  re¬ 
ligious  differences.  His  pamphlet,  The  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Church  Reform,  created  the  impression 
among  High  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  whom 
it  was  supposed  to  reconcile,  that  he  was  an 
amiable  lunatic.1  Assuming  that  an  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  was  essential,  he  argued  that  it 
should  be  made  comprehensive  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  all  sects,  except  Quakers  and  Unitarians, 
whom  he  did  not  class  as  Christians.  He  would 
have  had  the  same  parish  church  serve  the 
needs  of  all  denominations.  In  the  morning  its 
walls  might  resound  to  a  solemn  liturgy,  and 
in  the  evening  to  extemporaneous  prayer.  It 

1  Two  pamphlets,  one  by  a  High  Churchman  and  the 
other  by  a  Unitarian,  state  the  objections  from  different 
points  of  view  to  Dr.  Arnold’s  scheme.  Remarks  on  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Arnold’s  Principles  of  Church  Reform,  by  William 
Palmer,  1833.  Brief  Notes  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold’s  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Church  Reform,  by  Lant  Carpenter,  1833. 
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appalled  Arnold,  as  it  had  appalled  many  men, 
that  churches  in  England  were  deserted  except 
for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday.  What  could  be 
more  simple,  he  thought,  than  to  make  them 
the  centre  of  public  worship  by  keeping  them 
always  open  and  allowing  different  services  at 
different  hours  by  different  ministers.  He  had 
persuaded  himself  that  on  all  fundamental 
points  Christians  were  agreed  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  should  sink  their  minor  differences  in 
the  interest  of  their  common  country.  The 
corner-stone  of  his  position  was  that  England 
ought  to  be  more  precious  than  the  peculiar 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  in  other 
words,  he  believed  in  compelling  every  Christian 
to  accept  his  own  cherished  conviction  that 
Church  and  State  were  identical.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  were  and  still  are  insurmountable 
objections  to  Arnold’s  universal  church.  For 
one  thing,  he  assumed  the  very  point  he  had  to 
prove — that  strict  creeds  and  doctrinal  state¬ 
ments  were  of  no  importance.  The  experience 
of  such  different  men  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Ignatius  Loyola  seems  to  point  the  other  way. 
A  more  serious  objection  to  Arnold  s  position 
was  that  it  was  purely  insular,  and  that  it  was 
unworkable  even  in  England,  as  it  excluded  all 
those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of 
the  creed.  Thus  his  dream  of  a  national  church 
identical  with  the  nation  could  never  be  realized 
because  it  did  not  comprise  Jews,  Roman 
Catholics,  Unitarians  or  Quakers. 

Though  the  pamphlet  came  no  nearer  to 
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uniting  Christendom  it  convinced  all  impartial 
readers  that  here  was  a  man  who  was  thor¬ 
oughly  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  the  reality 
and  seriousness  of  religion.  It  was  no  esoteric 
doctrine  for  the  gentlemen  of  Oxford  that 
Arnold  was  pleading  for.  Rather  was  it  a  call 
to  liberalism,  but  a  liberalism  with  such  im¬ 
portant  reservations  that  Arnold  won  few 
converts.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  often  no 
middle  road  between  extremes,  and  the  man 
who  persists  in  looking  for  one  only  wastes  his 
time  and  energy.  Arnold  belonged  to  a  group 
of  men  called  the  Oriel  Noetics,  who  antici¬ 
pated  the  Tractarians  in  their  desire  to  resus¬ 
citate  the  Church  of  England.  The  Noetics 
included  Whately,  the  most  fertile  thinker  of 
the  group,  Blanco  White,  a  Spanish  ex-Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  passed  through  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church  and  finally  ended  life  as  a  Unitarian, 
Hampden,  whose  lectures  on  divinity  excited 
the  anger  of  Newman  and  Pusey,  Hawkins, 
Provost  of  Oriel,  and  Dr.  Arnold.1  Those  men 

1  According  to  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  whose  Pre-Trac- 
tarian  Oxford  (1909)  is  the  authority  on  this  subject,  there 
were  eight  genuine  Noetics— Eveleigh,  Copleston,  Whately, 
Arnold,  Hampden,  Hawkins,  Baden-Powell,  and  Blanco 
White.  Cf.  also  Mark  Pattison’s  Memoirs,  '  The  Noetics 
knew  nothing  of  the  philosophical  movement  which  was 
taking  place  on  the  Continent ;  they  were  infused  neither 
with  Kant  nor  with  Rousseau,  yet  this  knot  of  Oriel  men 
were  distinctly  the  product  of  the  French  Revolution.  They 
called  everything  into  question  ;  they  appealed  to  first 
principles  and  disallowed  authority  as  a  judge  in  intel¬ 
lectual  matters.  There  was  a  wholesome  intellectual  fer¬ 
ment  constantly  maintained  in  the  Oriel  Common  Room, 
of  that  kind  which  was  so  dreaded  by  the  authorities  of  the 
German  States  in  the  days  of  the  Terror.’ 
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created  no  school  of  thought,  but  on  certain 
important  questions  they  were  virtually  agreed. 
They  considered  dogma  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  and  they  would  have  liked  to  admit 
men  to  the  universities  on  a  declaration  of 
assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  instead  of  re¬ 
quiring  a  sworn  statement  of  belief.  They  were 
enthusiastic  adherents  of  the  Reformation 
without  being  particularly  concerned  with 
Church  history.  Being  ardent  Protestants  they 
were  inclined  to  ignore  the  priestly  side  of 
Church  teaching,  such  doctrines  as  the  Real 
Presence  and  Apostolic  succession  being  especi¬ 
ally  obnoxious  to  them.  Like  all  Liberals,  they 
stopped  short  intellectually  and  practically. 
They  were  ready  to  inquire  along  certain  lines, 
but  they  kept  the  supernatural  at  a  respectful 
distance.  Pushed  to  a  logical  conclusion  their 
principles  would  have  led  to  scepticism,  as  in¬ 
deed  they  did  in  Blanco  White,  whose  spiritual 
wanderlust  led  him  far  beyond  the  other 
Noetics. 

One  of  their  number,  Dr.  Hampden,  uncon¬ 
sciously  stoked  the  fires  of  the  Oxford  Move¬ 
ment  by  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on 
‘  Scholastic  Philosophy,’  considered  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christian  theology.  In  those  lectures 
Hampden  undertook  to  prove  the  sound  Pro¬ 
testant  doctrine  that  Church  authority  was  not 
consistent  and  therefore  could  not  be  infallible. 
The  lectures  made  no  particular  stir,  but  they 
were  followed  in  1834  by  a  pamphlet  on 
Religious  Dissent ,  in  which  Hampden  empha- 
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sized  the  comparative  unimportance  of  dogma. 
This  too  might  have  been  ignored  if  Lord 
Melbourne  had  not  appointed  him  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity.  Apparently  Melbourne 
hesitated  some  time  between  Arnold  and 
Hampden,  and  finally  decided  on  Hampden  as 
being  less  rash  and  unsettled  in  his  opinions.1 
The  appointment  of  Hampden  to  the  most 
exalted  theological  position  in  Oxford  aroused 
the  apprehension  of  High  Churchmen  and 
Evangelicals,  and  1  the  two  hosts  who  were  soon 
to  draw  their  swords  upon  one  another,  now 
for  the  first  time,  if  not  the  last,  swarmed’ forth 
together,  side  by  side  against  the  heretic.’  2 
A  meeting  of  protest  was  at  once  held,  at  which 
a  petition  voicing  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was 
drawn  up  by  Newman  and  Pusey  and  forwarded 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop,  a  timid  man,  was  inclined  to  bow  be¬ 
fore  the  storm,  but  Lord  Melbourne  refused  to 
give  way  and  the  appointment  was  confirmed. 
Hampden’s  opponents,  though  temporarily 
foiled,  raised  such  feeling  against  him  that  he 
was  condemned  by  the  Oxford  Convocation.3 
Among  those  in  accord  with  the  majority, 
though  he  did  not  actually  vote,  was  Mr.’ 
Gladstone.  Years  afterwards  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Hampden,  then  Bishop  of  Hereford,  ex¬ 
pressing  .regret  for  the  injustice  of  which  in 

1  Greville  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  p.  120. 

2  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone,  i.  167. 

3  Convocation,  i.e.  the  Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University 
deprived  Hampden  of  his  vote  in  the  choice  of  Select 
Preachers. 
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this  instance  1  the  forward  precipitancy  of 
youth  ’  had  made  him  guilty. 

The  Hampden  controversy,  which  sounds  to 
our  generation  accustomed  to  tolerate  anything 
and  everything,  very  like  a  tempest  in  a  tea¬ 
pot,  brought  home  to  the  High  Churchmen  one 
very  unpleasant  truth.  It  confirmed  the  appre¬ 
hension  that  Whig  ministers  were  quite  capable 
of  overruling  the  obvious  wishes  of  the  clergy. 
A  stream  of  pamphlets  poured  forth  from  both 
sides,  of  which  the  most  important  was  a 
brilliant  display  of  dialectics  by  Newman, 
called  Elucidations  of  Dr.  Hampden' s  Theo¬ 
logical  Statements.  It  was  promptly  answered 
by  Dr.  Arnold’s  bitter  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review ,  ‘  The  Oxford  Malignants.’  1  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  Arnold  and  Newman  had  been 
unpleasantly  strained  for  some  time.  They  had 
known  each  other  slightly  since  1828,  when 
Newman  had  disputed  with  Arnold  for  his 
B.D.  degree,  ‘  merely,’  he  said,  ‘  to  keep  Arnold 
company,  since  one  man  cannot  dispute  with 
himself.’  2  During  some  theological  dispute  a 
few  years  later,  Dr.  Arnold  had  been  quoted 
to  Newman  as  an  authority,  upon  which  he 
had  answered  in  that  guileless  way  that  so 
exasperated  his  opponents,  ‘  But  is  Dr.  Arnold 
a  Christian  ?  ’ 3  The  remark  was  unfortunately 

1  The  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1836. 

2  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  J .  H.  Newman  during  his 
life  in  the  English  Church,  ed.  by  Anne  Mozley,  vol.  i.  p. 
182. 

3  Apologia,  p.  33. 
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repeated  and  quite  naturally  it  had  rankled.1 
Newman’s  activities  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times 
drove  them  still  further  apart.  From  the  very 
beginning  Arnold  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Tractarian  Movement,  the  meaning  and  im¬ 
portance  of  which  he  never  grasped.  At  its 
best  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  emphasizing  triviali¬ 
ties  ;  at  its  worst  it  was  championing  idolatry. 
When  the  early  numbers  of  the  Tracts  appeared, 
Arnold  considered  circulating  other  tracts  in 
opposition,  but  he  finally  concluded  it  wTould 
be  a  pity  to  make  them  known  by  answering 
them. 

The  indignation  which  had  been  pent-up  for 
several  years  finally  burst  forth  in  the  ‘  Oxford 
Malignants.’  Though  the  title  was  chosen  by 
the  editor,  there  is  no  question  that  the  temper 
of  the  article  was  Arnold’s  own.  Considered 
as  a  piece  of  slashing  journalism  it  was  the  best 
thing  Arnold  ever  wrote.  He  brands  Newman 
and  Pusey  as  ‘  formalist,  Judaizing  fanatics 
who  have  ever  been  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  the 
Church  of  England.’  Not  only  does  he  accuse 
them  of  intellectual  error  but  actually  of  moral 
wickedness.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  holy  men  attacking  each  other,  but  it 
is  curious  to  note  in  this  article  how  completely 
the  schoolmaster  dominated  the  theologian. 
As  one  of  his  contemporaries  remarked,  Arnold 

1  According  to  an  unpublished  letter  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  in 
the  possession  of  the  author,  Newman  stated  positively  not 
interrogatively,  ‘That  I  had  first  to  prove  myself  a 
Christian.’ 
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wielded  his  jpe n  as  if  it  were  a  ferule.1  There 
could  be  no  more  effective  contrast  than  the 
delicate  insinuating  irony  of  Cardinal  Newman. 
Hospitable  as  the  Anglican  Church  is,  it  could 
never  have  housed  for  long  two  such  different 
spirits  as  Arnold  and  Newman.  They  differed 
all  along  the  line.  Arnold  thought  of  the 
Church  as  identical  with  the  nation,  and  of  the 
clergy  as  an  administrative  convenience.  He 
did  not  even  admit  that  the  sacrament  of  holy 
communion  must  necessarily  be  administered 
by  clergymen.2  Newman  held  that  the  Church 
was  ‘  a  divinely  ordained  channel  of  supernatural 
grace,’  governed  by  priests  who  had  been 
specially  designed  by  God  to  administer  com¬ 
munion.  Arnold  deprecated  clinging  to  eccles¬ 
iastical  tradition  as  a  barren  waste  of  time  ; 
Newman  maintained  that  a  Church  not  firmly 
rooted  in  the  past  was  an  inconceivable  anomaly. 
Arnold  would  gladly  have  admitted  Dissenters 
to  Oxford,  Newman  would  have  died  in  the 
last  ditch  to  keep  them  out.  His  very  defini¬ 
tion  of  Liberalism  is  highly  characteristic  :  ‘  It 
means  false  liberty  of  thought  upon  matters  in 
which  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
thought  cannot  be  brought  to  any  successful 
issue.’  In  short  Newman  was  a  Tory,3  and 
Arnold  a  Liberal,  so  far  as  his  unswerving  de¬ 
votion  to  an  Established  Church  would  allow. 
At  any  rate  he  had  a  Liberal’s  or  even  a 


1  Mozley’s  Reminiscences,  ch.  lxxvii. 

2  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  272. 

3  Cf.  Cardinal  Newman,  by  Bertram  Newman,  p.  42. 
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Radical’s  contempt  for  Conservatism,  and  no 
man  was  more  keenly  aware  of  the  faults  of  the 
aristocracy.1 

‘  The  Oxford  Malignants  ’  was  Arnold’s  one 
and  only  public  attack  upon  the  Tractarians, 
but  his  hatred  of  their  principles  remained  with 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  is  frequently 
expressed  in  his  letters.  Hurrell  Froude’s 
Remains,  edited  by  Keble  and  Newman,  struck 
him  as  the  most  impudent  book  he  had  ever 
read,  and  Tract  No.  90  as  being  ‘  utterly  dis¬ 
honest.’  We  can  imagine  how  Froude’s  nice 
distinctions  about  ‘  Catholics  without  the 
Popery  and  Church  of  England  men  without 
the  Protestantism  ’  must  have  disgusted  him. 
It  speaks  well  for  Newman  that  he  should  al¬ 
ways  have  recognized  Arnold’s  great  qualities. 
Keble  could  see  nothing  in  Stanley’s  Life  but 
the  heart-rending  story  of  a  good  man  who  had 
gone  wrong,2  but  Newman  was  quick  to  seize 
upon  the  positive  side  of  Arnold’s  work.  ‘  As 
to  Arnold’s  Remains,  I  cannot  put  myself 
enough  in  your  place  to  know  the  precise  points 
which  pain  you  so  acutely — but  for  myself, 
there  seems  much  to  take  comfort  in  things  as 
they  are.  I  do  not  think  that  the  book  will 
produce  any  great  effect  in  a  wrong  direction. 
Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  to  touch 
people— but  there  is  so  little  consistency  in  his 

1  His  letters  are  full  of  references  to  the  evils  of  Conser¬ 
vatism.  See  also  his  letters  to  the  Hertford  Reformer 
Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  440. 

*  Correspondence  of  J.  H.  Newman  with  John  Keble  and 
Others,  edited  at  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  p.  318. 
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intellectual  basis  that  I  cannot  think  he  will 
affect  readers  permanently.  And  then  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  think  that  his  work  has  been 
so  good  a  one — the  reformation  of  public  schools 
— this  seems  to  have  been  blessed  and  will  sur¬ 
vive  him,  and  forms  the  principal  or  one  of  the 
two  principal  subjects  of  the  book.  And 
further,  if  it  is  right  to  speculate  on  such 
serious  matters,  there  is  something  quite  of 
comfort  to  be  gathered  from  his  removal  from 
this  scene  of  action,  at  the  time  it  took  place  ; 
as  if  so  good  a  man  should  not  be  suffered  to 
commit  himself  “  cominus  ”  against  truths, 
which  be  so  little  understood.  1  In  another 
letter,  to  his  sister,  Newman  spoke  of  Arnold 
as  being  ‘  more  real  and  earnest  than  his 
friends  j  as  having  done  a  work  while  they 
are  merely  talkers.’ 2  They  met  for  the  last 
time  in  1841  when  Arnold  went  up  to  Oxford 
to  deliver  his  lectures  on  ‘Modern  History.’ 
On  that  occasion  they  dined  together  in  Oriel, 
and  Newman  noted  the  contrast  between 
Hawkins  who  was  ‘  dry  and  unbending,  and 
Arnold  who  was  ‘  natural  and  easy.’ 

Though  they  were  certainly  poles  apart  on 
all  religious  and  political  questions,  Newman 
and  Arnold  unconsciously  strove  towards  the 
same  goal.  After  all,  Newman  at  Oriel  was 
doing  very  much  what  Arnold  was  doing  at 

1  Correspondence  of  J.  H.  Newman  with  John  Keble,  p. 321- 

2  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  J.  H.  Newman  during  his 
Life  in  the  English  Church,  ed.  by  Anne  Mozley,  2  vols. 
vol.  ii.  p.  359- 
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Rugby — raising  the  standard  of  conduct  and 
piety  among  his  pupils.  They  held  the  same 
views  on  the  uselessness  of  purely  secular 
education,  and  they  both  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  their  pupils  a  personal  conviction  of  the 
living  God.  At  St.  Mary’s  in  Oxford  and  in 
the  Rugby  School  Chapel  they  preached  the 
same  religion  of  holiness  as  opposed  to  mere 
respectability.  No  other  men  in  the  English 
Church  during  the  nineteenth  century  excited 
such  ardent  loyalties  and  no  other  sermons 
sunk  so  deep  into  the  hearts  of  their  listeners. 

The  only  other  Tractarian  with  whom  Arnold 
came  into  contact  was  W.  G.  Ward,  the  most 
brilliant  dialectician  among  Newman’s  fol¬ 
lowers.  Ward  had  been  influenced  by  Arnold 
through  Stanley  and  had  made  a  special  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Rugby  to  discuss  sceptical  difficul¬ 
ties  with  him.  He  was  much  impressed  by 
the  practical  element  in  Arnold’s  sermons,  by 
his  hatred  of  worldliness  and  his  strong  sense 
of  equality  among  those  in  different  stations  of 
life,  but  Arnold  was  not  enough  of  a  logician 
to  meet  his  difficulties.  His  son,  Wilfrid  Ward, 
makes  an  amusing  story  of  the  interview  with 
the  busy  headmaster,  which  though  it  failed  to 
satisfy  him  left  Arnold  so  exhausted  that  he 
spent  the  next  day  in  bed.1  The  story  is  re¬ 
peated  'with  much  gusto  by  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey  but,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  it  is  not 
corroborated  by  any  other  witness. 

1  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  by  Wilfrid  Ward, 
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Arnold  restated  his  position  on  the  Anglican 
Church  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  1  Modern 
History’  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1841.  His 
appointment  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Modern  History  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  him.  Deeply  as  he  regretted 
the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  Oxford  and  the 
growing  tendency  to  Newmanism  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  return  to  his  old  university  as  Regius 
Professor.  He  had  some  doubts  whether  he 
could  do  justice  to  the  additional  work  his  new 
position  necessarily  involved,  but  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  effect  of  the  lectures,  these  doubts 
were  entirely  groundless.  Dean  Church,  a 
fervent  Tractarian  and  therefore  by  no  means 
favourably  disposed  to  Dr.  Arnold,  speaks  of 
him  as  the  great  lion  of  the  mount.  So  power¬ 
ful  was  his  eloquence  that  ‘  the  Master  of 
Balliol  was  on  one  occasion  quite  overcome 
and  fairly  went — not  quite  into  hysterics,  but 
into  tears — upon  which  the  Provost  remarked 
at  a  large  party  that  he  supposed  it  was  the 
gout.’  1 

Church  also  mentions  Arnold’s  exemplary 
forbearance  to  the  Tractarians.  In  his  in¬ 
augural  lecture  he  steered  clear  of  controversy 
and  returned  once  more  to  his  favourite  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  perfect  State  and  the  perfect 
Church  are  identical.  Arnold  went  to  his 
grave  hugging  this  strange  doctrine.  Theolo¬ 
gically  he  is  a  lonely  figure.  In  his  youth  he 
had  parted  company  with  the  High  Churchmen, 
1  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church,  p.  38. 
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but  he  found  no  comfort  in  the  Evangelicals. 
His  best  friends  accused  him  of  writing  hastily 
on  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  while 
his  opponents  openly  wondered  whether  he  was 
really  a  Christian.  He  agreed  more  nearly  vrith 
Whately  than  with  anybody  else,  but  even 
Whately  balked  at  his  principles  of  Church 
reform.  Lord  Melbourne  decided  against  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  Bishop  on  account  of  the  widespread 
doubts  about  his  orthodoxy.  Indeed  there  was 
some  justification  for  Lord  Melbourne’s  decision 
considering  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  refused  to  allow  Arnold  to  preach  the  con¬ 
secration  sermon  for  Bishop  Stanley.  And  yet 
Arnold  was  never  discouraged  by  finding  him¬ 
self  alone.  To-day  the  world  at  large  is  not 
interested  in  theology,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  remember  how  passionately  men  cherished 
their  beliefs.  None  cherished  their  beliefs  more 
passionately  than  Arnold,  and  no  one,  not  even 
Newman  himself,  was  more  responsible  for 
startling  the  Church  out  of  her  lethargy. 

Arnold  was  too  close  to  the  Tractarians  to 
do  them  justice.  Disliking  their  theology  he 
dismissed  them  as  a  set  of  dangerous  and  mis¬ 
guided  men,  without  ever  informing  himself 
what,  they  were  doing.  He  ignored  the  vast 
learning  of  Pusey,  the  intellectual  keenness  of 
Newman,  and  the  ardour  of  Hurrell  Froude. 
He  never  felt  the  urgency  of  their  question, 
What  is  the  Church  ?  ’  because  he  had  settled 
that  question  quite  arbitrarily  for  himself. 
The  practical  side  of  the  movement,  1  the  sense 
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of  the  necessity  of  self-discipline,  of  taking  real 
trouble  with  oneself  to  keep  thoughts  and 
wishes  in  order,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
habits,  to  acquire  the  power  of  self-control,’1 
all  of  which  corresponded  so  closely  with  his 
own  teaching,  never  touched  him.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Arnold  did  not  live  to  acknowledge  the 
debt  that  England  owes  to  the  men  of  the 
Oxford  Movement.  They  made  the  Church 
ashamed  of  her  sluggishness,  they  stemmed  the 
tide  of  rationalism,  and  taught  a  bewildered 
generation  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  was  not  the  inevitable  creed 
of  democracy. 

1  R.  W.  Church,  The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  192. 
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‘  The  bitterest  of  all  griefs  is  to  see  clearly  and 
yet  to  be  able  to  do  nothing.’  This  quotation, 
which  recurs  more  than  once  in  Arnold’s  letters, 
might  well  serve  as  the  motto  of  his  whole  mind. 
Arnold  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  he 
knew  what  was  wrong  with  England,  and  he 
was  perfectly  confident  that  he  knew  how  the 
evils  of  the  day  could  be  remedied.  In  that 
respect  the  nineteenth  century  was  essentially 
different  from  the  twentieth.  The  millennium 
used  to  be  just  around  the  corner  ;  to-day  it  is 
as  far  off  as  ever.  To  Tom  Paine  it  was  only 
a  question  of  getting  rid  of  the  king,  to  James 
Mill  it  followed  automatically  upon  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Carlyle,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that 
an  aristocracy  was  essential  to  salvation,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  would  give  up  grouse-shooting 
and  money-making,  and  become  simply  heroic. 
Ruskin.  was  so  certain  that  his  peculiar  theories 
of  political  economy  were  right,  and  everybody 
else’s  wrong,  that  his  mind  finally  became  un¬ 
hinged. 

Arnold’s  confidence  in  his  own  capacity  to 
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plumb  the  future  was  characteristic  of  all  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
was  not  so  completely  occupied  by  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  Established  Church  or  by  the 
more  immediate  problems  of  Rugby  as  to  be 
blind  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  Parliamentary 
reform.  He  would  not  have  considered  that 
there  was  any  great  difference  between  re¬ 
forming  a  school,  an  Established  Church,  or  a 
nation.  It  was  all  a  question  of  bringing  the 
community,  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be, 
into  closer  communion  with  God.  Such  was 
the  power  of  evil  that  any  society  left  to  its 
own  devices  would  speedily  degenerate,  and 
lose  first  the  capacity  and  eventually  the  desire 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  For¬ 
tunately  for  Arnold’s  peace  of  mind  he  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  world  as  a  countryside  clearly 
marked  with  the  sign  posts  pointing  in  opposite 
directions  to  good  and  evil.  The  route  might 
occasionally  be  dangerous  but  there  could  be 
no  confusion  about  the  way.  It  was  not  that 
Arnold  was  arrogant — he  was  essentially  hum¬ 
ble-minded,  but  his  eyes  did  not  focus  except 
on  black  and  white.  Whatever  he  did  see  he 
saw  with  dazzling  clearness. 

The  danger  threatening  England  was  the 
widening  rift  between  the  educated  and  work¬ 
ing  classes,  a  very  serious  danger  according  to 
Arnold,  because  it  originated  in  hardness  of 
heart.  It  was  one  of  his  pet  theories  that  the 
two  great  cankers  of  society,  aristocracy  and 
Jacobinism,  sprang  from  the  deadly  sin  of 
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pride.  The  aristocrat  who  steadily  opposed 
every  attempt  to  raise  the  lower  classes,  and 
the  Jacobin  who  was  determined  to  reduce  all 
ranks  to  the  lowest  level,  were  equally  in¬ 
different  to  Christ’s  teaching.  Arnold  felt  the 
moral  issues  underlying  the  Reform  Bill  so 
deeply  that  in  1831  he  started  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  The  Englishman's  Register ,  ‘  more,’  he 
said,  ‘  to  relieve  his  own  conscience,  than  with 
any  sanguine  hope  of  doing  good.  The  ven¬ 
ture  was  not  a  success,  and  after  running  a  few 
weeks  and  costing  its  owner  £200,  the  English¬ 
man's  Register  died  a  natural  death.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  paper  run  on  Dr.  Arnold’s 
lines  could  have  been  successful.  He  made  it 
decidedly  Christian  and  decidedly  Liberal,  that 
is,  he  argued  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  one 
week  and  he  expounded  Genesis  the  next,  but 
he  was  always  more  concerned  with  moral  than 
political  questions.  Primarily  he  wanted  to 
educate  his  readers — in  itself  not  a  very  pro¬ 
pitious  policy  for  a  paper— and  though  favour¬ 
ing  reform  he  did  not  consider  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  the  solution  of  every  difficulty. 
An  ignorant  vote,  as  Dr.  Arnold  said,  is  little 
better  than  a  corrupt  one,  and  every  reform 
bill  means  an  influx  of  ignorant  votes.  It  is 
only  the  determined  optimist  who  can  console 
himself  with  the  hope  that  the  masses  will  come 
to  look  upon  the  vote  as  an  obligation  requiring 
serious  thought,  rather  than  as  a  right  that  has 
been  too  long  denied  them. 

Arnold’s  avowed  object  being  to  chasten  the 
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aristocracy  and  to  improve  the  lower  classes 
morally,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  newspaper 
perished  for  lack  of  support.  Nevertheless  he 
came  out  strongly  in  favour  of  ‘  the  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.’ 1  There 
is  something  pathetic  about  his  urging  the 
friends  of  reform  ‘  to  unite  the  tactics  of  par¬ 
liamentary  warfare  with  the  enlarged  and  un¬ 
impassioned  views  of  men  legislating  for  pos¬ 
terity.2  When  men  are  suffering  from  terrible 
injustice  they  are  not  unimpassioned.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  made  the  same  mistake  when  he 
lectured  nations  that  were  fighting  for  their 
very  existence  about  the  necessity  for  making 
the  world  ‘  safe  for  democracy.’  There  are  times 
when  insistence  on  a  distant  ideal  is  aggra¬ 
vating  rather  than  inspiring,  -  and  when  the 
immediate  present  is  all  that  the  mind  can 
embrace.  Arnold  was  steering  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  course  that  led  nowhere  except  to  his 
own  peace  of  mind.  His  nephew  and  co-editor 
John  Ward  strained  at  the  leash,  evidently 
wishing  to  adopt  a  more  combative  policy,  but 
Arnold  was  afraid  of  exciting  political  violence. 
His  friends  almost  unanimously  disapproved 
of  his  reckless  excursion  into  journalism.  As 
usual  they  were  afraid  that  his  work  at  Rugby, 
his  edition  of  Thucydides,  and  his  History  of 
Rome,  were  all  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  passion  for 

1  Arnold  used  to  refer  to  the  three  roads  between  Rydal 
and  Keswick  as  Old  Corruption,  Bit-by-Bit  Reform,  and 
Radical  Reform,  after  the  three  rival  policies  of  the  day. 

2  Misc.  Works,  p.  150. 
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muddling  in  politics.  His  pamphlet  on  Catho¬ 
lic  Emancipation  had  already  aroused  their 
anxiety  ;  it  was  unheard  of  that  a  schoolmaster 
should  take  such  an  active  interest  in  current 
events.  No  one  of  his  friends  except  Bunsen 
seemed  to  understand  that  Arnold  was  essen¬ 
tially  an  unacademic  person,  in  that  he  could 
not  wash  his  hands  of  the  present  and  take 
refuge  in  the  past.  That  vitality  and  quick 
sympathy  explains  the  hold  he  had  over  boys 
and  young  men.  He  was  always  boiling  over 
with  indignation  about  something.  ‘  I  must 
write  a  pamphlet  in  the  holidays,’  he  exclaims 
in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  1  or  I  shall  burst.’  So, 
rather  than  burst,  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  and 
plunged  into  journalism,  while  his  friends  looked 
on  in  dismay,  and  the  few  Liberals  who  troubled 
to  read  The  Englishman's  Register  wondered 
who  their  strange  pedagogue  ally  could  be,  who 
talked  to  them  as  if  they  were  little  children 
about  Christianizing  their  notions  and  feelings 
on  political  matters. 

The  Englishman's  Register  failed  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  anyone  of  which  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  success.  Arnold  did 
not  have  the  time  to  give  to  it,  he  did  not  have 
the  money,  and  he  did  not  have  the  inclination 
to  appeal  whole-heartedly  to  any  of  the  existing 
parties.  '  Though  he  was  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  journalist,  owing  to  his  utter  in¬ 
difference  to  news,  the  obvious  sincerity  of  his 
writing  attracted  some  attention.  The  Sheffield 
Courant  reprinted  the  more  timely  of  his  articles 
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and  the  editor  invited  him  to  contribute  a 
further  series  of  letters  on  the  main  causes  of 
social  distress  in  England.  In  these  letters 
Arnold  explained  more  fully  than  he  had  yet 
done  that  the  choice  before  the  country  lay 
between  reform  and  revolution.  He  spoke  out 
for  the  first  time  against  the  folly  of  expecting 
people  to  desire  general  knowledge  and  intel¬ 
lectual  pleasures,  while  their  bodily  wants  were 
so  ill  satisfied.  This  was  a  great  step  in  ad¬ 
vance,  as  it  showed  that  Arnold  had  come  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  social  economics. 
He  had  heard  of  Owen’s  experimental  Socialism 
at  New  Lanark,  he  had  read  Godwin’s  Political 
Necessity,  and  he  had  been  completely  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Malthus. 

Arnold  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  of  over¬ 
population  by  encouraging  emigration.  He 
argued  that  the  inability  of  the  farm  labourer 
or  the  mechanic  to  acquire  property  constituted 
slavery  :  ‘  By  the  law  of  the  land,  as  it  is  now, 
every  poor  man  may  claim  from  society  the 
maintenance  of  a  slave  :  he  has  a  right  to  be 
kept  from  starving,  as  a  slave  should  be  kept  ; 
and  in  return  society  may  justly  obtain  his 
work,  as  it  would  the  work  of  a  slave.  But, 
according  to  my  notions,  society  should  do 
more  than  this  :  it  should  put  the  poor  man, 
being  a  freeman,  into  a  situation  where  he  may 
live  as  a  freeman  ought  to  live  ;  and  I  see  not 
how  this  can  be  done,  except  in  one  or  two 
ways,  either  by  what  are  called  home  colonies 
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or  by  emigration.’  1  Here  Arnold  has  unques¬ 
tionably  anticipated  the  doctrine  of  past  and 
present.  His  impatience  of  government 
founded  on  ‘  laissez  faire,  supply  and  demand, 
cash  payment,  the  one  nexus  of  man  to  man  ; 
Free  Trade  competition,  and  Devil  takes  the 
hindmost  ’  was  just  as  genuine  though  not  as 
explosively  worded  as  Carlyle’s.  No  one 
grasped  the  fact  more  readily  than  he  that  it 
was  human  sympathy  rather  than  money  that 
lubricated  the  great  machine  of  industry. 
Like  his  son  Matthew,  Dr.  Arnold  had  a  way 
of  seizing  upon  a  word  or  a  phrase  in  common 
use  and  using  it  as  a  text  for  his  ideas.  His 
reflections  on  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  hands  ’ 
shows  how  deeply  he  deplored  the  new  es¬ 
trangement  of  employers  and  employed  :  ‘  A 
man  sets  up  a  factory  and  wants  “  hands  :  ”  I 
beseech  you,  sir,  to  observe  the  very  expres¬ 
sions  that  are  used,  for  they  are  all  significant. 
What  he  wants  of  his  fellow-creatures  is  the 
loan  of  their  hands— of  their  heads  and  hearts 
he  thinks  nothing.  These  hands  are  attached 
to  certain  mouths  and  bodies  which  must  be 
fed  and  lodged  ;  but  this  must  be  done  as 
cheaply  as  possible  ;  and  accordingly,  up  starts 
a  miserable  row  of  houses,  built  where  ground 
is  cheapest,  that  is,  where  it  is  least  generally 
desirable  to  get  it  ;  built  as  close  as  possible, 
to  have  the  more  of  them  on  a  given  space,  and 
for  the  same  reason  without  any  sort  of  garden 
or  outlet  attached  to  them,  because  the  com- 

1  Misc.  Works,  p.  197. 
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fort  and  enjoyment  of  the  human  being  is  quite 
independent  of  the  serviceableness  of  his  hands. 
But  further,  sir,  these  hands  are  not  only 
attached  to  mouths  and  bodies,  but  to  reason¬ 
able  minds  and  immortal  souls.  The  mouths 
and  bodies  must  be  provided  for,  however 
miserably,  because  without  them  the  hands 
cannot  work  ;  but  the  minds  and  souls  go 
utterly  unregarded.  And  is  this  any  other  but 
a  national  crime,  a  crime  in  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  a  crime  in  the  church,  a  crime  in  all  the 
wealthy  and  intelligent  part  of  the  English 
people,  that  while  hands  have  been  multiply¬ 
ing  so  enormously  during  the  last  forty  years 
in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  no  greater 
efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  human  beings  who  have  multi¬ 
plied  with  them  ;  beings  born  not  for  time  only 
but  for  eternity.’ 

Such  extracts  prove  the  warmth  of  Arnold’s 
sympathies,  and  if  he  had  always  written  in 
that  vein  the  Radicals  would  have  welcomed 
him  with  open  arms  ;  but  his  educational  and 
his  religious  bias  effectually  excluded  him  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Whig  extremists.  He  could 
never  bring  himself  to  admit  that  the  skilled 
mechanic  could  be  as  capable  of  understanding 
political  questions  as  the  man  who  had  read 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  Being  gifted  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  vivid  historical  imagination  which 
was  constantly  at  work  conjuring  up  parallels 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  he 
naturally  over-rated  the  influence  of  the  clas- 
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sics  upon  other  men.  Whereas  he  could  not  read 
Thucydides  without  thinking  of  the  history 
of  his  own  time,  the  average  public  school  man 
probably  remembered  nothing  of  his  Thucy¬ 
dides  beyond  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  rather 
bald  narrative  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It 
is  natural  enough  that  a  schoolmaster  should 
think  that  whatever  had  stimulated  him  must 
be  of  value  to  others,  and  conversely  that  those 
subjects  which  leave  his  imagination  dormant 
can  have  nothing  much  to  offer  to  the  world 
in  general.  So  it  was  that  Dr.  Arnold  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
education  to  the  lower  classes,  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  science  which  the  intelligent  workman 
craved,  seemed  to  him  a  sorry  substitute  for 
the  classics.  His  attitude  was  very  different 
from  that  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  who  ex¬ 
presses  the  contempt  of  the  classical  scholar 
for  the  popular  thirst  for  useful  knowledge.1 
Arnold  sympathized  with  the  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge,  provided  that  it  was  useful,  in  other 
words,  provided  that  it  would  qualify  the 
possessor  to  think  and  act  intelligently  about 
politics  and  religion. 

It  must  have  troubled  Arnold’s  readers  that, 
after  inveighing  against  the  criminal  folly  of 
Conservatism  and  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy, 
he  should  have  spoken  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  Established  Church  as  England’s  two 

1  Crotchet  Castle.  T.  L.  Peacock  satirizes  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society  under  the  head  of  '  The  Steam  Intellect 
Society.’ 
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greatest  blessings.  He  longed  to  see  them  re¬ 
formed,  but  he  dreaded  the  idea  of  their  being 
destroyed.  There  was  never  a  more  whole¬ 
hearted  reformer  than  Dr.  Arnold  or  a  more 
rabid  anti-Jacobin.  He  was  appalled  by  the 
vice  and  slothfulness  with  which  the  public 
schools  had  become  encrusted,  but  he  was 
always  a  devout  believer  in  the  public  school 
system.  He  was  disgusted  by  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  cuffing  and  caning  practised  at  other 
schools,  but  he  never  lost  his  faith  in  corporal 
punishment.  ‘  The  Church  as  it  now  stands 
no  human  power  can  save  ’ 1  is  the  burden  of 
more  than  one  of  his  letters,  yet  it  never  occurs 
to  him  that  the  Established  Church  might  be 
abolished.  On  the  contrary,  he  hoped  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  influence  and  make  it  a  more  living 
force.  For  an  idle  aristocracy  averse  to  all 
change  he  felt  an  unlimited  contempt,  only 
comparable  to  his  pity  for  those  unhappy 
people  who  lived  and  died  in  a  country  where 
there  was  no  aristocracy. 

There  was  no  inconsistency  in  these  opinions, 
only  buoyant  optimism.  Arnold  refused  to 
believe  that  a  really  good  suit  of  clothes  should 
ever  be  discarded.  He  would  brush  it  and 
patch  it  every  week  if  necessary,  but  he  would 
not  throw  it  away.  Opposed  to  him  were  men 
like  the  Chartists  clamouring  for  a  new  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  older  generation  of  Tories,  who 
insisted  that  things  still  were  as  they  always 

1  Thomas.  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley.  Letter  to  Rev.  J.  E. 
Tyler,  io.  6.  32. 
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had  been.  It  would  have  staggered  Arnold 
could  he  have  known  that  five  of  the  six  points 
enumerated  in  the  People’s  Charter  have  now 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Chartist 
clamour  for  manhood  suffrage,  voting  by  ballot, 
equal  electoral  districts,  payment  of  members, 
abolition  of  property  qualifications,  and  annual 
parliaments,  might  have  affected  him  differently 
if  the  leaders  of  the  movement  had  not  recom¬ 
mended  physical  force  to  gain  their  ends.  As 
it  was,  Dr.  Arnold  was  voicing  the  general  sen¬ 
timent  when  he  spoke  of  the  Chartist  leaders 
as  ‘  a  hundred  times  more  wicked  than  any 
felon.’  1  After  all,  such  language  was  mild 
compared  to  Carlyle’s  savagery.2 

Arnold’s  connection  with  the  Sheffield  Courant 
came  to  an  end  in  1832,  when  the  Reform  Bill 
was  passed,  and  for  the  next  five  years  he 
abstained  from  journalism.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  came  forward  once  again,  this  time 
in  the  Hertford  Reformer ,  to  break  a  lance  in 
favour  of  Church  Establishment,  and  to  warn 
his  countrymen  of  the  dangerous  and  ever- 
widening  gap  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes.3  He  had  no  ready  remedy  to  propose, 

1  Misc.  Works,  p.  475. 

2  See  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  particularly  No.  2.  A  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Arnold  and  Carlyle  dealing  with  social 
co  nditions  in  England  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

8  Arnold  s  letters  to  the  Hertford  Reformer  began  in  1837, 
and  continued  to  appear  at  various  intervals  until  1841! 

They  were  signed  F.  H.  from  his  home  in  Westmorland 
Fox  How. 
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but  he  was  most  anxious,  as  we  see  by  his  letter 
to  Carlyle,1  to  collect  information  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  manufacturing  population  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  to  draw  public  attention 
to  it  by  every  possible  means.  This  in  itself 
was  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  tantamount 
to  Radicalism.  In  The  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater,  De  Quincey  speaks  of  one  of  the  many 
novel  ideas  of  Dr.  Arnold  *  which  found  no 
welcome  even  with  his  friends — that  a  great 
danger  was  threatening  our  social  system  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  austere  separation  be¬ 
tween  educated  and  working  classes,  and  that 
a  more  conciliatory  style  of  intercourse  between 
these  two  bisections  of  our  social  body  must  be 
established,  or  else  a  tremendous  revolution.’ 2 
De  Quincey,  who  cared  nothing  for  these 
things,  considered  Arnold’s  fears  entirely  fan¬ 
tastic. 

John  Bull,  a  violently  Tory  paper,  kept  up 
a  running  fire  of  criticism  upon  Dr.  Arnold  for 
several  years.  The  editor  of  the  paper,  Theo¬ 
dore  Hook,  also  known  as  the  author  of  a 
number  of  cheap  farces,  proved  quite  an  artist 
in  scurrility.  He  cautioned  parents  to  think 
twice  ‘  before  exposing  their  sons  to  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  such  talent  as  Dr.  Arnold  possesses,’ 
and  to  remember  that  at  Rugby  ‘  boys  are 
taught  the  language  of  heresy  and  nurtured  up 

1  Letter  to  Carlyle,  Rugby,  January  1840.  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Thomas  Arnold. 

2  Cf.  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  1853.  The  passage 
quoted  will  not  be  found  in  the  first  edition. 
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in  the  cradle  of  Radical  reform.’1  Among 
other  things  he  accuses  the  ‘  smirking,  smiling, 
good-natured  Tom  Arnold  ’  of  being  ‘  a  poli¬ 
tical  parson,’  1  of  scribbling  to  papers  when  he 
should  be  attending  to  business,’  and  of  paving 
the  way  to  revolution  by  his  sophistry.  It  is 
worth  remembering  that  the  man  caricatured 
by  Lytton  Strachey  and  Bertrand  Russell 2  as  a 
narrow-minded  old  fogey,  was  accused  in  his 
own  day  of  being  a  ‘  fierce  revolutionist.’  The 
Northampton  Herald  delighted  as  much  as  John 
Bull  in  blackguarding  the  Radical  schoolmaster 
of  Rugby.  Arnold  was  quite  aware  that  the 
school  would  lose  some  boys  as  a  consequence 
of  these  attacks,  but  he  expected  to  gain  more 
than  he  lost  by  attracting  the  sons  of  liberal- 
minded  people. 

Even  among  his  friends  Arnold’s  democratic 
leanings  were  a  source  of  great  anxiety.  For 
one  thing  he  was  known  to  sympathize  with 
the  French  people  in  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
After  one  of  his  many  trips  to  the  Continent 
he  brought  back  a  tricolour  cockade  and  a  tri¬ 
colour  work-bag  for  his  wife.  Not  a  very 
serious  symptom  of  Radicalism  we  may  think, 
but  Provost  Hawkins  of  Oriel  thought  otherwise! 
He  was  afraid  that  Dr.  Arnold  would  flaunt  his 
cockade  in  public  and  that  his  wife’s  work-bag 
might  .excite  suspicion  among  the  parents. 
Arnold  had  to  explain  at  some  length  that  with 

1  John  Bull,  February  1,  1835.  See  also  John  Bull ,  May  3 
and  May  10,  1830,  January  2,  1836,  May  22,  1836. 

2  On  Education,  by  Bertrand  Russell,  p.  32,  et  passim. 
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seven  children  to  bring  up,  and  a  good  home 
and  salary,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  a 
revolution.  At  the  same  time  he  admitted  his 
admiration  for  France,  which  in  itself  was 
highly  un-English,  and  he  held  it  of  incalculable 
importance  that  ‘  while  her  conduct  had  been 
beyond  all  example  pure  and  heroic  there 
should  be  so  manifest  a  display  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  England  as  to  lead  to  a  real 
mutual  confidence  and  friendship  between  the 
two  countries.’  Arnold  was  continually  taking 
up  the  cudgels  of  France.  One  of  his  last 
articles  to  the  Hertford  Reformer  utters  a  solemn 
warning  against  Lord  Palmerston’s  reckless 
French  policy.  In  1840  Palmerston  very  nearly 
plunged  the  two  countries  into  war  by  suddenly 
supporting  Turkey  in  her  quarrel  with  Egypt, 
at  that  time  a  French  protectorate.  Arnold’s 
argument  about  the  wickedness,  the  futility, 
and  the  costliness  of  war,  obvious  as  it  all  seems 
now,  could  not  have  been  popular  in  his  own 
day.  We  can  imagine  how  little  his  intense 
seriousness  can  have  appealed  to  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen,  when  we  remember  that  Pal¬ 
merston’s  happy-go-lucky  jingoism  was  the 
people’s  beau-ideal  of  statesmanship. 

Of  course  Arnold’s  ideas  reached  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  circle,  but  even  within  that 
circle  he  lived  under  the  strain  of  continual 
criticism.  He  was  accused  of  setting  revolu¬ 
tionary  theories  and  teaching  the  boys  his  own 
politics.  The  boys  themselves  considered  him, 
during  his  first  years  at  Rugby,  a  heartless 
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innovator,  with  no  conception  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  school  tradition.1  The  masters  were 
inclined  to  grumble  because  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  combine  a  country  living  with  their 
school  duties.  It  took  the  trustees  a  long  time 
to  get  it  into  their  heads  that  Arnold  would  not 
tolerate  any  interference  from  them  in  his 
management  of  the  school.  They  could  dis¬ 
miss  him,  but  they  could  not  over-rule  him  as 
long  as  he  remained  headmaster.  When  Earl 
Howe  wrote  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  trustees 
asking  if  he  were  the  author  of  an  article  on  Dr. 
Hampden  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Arnold  re¬ 
plied,  in  a  tone  of  studied  courtesy,  that  it  was 
none  of  Earl  Howe’s  business.  Wherever  he 
turned  Arnold  found  himself  opposed.  His 
insistence  that  Catholics  should  be  admitted  to 
Parliament  marked  him  as  a  Liberal,  but  the 
Liberals  were  equally  insistent  that  Jews  should 
be  granted  the  same  privilege,  and  that  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  Liberalism  Dr.  Arnold  could 
not  understand.  1  I  must  petition  against  the 
Jew  Bill,’  he  writes  to  Julius  Hare,  ‘  and  wish 
that  you,  or  some  man  like  you,  would  expose 
that  low  Jacobinical  notion  of  citizenship,  that 
a  man  acquires  a  right  to  it  by  the  accident  of 
his  being  littered  inter  quatuor  maria,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  pays  taxes.’  2  Sooner  or  later  in  every 
political  question  Dr.  Arnold  came  back  to  his 
cherished  conviction  of  the  identity  of  Church 

1  See  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,  Part  I.  ch.  vi. 

2  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  Letter  to  Rev.  Julius 
Hare,  12.  5.  34. 
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and  State.  He  would  make  every  allowance 
for  differences  of  opinion  except  the  one  great 
allowance  demanded  by  the  Whigs,  that  re¬ 
ligion  and  politics  had  nothing  in  common. 

Arnold’s  constant  belief  that  Christianity 
was  the  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  every 
form  of  human  activity  led  to  one  of  the  few 
great  disappointments  of  his  life.  In  1835,  just 
when  his  work  at  Rugby  was  beginning  to  tell, 
he  was  offered  a  Fellowship  in  the  Senate  of 
the  new  London  University.  The  offer,  which 
was  made  by  Spring  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  a  compliment  to  his  growing 
distinction  as  a  schoolmaster  and  a  historian. 
Arnold  accepted  with  gratification,  hoping  that 
he  would  be  able  to  make  the  new  institution 
a  place  of  Christian  though  not  sectarian  edu¬ 
cation.  He  brought  up  at  once  the  question 
of  religious  training.  After  much  discussion 
among  the  members  of  the  Senate  it  was 
eventually  decided  ‘  that  examination  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New,  and  in  Scripture  history, 
shall  be  instituted  in  this  university,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  certificates  of  proficiency  ;  and  that 
all  candidates  for  degrees  in  Arts  may,  if  they 
think  proper,  undergo  such  examination.’ 
Needless  to  say,  the  proviso  1  if  they  think 
proper,’  did  not  satisfy  Dr.  Arnold.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  allowing  young  men  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  grow 
up  in  total  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
argued,  with  undeniable  justice,  that  in  any 
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Christian  country,  a  liberal  education  without 
the  Scriptures  was  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Furthermore,  it  was  a  mere  farce,  according 
to  him,  that  a  university  founded  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  religion  and  morality  should  be 
completely  indifferent  whether  those  subjects 
were  studied.  The  great  difficulty  was — and 
it  was  a  difficulty  that  Arnold  characteristic¬ 
ally  brushed  aside — that  Christians  of  different 
denominations  have  never  been  able  to  fix  the 
dividing  line  between  what  was  religious  and 
what  was  sectarian.  Arnold  never  wearied  of 
reiterating  that  all  denominations  were  agreed 
upon  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  he 
maintained  that  he  could  set  an  examination 
to  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians  that  would 
not  give  offence,  and  yet  would  prove  whether 
the  candidate  possessed  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  that  he  considered  essential.  Possibly 
Arnold  could  have  done  so,  but  it  is  highly  un¬ 
likely  that  other  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
examination.  As  long  as  the  religious  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
left  optional  there  was  nothing  for  Arnold  to 
do  but  resign  his  fellowship.  Even  that  was 
not  easy,  as  apparently  several  bishops  thought 
it  their  duty  to  remain  on  the  Board  in  spite 
of  the' fact  that  a  vital  principle  had  been  sac¬ 
rificed,  and  naturally  Arnold  did  not  wish  to 
appear  as  censuring  his  superiors.  After  doing 
what  he  could  for  three  years  to  make  the 
Scriptural  examination  as  efficient  as  possible 
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Arnold  regretfully  severed  his  connection  with 
the  university.1 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Arnold’s  letters  at 
this  period  of  his  life  without  sympathizing 
with  his  bewilderment.  He  was  no  fanatic  ; 
he  was  prepared  to  waive  every  question  of 
theology,  if  he  could  only  get  a  simple  con¬ 
fession  of  Christianity.  He  divided  the  world 
into  Christians  and  non-Christians,  but  no  one 
would  accept  his  categories.  The  situation  in 
England  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was 
very  like  the  situation  in  France  to-day,  in  that 
the  Left  Wing  was  definitely  anti-clerical. 
Radical  pamphlets  and  newspapers  were  con¬ 
tinually  drawing  attention  to  the  enormous 
revenues  of  the  Church,  her  antiquated  forms, 
the  tithes  of  her  rectors,  and  the  palaces  of  her 
bishops.  James  Mill  used  to  say  that,  next  to 
the  aristocracy,  the  Established  Church  was 
the  object  of  his  greatest  detestation.  At  one 
time  he  formulated  a  wild  scheme  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  England  into  a  National 
Mechanics’  Institute.  Nor  was  it  only  the 
Established  Church  that  came  under  the  Radi¬ 
cal  lash.  Jeremy  Bentham  and  his  Utilitarian 
friends  were  equally  disgusted  by  Evangelical 
piety.  That  humbleness  of  mind  that  Dr. 
Arnold  was  for  ever  inculcating,  they  regarded 
as  a  vice  rather  than  as  a  virtue.  At  the  root 
of  every  religion,  and  particularly  the  Christian 

1  Arnold’s  letters  to  Crabbe  Robinson,  March  15,  1837, 
and  to  Bishop  Otter,  April  30,  1837,  which  are  both  pub¬ 
lished  in  Stanley’s  Life,  give  a  complete  picture  of  his  mental 
struggle  over  this  question. 
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religion,  there  is  a  core  of  asceticism  which, 
they  believed,  paved  the  way  to  every  form  of 
servitude.  The  idea  of  eternal  punishment  and 
expiation  of  sin  suggested  a  supernatural  penal 
code  even  more  horrible  than  the  penal  code 
in  actual  existence.  Radical  opinion  warmly 
approved  the  philanthropic  activities  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  but  felt  absolutely  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  their  religion.  All  over  the'  country, 
there  was  a  growing  demand  for  purely  secular 
knowledge.  Birmingham  and  Newcastle  had 
their  Philosophical  Societies,  and  London  had 
long  prided  itself  upon  the  Royal  Society  for 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge.  It  was  inevi¬ 
table  that  students  of  literature,  philosophy, 
and  economics  should  claim  the  same  freedom 
from  religious  apron-strings  enjoyed  by  the 
scientists.  Arnold  was  determined  to  fight  the 
modern  tendency  to  separate  education  and 
religion  single-handed.  He  tried  to  influence 
Lord  Brougham  to  make  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  more 
Christian  in  character,  but  Lord  Brougham 
apparently  could  not  stretch  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ‘  useful  ’  so  as  to  include  religion. 
Brougham  probably  considered  Arnold  a  quixo¬ 
tic  sort  of  person,  as  he  refused  a  stall  in  Bristol 
Cathedral  with  a  living  of  six  hundred  pounds 
attached  to  it,  which  Brougham  once  offered  to 
him,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
duty  and  that  he  disapproved  of  non-residence.1 

1  Thomas  Arnold,  by  A.  P.  Stanley.  Letter  to  W.  Tooke 
Esq.,  18.  6.  31. 
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Arnold  fared  equally  unsuccessful  with  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
He  would  have  liked  to  Liberalize  their  maga¬ 
zine,  which  he  found  too  dull  and  too  exclus¬ 
ively  religious.  There  was  no  lack  of  ‘  Penny 
Magazines,’  ‘  Penny  Encyclopaedias,’  ‘  Lib¬ 
raries  of  Entertaining  and  Useful  Knowledge,’ 
but  they  all  foundered  on  Scylla  or  Charybdis. 
Either  they  were  sermons  in  disguise  or  they 
ignored  religion  altogether.  It  must  have  puz¬ 
zled  Arnold  that  there  was  apparently  no  happy 
medium  between  these  extremes.  Sometimes 
even  his  infinite  optimism  gave  way,  and  he 
was  tempted  to  emigrate  to  a  new  country, 
where  there  would  be  no  religious  fanatics  and 
no  atheists — only  liberal-minded,  god-fearing 
Christians.  He  actually  bought  two  hundred 
acres  in  New  Zealand  with  the  vague  hope  that, 
when  he  had  done  with  R.ugby,  he  might  be 
sent  out  there  as  a  bishop  or  as  a  principal  of  a 
college.  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Governor  of 
New  Zealand,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect, 
had  offered  to  look  after  Arnold’s  sons  if  he 
should  decide  to  send  them  out  to  the  new 
world.  He  was  still  further  attracted  to  the 
idea  of  New  Zealand  by  the  fact  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  invited  him  to  draw  up  the 
charter  for  the  new  College  of  Tasmania. 
Arnold  readily  accepted,  but  his  charter  con¬ 
taining  a  characteristic  provision  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  principal  ‘  turn  and  turn  about 
from  the  Anglican  and  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  for  just  representation  of  each  of 
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these  two  religious  bodies  on  the  teaching  staff,’ 
did  not  meet  with  Franklin’s  favour.  Even¬ 
tually  one  of  Arnold’s  pupils,  J.  P.  Gell,  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  new  college. 

Arnold  would  always  have  been  deterred 
from  emigrating  by  the  character  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  There  was  apparently  no  colony  and 
no  foreign  country  that  corresponded  in  any 
way  with  his  Utopia,  and  yet  to  him  it  must 
have  seemed  so  easy  to  realize.  The  via  media 
of  most  men  is  a  narrow  footpath,  but  Arnold’s 
appeared  to  be  a  broad  highway.  He  de¬ 
manded  only  that  national  education  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  Christian  principles.  It 
is  only  when  men  try  to  put  Arnold’s  theories 
into  operation  that  a  myriad  latent  difficulties 
rear  their  heads.  What  are  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  ?  Arnold  was  confident  that  he  knew, 
but  so  were  the  Dissenters,  and  so  was  New¬ 
man,  and  their  different  points  of  view  were 
utterly  irreconcilable.  The  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  \\  hich  satisfies  one  man  will  seem  to  another 
erroneous  or  ridiculously  inadequate.  Arnold 
horrified  the  Tractarians  by  his  proposal  to 
substitute  an  arbitrary  national  church  for  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  He  now  found 
Dissenters,  and  freethinkers,  and  even  some 
of  the  bishops,  arrayed  against  him,  when  he 
insisted-  that  religion  and  education  could  not 
be  divorced.  In  Oxford,  as  Dean  Stanley  says 
he  was  condemned  as  a  Latitudinarian,  and  in 
London  as  a  bigot.  At  Rugby,  and  at  Rugby 
only,  he  eventually  swept  everything  before 
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him.  His  enthusiasm  and  his  vitality  infected 
the  whole  school,  but  outside  the  school  gates 
the  stream  of  his  thought  could  make  no  head¬ 
way  against  the  innumerable  cross-currents  of 
secular  education. 


CHAPTER  X 


CONCLUSION 

It  is  not  necessary  for  anyone  to  attempt  to 
re-tell  the  story  of  Arnold’s  death.  That  has 
been  done  once  and  for  all  by  Dean  Stanley. 
His  account  of  that  last  week  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  term  in  1842,  during  which  Arnold’s 
eager  vitality  was  never  more  in  evidence,  is  a 
model  of  poignancy  and  restraint  for  all  bio¬ 
graphers.  On  the  morning  of  June  12  Arnold 
awoke  with  a  sharp  pain  across  his  chest.  As 
he  never  suffered  from  illness,  indeed  as  he 
admitted  himself  he  had  never  before  experi¬ 
enced  physical  pain,  his  wife  was  immediately 
alarmed  and  the  doctor  was  sent  for.  It  was 
an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  ;  all  that  the 
doctor  could  do  was  to  relieve  the  acuteness  of 
the  pain.  While  he  was  preparing  a  dose  of 
laudanum  in  case  of  another  spasm,  he  heard  a 
rattle  in  the  throat.  A  convulsive  stru^He 
followed,  and  as  Mrs.  Arnold  rushed  into  the 
room,  the  strong  soul,  1  zealous,  beneficent 
firm,’  passed  on  to  the  City  of  God. 

He  was  only  forty-seven  years  old  when  he 
died,  two  years  short  of  the  acme  of  the  human 
faculties,  as  fixed  by  Aristotle.  4  When  I  find 
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I  cannot  run  up  the  library  stairs,’  he  used  to 
say,  ‘  I  shall  know  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  ’  ; 
but  he  was  spared  the  sad  realization  of  waning 
vitality.  And  yet,  as  his  friends  predicted,  he 
had  changed  the  face  of  education  all  through 
the  public  schools  of  England.  That  fact 
is  unanimously  admitted  except  by  Samuel 
Butler,  who  with  his  usual  perversity  arbi¬ 
trarily  denied  what  every  authority  on  the 
subject  has  conceded.  ‘  I  cannot  find,’  says 
Butler  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  ‘  that  his 
(Dr.  Arnold’s)  influence  over  the  school  sur¬ 
vived  longer  than  that  of  any  subsequent  head¬ 
master,  while  upon  other  schools,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  he  produced — I 
believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say — no  effect 
whatever.’  1  That  is  a  strange  statement  in 
view  of  the  number  of  Rugby  men  who  became 
headmasters  and  who  invariably  modelled 
themselves  upon  Dr.  Arnold.  Three  years 
after  his  death,  Charles  James  Vaughan,  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  pupils,  became  headmaster 
of  Harrow,  where  he  at  once  introduced  the 
Arnold  prefect  system.  Vaughan  resigned  after 
being  at  Harrow  fourteen  years,  exactly  the 
same  length  of  time  as  Arnold  was  headmaster 
at  Rugby,  and  after  raising  the  school  from 
69  to  469  boys.  Marlborough  won  its  reputa¬ 
tion  owing  to  two  Rugby  men,  Cotton  the 
‘young  master’  described  in  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays ,  ‘  who  seemed  to  have  the  bad  taste 

1  Life  of  Samuel  Butler,  Headmaster  of  Shrewsbury,  by 
S.  Butler,  2  vols.  1896,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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to  be  really  interested  in  the  lessons,’  and 
Bradley.  Could  anything  be  more  reminiscent 
of  Dr.  Arnold  than  Cotton’s  speech  to  the 
assembled  school  shortly  after  his  appointment: 
‘  The  Council  informed  me  on  my  appointment 
that  the  school  was  in  a  bad  state  of  discipline, 
and  they  hoped  I  would  allow  no  boy  to  go  out 
except  in  pairs  under  a  master.  I  told  them  I 
could  not  accept  office  under  such  terms,  that 
the  school  I  hoped  to  govern  was  a  public 
school,  not  a  private  one,  and  I  would  try  to 
govern  it  by  means  of  prefects.  The  school 
knows  now  how  matters  stand.  They  must 
either  submit  to  the  prefects  or  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a  private  school  and  have  their 
freedom  ignominiously  curtailed.  The  prefects 
are  and  shall  be  as  long  as  I  am  head,  the 
governors  of  the  school.  As  soon  as  I  see  that 
this  is  impracticable  I  shall  resign.’ 1  The 
testimony  from  Winchester  is  equally  con¬ 
clusive,  although  it  has  not  always  been 
accepted  by  ultra-loyal  Wykehamists.  Dr. 
Moberly,  headmaster  at  Winchester,  stated  in 
the  letter  published  by  Stanley  :  ‘  I  know  per¬ 
sonally  but  little  of  him  (Dr.  Arnold)  .  .  .  but 
I  have  always  felt  and  acknowledged  that  I  owe 
more  to  a  few  casual  remarks  of  his  in  respect 
of  the  government  of  a  public  school  than  to 
any  advice  or  example  of  any  other  person.’  2 
Charles  Wordsworth,  who  was  a  master  at 
Winchester  under  Moberly,  was  distinctly  an- 

1  A.  G.  Bradley,  History  of  Marlborough  College,  p.  138. 

2  Thomas  Arnold,  A.  P.  Stanley,  ch.  iii. 
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noyed  by  this  letter  attributing  the  religious 
renaissance  at  schools  to  Arnold’s  influence. 
Evidently  he  considered  that  he  and  Moberly 
were  at  least  equally  responsible.1 

More  interesting  than  the  influence  upon 
public  schools,  which  is  obvious  enough,  was 
the  effect  that  Arnold  had  upon  schools  of  a 
different  class.  Priestly,  the  headmaster  of 
Mill  Hill,  the  Nonconformist  school  founded  in 
1807,  corresponded  with  Arnold  and  tried  to 
imitate  his  confidence  in  boys.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  a  headmaster  of  another  denomina¬ 
tion  treating  Arnold  during  his  lifetime  as  the 
accepted  ideal.2  Another  Nonconformist  to  be 
influenced  by  Dr.  Arnold  was  John  Ford,  head¬ 
master  of  the  Bootham  School  for  Quakers. 
While  Ford  did  not  by  any  means  imitate  all 
of  Arnold’s  methods,  ‘  the  spirit  of  Rugby’s 
great  master  wrought  on  his  susceptible  nature 
with  great  power.’  3  The  fact  that  Arnold  was 
a  Liberal  and  a  Broad  Churchman  no  doubt 
had  great  influence  upon  the  moderate  Dis¬ 
senter,  who  was  alienated  by  the  Tory  character 
of  the  fashionable  public  schools,  and  yet  could 
not  bring  himself  to  the  point  of  trusting  his 
boy  to  a  school  where  there  was  no  direct  re¬ 
ligious  influence.  The  theory  that  the  man 
who  undertakes  the  education  of  the  young 
should  be  a  priest  or  a  clergyman  has  been  a 

1  Annals  of  my  Early  Life ,  Charles  Wordsworth,  vol.  i.  p.  277 . 

2  R.  L.  Archer,  Secondary  Education  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  p.  76. 

3  Bootham  School,  edited  by  Francis  E.  Pollard,  p.  44. 
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long  time  dying.  *  Indeed,’  to  quote  Mr. 
Archer  again,  ‘  Arnold  is  sometimes  blamed  for 
perpetuating  the  clerical  headmaster  by  being  so 
unconscionably  good  a  specimen  of  a  bad  class.’ 1 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  disprove 
Samuel  Butler’s  fantastic  statement  that  Dr. 
Arnold  had  no  effect  upon  education,  but  the 
strongest  evidence  has  not  yet  been  brought 
forward.  Was  he  not,  after  all,  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  all  Matthew  Arnold’s  social  philo¬ 
sophy  ?  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  simple 
earnestness  of  the  Rugby  sermons  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  irony  of  Friendship' s  Garland,  but  the 
persiflage  which  so  disturbed  ‘  the  young  lions 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph'  was  only  skin-deep. 
Underneath  it  was  the  solid  substratum  of 
righteousness  inherited  from  the  militant  head¬ 
master.  The  object  of  religion,  said  Matthew 
Arnold,  was  conduct,  and  conduct  was  three- 
fourths  of  life.  Does  that  suggest  an  elegant 
Jeremiah  in  white  kid  gloves  ?  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  sounds  strangely  like  the  headmaster 
of  Rugby.  Whenever  Matthew  Arnold  is  most 
himself,  as  for  instance  in  his  Notebooks,  which 
were  intended  solely  for  his  own  edification,  he 
sounds  the  same  note  as  his  father.  They  were 
alike  in  their  conception  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land — ‘  A  great  national  society  for  what  ?s 
commonly  called  goodness  ’  Matthew  Arnold 
called  it.2  How  heartily  Dr.  Arnold  would 

1  See  also  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold 
p.  97. 

Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion,  p.  152. 
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have  approved  that  definition,  and  how  hope¬ 
lessly  inadequate  it  would  have  sounded  to 
Keble  and  Newman.  They  were  alike  in  their 
belief  that  the  essential  duty  of  the  teacher  was 
to  call  forth  in  every  pupil  a  sense  of  pleasur¬ 
able  activity  and  creation,  and  not  to  ladle  out 
information.  In  their  passionate  love  of  nature, 
their  indifference  to  the  fine  arts,  and  their  in¬ 
finite  capacity  for  family  life  there  was  not  a 
shade  of  difference  between  them.  In  temper, 
in  intellectual  curiosity,  and  in  the  capacity  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  they  differed  profoundly, 
but  they  aimed  at  identical  ideals.  There  was 
occasionally  an  almost  Berserker  rage  about 
Dr.  Arnold.  We  can  conceive  of  him  fighting 
the  devil  single-handed  and  delighting  in  it, 
whereas  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  been 
rather  sorry  for  the  Devil  and  would  have  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  in  very  simple  language  the 
error  of  his  ways. 

The  amazing  thing  about  Dr.  Arnold  was 
his  capacity  for  transmitting  enthusiasm  to 
younger  men,  a  gift  which  Matthew  Arnold 
never  possessed.  When  Dr.  Arnold  went  up 
to  Oxford  to  deliver  his  lectures  he  met  with 
something  like  an  ovation.  Rugby  men  were 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  quoting  him,  and  their 
devotion  to  him  was  so  different  from  the 
attitude  of  other  undergraduates  to  their  old 
schoolmasters,  that  he  was  regarded  not  only 
as  a  historian  but  as  a  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  unusual  magnetism. 

There  is  no  single  satisfactory  explanation 
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for  the  enthusiasm  and  veneration  that  Dr. 
Arnold  inspired.  We  may  insist  upon  his  wide 
knowledge  of  history,  his  instinctive  capacity 
for  leadership,  his  sense  of  justice,  and  the 
transparent  sincerity  of  his  whole  life,  but  these 
virtues  individually  or  collectively  do  not 
necessarily  make  a  great  schoolmaster.  Even 
the  prefect  system  which  he  borrowed  from 
Winchester  and  revivified,  and  which  is  now 
peculiarly  associated  with  him,  is  not  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing.  He  did  something  much  more 
important  than  that.  He  brought  home  and 
school  into  closer  relationship  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  We  are  not  forgetting  that 
brutality  existed  at  Rugby  even  in  his  time, 
but  he  set  up  a  certain  ideal,  the  school  as  a 
family,  which  won  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  boys  and  which  has  since  been  widely 
copied  in  England  and  America.  It  is  not  the 
only  ideal.  A  school  may  equally  be  regarded 
as  a  gymnasium,  or  as  a  cloister,  or  as  a  little 
world,  where  boys  will  learn  to  face  all  the 
problems  in  miniature  that  they  will  have  to 
meet  afterwards.  That  was  not  Arnold’s  way. 
He  was  domestic  from  top  to  toe.  There 
was  not  a  problem  in  his  school,  in  his  church 
or  in  his  country  that  he  did  not  consider 
fiom  a  patriarchal  point  of  view.  Whenever 
he  worried,  as  he  often  did,  about  the  diverg¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
Romanizing  tendencies  of  the  High  Church 
party,  or  the  lack  of  moral  thoughtfulness  in 
his  son  Matthew,  it  was  because  in  each  case 
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the  welfare  of  the  family  was  at  stake. 
Society  was  a  family  bound  together  by  pat¬ 
riotic  ties,  and  the  man  who  refused  to  accept 
that  fact,  whether  he  was  a  Chartist  or  a  Tory 
peer,  was  an  outcast.  The  Established  Church 
was  a  family,  which  if  Arnold  had  had  his  way 
would  have  included  every  creature  in  the 
British  Isles  who  admitted  the  divinity  of 
Christ. 

It  follows  inevitably  that  at  Rugby  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  character  rather  than  upon  in¬ 
tellectual  achievement.  Obviously  the  ideal 
family  does  not  live  by  brains  alone.  Dr. 
Arnold  is  sometimes  blamed  for  building  up  a 
system  of  education  upon  a  foundation  of  moral 
earnestness.  There  is  a  tendency  to-day  among 
those  people  who  were  unhappy  at  their  public 
school  to  insist  that  schools  have  no  right  to 
tinker  with  a  boy’s  character,  and  to  maintain 
that  whenever  they  attempt  to  do  so  the  boy  in¬ 
variably  suffers.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  public  schools  does  not  seem  particularly 
profound,  has  decided  that  these  institutions  of 
learning  devote  themselves  whole-heartedly  to 
the  cultivation  of  ignorance  and  snobbery.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
boy’s  school  sufficiently  objective  to  leave  no  im¬ 
press  upon  the  character.  Certainly  neither  Dr. 
Arnold  nor  any  other  authority  on  education, 
in  England  or  elsewhere,  ever  dreamed  of  such 
a  school.  Locke  sought  as  the  true  essential 
for  the  young  gentleman  (he  was  not  interested 
in  education  except  for  gentlemen)  prudence 
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and  good  breeding.  Intellectual  cultivation 
was  actually  the  last  thing  to  which  he  aspired. 
Bodily  vigour  came  first  in  his  scale  of  virtues, 
then  morality  and  good  breeding,  and  lastly 
mental  acquisition  or  knowledge.  The  object 
of  education  according  to  Milton  was  ‘  to  repair 
the  ruins  of  our  first  parents  by  regaining  to 
know  God  aright.’  This  is  one  of  those  con¬ 
venient  statements  about  education  which  can 
be  made  to  fit  any  system  not  openly  atheistic, 
but  it  does  not  suggest  that  Milton,  any  more 
than  Arnold,  valued  intellectual  cultivation  for 
its  own  sake. 

‘  To  educate  a  man,’  says  Fichte,  ‘  means  to 
give  him  opportunity  to  make  himself  complete 
master  and  ruler  of  his  whole  power.’  In  the 
same  way  Pestalozzi  spoke  of  educating  man 
to  be  man.1  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  agreed 
with  both  statements,  although  he  would  have 
strongly  deprecated  the  truculent  nationalism 
that  coloured  Fichte’s  whole  educational  theory. 
Fichte  was  primarily  interested  in  the  political 
regeneration  of  Germany,  whereas  Dr.  Arnold 
was  concerned  with  the  more  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  of  fashioning  Christian  gentlemen  out  of 
young  barbarians. 

If  we  would  have  a  theory  of  education  that 
puts  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  first  we  must 
go  back  to  Rabelais,  to  the  famous  letter  from 
Gargantua  to  Pantagruel,  in  which  Gargantua 
urges  his  son  to  make  himself  ‘  an  abyss  and 

1  Educational  Theory  of  J .  G.  Fichte,  by  G.  H.  Turnbull 
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bottomless  pit  of  knowledge.’  The  goal  of 
omniscience  did  not  appear  unattainable  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  a 
man  of  Rabelais’  searching  curiosity  should 
want  to  know  all  that  there  was  to  be  known. 
Living  as  we  do  in  an  age  of  specialization, 
there  is  something  irresistibly  attractive  about 
a  Rabelais  knowing  everything,  or  a  Pico  della 
Mirandola  offering  to  defend  against  all  comers 
nine  hundred  theses  ranging  over  every  field  of 
human  knowledge  ;  but  even  in  Rabelais’  day 
the  ideal  of  encyclopaedic  learning  did  not  pass 
unchallenged.  Montaigne  preferred  ‘  a  well- 
composed  and  temperate  brain  to  a  full-stuffed 
head,’  and  it  would  seem  that  educational 
opinion  has  sided  with  him  rather  than  with 
Rabelais. 

The  question  is,  what  will  develop  a  well- 
composed  and  temperate  brain.  We  frankly 
do  not  know,  but  Arnold  knew,  at  least  he 
believed  that  he  knew,  and  strong  in  that 
belief  he  built  up  a  great  school.  He  did  not 
invent  prefects  any  more  than  Shakespeare 
invented  the  plots  of  his  plays.  He  did  not 
invent  the  study  of  modern  history  or  the  idea 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  religion  an  actu¬ 
ality  in  a  boy’s  life,  but  whatever  he  touched 
in  education  he  quickened.  It  is  impossible  to 
write  about  Dr.  Arnold  without  harping  upon 
this  point.  He  translated  the  most  trivial 
events  in  every-day  life  as  well  as  the  most 
momentous  political  problems  into  adventures 
in  righteousness.  No  hermit  in  his  cell  ever 
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had  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  God  than 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  no  man  of  the  world  derived 
a  keener  enjoyment  from  sheer  living.  He  was 
constantly  appalled  by  the  evils  of  school  life, 
and  his  letters  are  full  of  dark  forebodings  about 
the  future  of  England,  but  his  own  good  spirits 
were  indomitable.  No  matter  how  harassed 
he  might  be  by  godless  schoolboys  or  by  god¬ 
less  statesmen,  after  a  few  days  at  Fox  How 
he  plunged  back  into  work  with  the  keenest 
relish.  The  Lake  country  revived  him  like  a 
tonic.  Wordsworth  himself  cannot  have  been 
more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  healing  power 
of  nature.  Everything  that  was  paltry  and 
frivolous  and  sordid  melted  away  under  the 
influence  of  the  mountains.  Sometimes  even 
his  beloved  Thucydides  had  to  wait  until  the 
reservoirs  of  his  spirit  were  filled.  ‘  Here  we 
are  all  safe  and  snug  in  our  new  home,’  he  writes 
to  his  sister,  ‘  and  unless  we  are  snowed  up 
or  are  deluged  with  rain  I  do  not  know  how 
Thucydides  or  any  indoor  employment  is  ever 
to  get  on  except  by  candlelight.’ 

The  society  of  Wordsworth  added  enor¬ 
mously  to  his  pleasure.  The  poet,  in  his 
cautious  old  age,  thought  that  Arnold  was  of 
too  ardent  a  mind  to  be  always  judicious,  and 
he  certainly  did  not  share  Arnold’s  enthusiasm 
over  the  Reform  Bill,  but  these  differences  in 
temperament  and  politics  did  not  affect  their 
friendship.  Arnold  had  first  been  inoculated 
with  a  love  of  the  Lake  poets  by  Coleridge’s 
nephew,  when  they  were  at  Oxford  together, 
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and  his  veneration  for  them  both,  particularly 
Wordsworth,  never  wavered.  Friendships 
rooted  in  the  Lake  country  have  a  happy  way 
of  perpetuating  themselves,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  the  late  Miss  Arnold  of  Fox  How 
had  no  more  devoted  friend  than  Wordsworth’s 
grandson. 

There  has  never  been  nor  is  there  ever  likely 
to  be  any  difference  of  opinion  about  Arnold’s 
character.  He  offers  no  problem  to  the  psy¬ 
chologist,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  he 
is  a  difficult  subject  for  biography.  His  philo¬ 
sophical  equipment  was  disproportionate  to 
his  skill  in  teaching,  but  being  above  all  things 
a  practical  schoolmaster  and  having  in  addition 
the  gift  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  his  work  at 
Rugby  was  crowned  with  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess.  Outside  of  Rugby  he  was  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  His  attempts  to  identify  the  Church 
and  the  nation,  to  brush  aside  doctrinal  differ¬ 
ences  between  Christians  and  to  compel  the 
Senate  of  the  new  London  University  to  insist 
upon  some  religious  requirements  were  all 
defeated.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Bishopric  one  of  his  ideals  seemed  to  be 
realized,  but  it  was  only  a  flash  in  the  pan. 
The  idea  for  this  Anglo-Prussian  Bishopric  was 
conceived  by  Bunsen,  which  alone  would  have 
endeared  it  to  Dr.  Arnold.  The  bishop  was  to 
be  of  Anglican  consecration  but  to  subscribe  to 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  to  observe  the 
order  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  up  the  proposal, 
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and  on  November  7,  1841,  to  the  delight  of 
Arnold  and  the  disgust  of  Newman,  a  certain 
Dr.  Alexander,  ‘  a  Jew  by  extraction,  a  Prus¬ 
sian  by  birth,  an  Anglican  by  confession,  come 
to  maturity  in  Ireland,’  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  St.  James  in  Jerusalem.1 
Arnold  considered  that  one  of  his  most  cher¬ 
ished  convictions  had  been  vindicated — that  a 
national  church  might  include  persons  using  a 
different  ritual  and  subscribing  to  different 
articles — but  as  Newman  noted  in  the  Apologia 
the  Jerusalem  Bishopric  did  not  thrive.  After 
a  few  years  of  precarious  life  it  died  of  inanition. 

Arnold’s  success  as  a  schoolmaster  and  his 
comparative  failure  as  a  theologian  and  an  in¬ 
dependent  social  reformer  is  easily  explained. 
It  was  his  warm  heart,  his  vigour,  and  his 
exuberant  vitality  that  endeared  him  to  his 
pupils.  His  inability  to  enter  into  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  those  who  did  not  share  his  opinions 
was  apt  to  alienate  people  who  only  knew  him 
slightly.  Certain  critics  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  this  inability.  There  was  much  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Arnold  did  not  understand.  It 
is  true  that  art  and  science  played  no  part  in 
his  life,  and  that  in  the  light  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion  the  course  of  study  he  laid  down  at  Rugby 
was  far  too  exclusively  classical.  He  regarded 
learning  Greek  or  Latin  as  synonymous  with 
learning  to  think,  which  it  assuredly  was  in  his 
class  room,  but  he  subsequently  underrated 

1  A  Memoir  of  Baron  Bunsen,  by  Baroness  Bunsen,  vol  ii 
p.  171. 
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other  forms  of  intellectual  activity.  The 
literary  and  historical  imagination  was  the  only 
one  that  Dr.  Arnold  recognized.  In  this  respect 
he  was  thoroughly  typical  of  his  age.  Not 
until  Edward  Thring  became  headmaster  of 
Uppingham  in  1853  did  drawing,  music,  and 
manual  training  begin  to  percolate  into  public 
schools. 

No  one  will  deny  that  educational  science 
has  progressed  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  question  that  concerns  us  is  whether  Dr. 
Arnold’s  influence  on  schools  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial,  whether  the  Arnold  legend  is  justified. 
Sir  Michael  Sadler  has  pointed  out  that  by  his 
very  success  Arnold  unintentionally  retarded 
the  effective  reorganization  of  English  secon¬ 
dary  education  upon  a  local  basis,  as  he  made 
it  customary  (in  circles  in  which  another  prac¬ 
tice  had  been  usual)  for  boys  to  be  sent  away 
from  home  to  distant  boarding  schools.  It  may 
also  be  urged  against  him  that  the  terrific 
emphasis  he  laid  upon  moral  character  tended 
occasionally  to  oppress  and  overstrain  sensitive 
pupils.  These  are  both  valid  criticisms,  but 
what  a  wealth  of  achievement  there  is  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  them.  To  have  revolutionized  the 
relations  between  masters  and  boys,  to  have 
raised  the  dignity  of  the  teaching  profession 
by  vindicating  the  right  of  the  headmaster  to 
speak  his  mind  without  reference  to  the  trus¬ 
tees,  to  have  vivified  the  study  of  history,  to 
have  re-introduced  into  England  the  highest 
ideals  of  humanism  by  teaching  the  classics  as 
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the  foundation  of  moral  and  political  philosophy 
instead  of  regarding  them  as  an  elegant  and 
intrinsically  worthless  accomplishment  of  the 
aristocracy — all  this  was  surely  supremely 
valuable.  But  Arnold  did  even  more  than 
this.  He  restored  public  confidence  in  board¬ 
ing  schools  at  a  time  when  men  were  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  a  decent  school  were  not 
after  all  a  Utopian  ideal. 

Arnold  stands  out  among  schoolmasters  be¬ 
cause  he  brought  the  zeal  of  a  Crusader  into 
what  the  world  persists  in  thinking  a  pro¬ 
saic  profession.  Like  Carlyle’s  friend,  John 
Sterling,  he  was  rapid  in  thought  and  word  and 
act,  everywhere  the  promptest  and  least  hesi¬ 
tating  of  men.  He  was  not  a  philosopher  and 
he  was  not  always  capable  of  understanding  a 
nature  weaker  than  his  own,  but  he  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  average  schoolboy,  the 
young  barbarian  as  well  as  the  scholar,  and  he 
led  the  public  schools  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
ignorance  and  brutality  where  they  had  so  loner 
been  wandering.  Many  of  the  modern  move¬ 
ments  in  education  Dr.  Arnold  would  not 
understand,  but  none  of  these  are  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  quiet  revolution  that  took  place 
at  Rugby  during  the  fourteen  years  that  he  was 
headmaster. 


APPENDIX  I 

‘THE  OXFORD  MALIGNANTS.’ 

Dr.  Arnold’s  Article  in  The  Edinburgh  Review ,  April  1836. 
This  article  was  occasioned  by  Newman’s  caustic 
criticism  of  Dr.  Hampden. 

Art.  X. — 1.  Inaugural  Lecture ,  read  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  March  17th,  1836.  By  R.  D.  Hampden, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  Second  Edition. 
Pp.  34.  Oxford  :  1836. 

2.  Statements  of  Christian  Doctrine,  extracted  from  the 
Published  Writings  of  R.  D.  Hampden,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Pp.  36.  London:  1836. 

3.  Elucidations  of  Dr.  Hampden' s  Theological  State¬ 
ments.  Pp.  47.  Oxford  :  1836. 

4.  Dr.  Hampden's  Theological  Statements  and  the 
Thirty -nine  Articles  Compared.  By  a  Resident  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Convocation.  With  a  Preface.  Pp.  62. 
Oxford  :  1836. 

5.  Dr.  Hampden's  Past  and  Present  Statements  Com¬ 
pared.  Pp.  22.  Oxford  :  1836. 

Dr.  Hampden,  the  present  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  after  having 
obtained  as  a  young  man  the  highest  academical  dis¬ 
tinctions,  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1832,  to  preach 
what  are  called  the  ‘  Bampton  Lectures.’  These  con¬ 
sist  of  a  course  of  eight  sermons,  preached  before  the 
University  every  year  on  some  point  of  Christian 
theology  j  and  when  the  preacher  is  a  man  of  any 
ability  or  reputation,  the  sermons,  from  their  elaborate 
character,  and  from  being  delivered  during  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  always  attract  considerable  attention. 
In  the  following  year,  Dr.  Hampden  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Grenville,  Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall ;  and, 
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in  1834,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
— the  electors  being  the  Vice-chancellor  and  Proctors 
for  the  time,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  the 
Presidents  of  Magdalen  and  St.  John’s  Colleges  ;  and 
one  of  the  qualifications  required  in  the  Professor  by 
the  statutes  being,  that  he  should  be  sinceritate  fidei 
commendatus.  The  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dr.  Gais- 
ford,  and  the  Presidents  of  Magdalen  and  St.  John’s, 
Drs.  Routh  and  Dynter,  held  their  present  situations 
in  the  year  1834,  and  elected  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
professorship.  The  ‘  Purity  of  his  Faith  ’  received 
also,  on  the  same  occasion,  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Row¬ 
ley’s  approbation,  the  Master  of  University  College, 
who  was,  in  1834,  as  he  still  is,  the  Vice-chancellor  of 
the  University. 

A  career  so  marked  at  every  period  by  academical 
honours,  pointed  out  Dr.  Hampden  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  his  University  ;  and 
when  the  King’s  Government  selected  him  to  fill  the 
important  office  of  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  upon 
no  other  recommendation  than  that  of  his  high  public 
and  academical  character,  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  their  choice  would  have  been  received  by 
the  University,  not  with  satisfaction  merely,  but  with 
gratitude.  The  Government  had,  in  a  manner,  be¬ 
lieved  the  University’s  testimonial  ;  and  had  attached 
so  much  weight  to  it  as  to  be  thereby  influenced  in 
the  disposal  of  a  piece  of  preferment  not  more  lucra¬ 
tive  than  honourable. 

But  instead  of  peace  there  came  a  whirlwind.  A 
numerous  party  in  the  University  first  took  upon 
themselves,  with  characteristic  modesty,  to  petition 
his  Majesty  to  rescind  his  own  appointment ;  and 
when  this  application  was  treated  with  due  contempt, 
the  baffled  petitioners,  or  rather  conspirators,  com¬ 
menced  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  courses  of 
agitation  ever  yet  witnessed  even  in  the  annals  of 
party  malignity. 
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As  a  first  step,  they  met  in  the  common  room  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  and  named  a  committee  to 
conduct  their  business.  The  committee  drew  up  a 
declaration,  which  was  submitted  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  conspirators,  and  then  published,  with  a  long 
list  of  names  subscribed  to  it.  The  declaration  con¬ 
tained  a  protest  against  Dr.  Hampden’s  appointment : 
it  charged  him  with  having  ‘  contradicted  the  doc¬ 
trinal  truths  which  he  was  pledged  to  maintain  ;  ’ 
and  with  having  ‘  asserted  principles  which  necessarily 
tend  to  subvert,  not  only  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
but  the  whole  fabric  and  reality  of  Christian  truth.’ 
By  way  of  scholium  on  this  declaration,  the  committee 
annexed  to  it  an  extract  from  their  own  report,  in 
which  they  explained  the  mischievous  principles 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Hampden  as  no  other  than  what  they 
call  the  ‘  Philosophy  of  Rationalism.’  ‘  It  is  the 
theory  of  rationalism,’  they  say  ‘  (as  set  forth  syste¬ 
matically  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  1832,  and  still 
more  recently  asserted  in  lectures  addressed  to 
students),  which  is  to  be  considered  the  root  of  all  the 
errors  of  Dr.  Hampden’s  system.’ 

We  feel,  that  in  this  last  quotation,  we  are  drawing 
somewhat  largely  upon  the  confidence  of  our  readers. 
We  can  indeed,  to  speak  plainly,  forgive  them  if  they 
mistrust  us.  It  is  monstrous,  it  is  almost  incredible, 
that  a  charge  of  ‘  mischievous  principles  ’  should  be 
founded  upon  Dr.  Hampden’s  Bampton  Lectures  of 
1832  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  that  these  mischievous 
principles  should  be  described  as  ‘  set  forth  syste¬ 
matically  !  ’  Mischievous  principles,  set  forth 
systematically,  in  a  course  of  eight  sermons  preached 
successively  in  the  University  pulpit,  before  the  Vice- 
chancellor  and  all  the  Dignitaries  and  Tutors  of  the 
University, — and  no  proceedings  instituted,  no  cen¬ 
sure  passed,  no  accusation  made, — but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  preacher  subsequently  receiving  from  the 
University  the  highest  degree  in  divinity — that  degree 
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which  is  virtually  a  professorship  of  theology — the 
University’s  commission  to  give  lectures  to  its  students 
in  every  branch  of  that  faculty — receiving  again  the 
office  of  Head  of  a  Hall — and,  lastly,  the  Professorship 
of  Moral  Philosophy  !  Such  was  the  University  of 
Oxford’s  censure  upon  eight  sermons  full  of  ‘  syste¬ 
matic  mischief,’ — preached  in  her  own  church, — 
and  in  the  presence  of  her  highest  authorities  !  And 
this  statement  comes,  not  from  an  enemy,  not  from 
a  rival ; — it  is  no  dissenting  slander  ;  no  Edinburgh 
Review  calumny  ; — but  it  is  given  out  to  the  world 
from  the  very  heart  of  Oxford  herself  ;  and  subscribed 
with  the  names  of  five  of  her  most  devoted  sons,  who 
have  known  her  long  and  well,  who  cannot  misre¬ 
present  her  in  ignorance,  who  would  not  slander  her 
in  malice  ! 

But  the  marvel  is  greater  still.  This  charge  against 
Dr.  Hampden’s  Bampton  Lectures,  made  by  five  in¬ 
dividuals,  has  been  adopted  and  sanctioned  by 
seventy-six  others — all  of  them  masters  of  arts  at  the 
least — all  describing  themselves  as  persons  ‘  engaged 
or  interested  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.’  All  the  five  accusers,  and  an  immense 
majority  of  the  seventy-six  sanctioners  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  were  exactly  as  much  engaged  and  interested  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  University,  in  1832, 
as  they  are  now,  in  1836.  A  reference  to  the  Oxford 
calendar  of  1832  will  prove  this  at  once  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  not  notorious.  Was  there  ever  an  accusa¬ 
tion  involving  its  unhappy  promoters  in  such  a  di¬ 
lemma  of  infamy  ?  Compromisers  of  mischievous 
principles  in  1832,  1833,  1834,  and  1835,— or  slan¬ 
derers  of  a  good  and  most  Christian  man  in  1836 — 
disqualified  for  the  office  of  religious  instructors,  upon 
their  own  showing,  by  four  years  of  either  dulness  or 
indifference,  during  which  they  could  not  understand, 
or  did  not  notice,  what  was  ‘  mischievous  ’ — or  else 
by  one  month  of  audacious  and  unprincipled  calumny  1 
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We  leave  it  to  the  nation  to  decide  for  which  of  these 
merits  it  will  continue  to  respect  and  confide  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighty-one  graduates,  fellows,  and 
tutors  who  have  signed  the  declaration  against  Dr. 
Hampden. 

Still,  here  is  a  phenomenon  which  requires  expla¬ 
nation.  What  new  circumstances  have  either  en¬ 
lightened  the  ignorance  of  these  persons,  or  awakened 
their  slanders  ?  Whence  this  hurricane  after  so  pro¬ 
found  but,  it  seems,  so  treacherous  a  calm  ?  Dr. 
Hampden,  in  1834,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
‘  Observations  on  Religious  Dissent,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  use  of  Religious  Tests  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  ’  and,  in  1835,  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  measure,  which  had  received,  it  is  said,  the 
sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  namely,  the  substituting  of  a  De¬ 
claration  of  Agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  so  far  as  the  declarant’s  knowledge  went,  in 
the  place  of  the  unqualified  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  now  required  of  every  young  man  who 
enters  at  Oxford.  It  was  natural  that  these  acts 
should  throw  a  new  light  on  all  that  Dr.  Hampden 
had  formerly  written  ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  that 
the  eighty-one  graduates,  etc.,  should  have  partaken 
in  this  sudden  illumination. 

We  return,  however,  to  our  narrative.  The  Corpus 
new  Political  Union  petitioned  the  Board  of  Heads  of 
Colleges  and  Halls,  to  propose  to  Convocation  two 
measures : — one,  an  address  from  the  University  to 
the  Bishops,  requesting  them  not  to  require  from 
candidates  for  orders  the  usual  certificate  of  having 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr. 
Fawcett ; — the  other,  a  statute  to  be  passed  by  the 
University  itself,  depriving  the  actual  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  his  voice  in  the  nomination  of  the  select 
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preachers,  and  also  in  the  cognizance  of  any  alleged 
heretical  preaching.  But  the  Heads  of  Houses  re¬ 
fused  to  bring  forward  either  of  these  measures  before 
the  Convocation. 

Undismayed  by  this  check,  the  unionists,  by  dint 
of  sheer  importunity  and  agitation,  prevailed  upon 
the  Board  to  depart  from  their  former  resolution,  and 
to  propose  the  second  of  the  two  measures  to  Con¬ 
vocation, — the  address  to  the  Bishops  being  tacitly 
relinquished.  Accordingly,  notice  was  officially  given, 
that  on  the  22nd  day  of  March  a  Convocation  would 
be  held  for  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  statute. 
This  precious  bill  of  attainder  states,  in  its  preamble, 
that  the  University  has  no  confidence  in  its  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  in  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  theological  subjects,  in  his 
published  writings  ;  and  then,  an  enactment  follows, 
divesting  the  said  Professor  of  the  powers  which  we 
have  mentioned  a  little  above,  and  which  are  attached 
to  his  office. 

It  were  waste  of  time  to  comment  on  this  proceeding : 
it  were  idle  to  dwell  on  the  utter  confusion  which  it 
exhibits  of  the  simplest  principles  of  good  government 

on  the  attempt  to  substitute  the  vote  of  a  factious 
majority  for  the  sober  judgment  of  a  court  of  justice 
—to  put  a  vague  charge  of  1  having  forfeited  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  University  ’  in  the  place  of  the  definite, 
intelligible,  and  tangible  accusation  of  ‘  having 
preached  doctrine  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  the 
Church.’  For  the  Church  of  England,  like  every  other 
society,  is  not  without  a  legal  check  upon  the  conduct 
of  its  ministers.  If  a  clergyman’s  preaching  be  at 
variance  with  the  tenets  of  the  Church,  the  Bishop  of 
his  diocese  may  take  cognizance  of  it ;  or  if  the  alleged 
offence  be  committed  in  Oxford,  the  University 
statutes  have  provided  that  the  vice-chancellor,  with 
the  assistance  of  six  doctors  of  divinity,  shall  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  pass  sentence  accord- 
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ingly.  If  Dr.  Hampden  had  really  published  anything 
in  opposition  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
there  was  a  ready  way  of  substantiating  the  charge, 
and  obtaining  a  censure  upon  him,  from  a  competent 
authority.  But  the  course  of  truth  and  honesty  was 
not  suited  to  the  eighty-one  conspirators.  They 
thought  that  they  had  a  secure  majority  in  Convo¬ 
cation,  which  would  vote  for  anything  that  they 
proposed  to  it.  A  vote ,  they  knew,  might  give  them 
what  they  could  never  dare  to  hope  from  a  verdict. 
If  Justice  were  to  decide  upon  the  case,  they  were  sure 
to  be  disgracefully  defeated  ;  if  Faction  could  be  made 
the  judge,  they  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

Meantime,  a  charge  that  dared  not  abide  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  legal  tribunal,  was  to  be  supported  by 
evidence  worthy  of  itself.  A  pamphlet  was  published, 
entitled  Elucidations  of  Dr.  Hampden's  Theological 
Statements ,  consisting  of  a  number  of  quotations  from 
his  works,  classed  in  such  an  order,  and  separated  in 
such  a  manner  from  the  context,  as  might  best  serve 
the  compiler’s  purposes.  This  was  followed  by 
another  and  more  elaborate  production,  which  we 
have  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  which  a 
number  of  propositions  on  different  points  of  theology 
are  professedly  selected  from  Dr.  Hampden’s  works, 
and  contrasted  with  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England — a  selection  made  precisely  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  conducted  with  the  same  honesty,  as  the  famous 
selection  of  articles  from  Wycliff’s  works,  which  had 
the  honour  of  being  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Constance. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  Elucidations ,  in 
which  the  omissions  in  the  pretended  quotations  there 
given  from  Dr.  Hampden’s  works  have  been  carefully 
noted  down  ;  and  these  omissions  happen  so  unluckily 
to  fall  upon  passages  which  would  have  altered  the 
whole  tone  and  character  of  the  quotation,  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  acquitting  the  compiler  of  deliberate 
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dishonesty.,  For  instance,  that  person,  in  order  to 
‘  elucidate,’  which,  in  his  language  means  ‘  to  misre¬ 
present.  Dr.  Hampden  s  Doctrine  on  the  Trinity, 
begins  a  quotation  with  that  sentence :  ‘  No  one  can 
be  more  convinced  than  I  am,  that  there  is  a  real 
mystery  of  God  revealed  in  the  Christian  dispensation  ; 
and  that  no  scheme  of  Unitarianism  can  solve  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  which  Scripture  records. 
But  I  am  also  as  fully  sensible,  that  there  is  a  mystery 
attached  to  the  subject,  which  is  not  a  mystery  of 
God  ;  ’  and  then  follows  the  explanation  of  this  last 
clause,  for  which  the  passage  has  been  selected.  The 
appearance,  therefore,  to  the  reader  of  the  Elucidations 
is  necessarily  this,  that  Dr.  Hampden,  after  one  pre¬ 
fatory  sentence  expressing,  for  decency’s  sake,  his 
belief  that  there  was  a  mystery  connected  with  the 
divine  nature,  goes  on  with  great  satisfaction  to  dis¬ 
pute,  or  undervalue,  the  peculiar  view  of  this  mystery 
entertained  by  the  Church  of  England.  Accordingly, 
the  pretended  elucidator  observes,  in  his  introduction 
to  this  chapter  of  his  work,  that  ‘  Dr.  Hampden  holds 
that  there  is  some  mystery  in  the  divine  nature  ;  but 
what  that  mystery  is,  or  that  it  is  the  very  mystery 
which  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  expresses 
is,  he  considers,  not  revealed.’  A  grave  charge  un¬ 
doubtedly  against  a  member  and  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  professes  its  belief  in  the 
especial  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  !  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  this  elucidator,  when  we  find  that  this  serious 
charge  rests  only  on  his  own  direct  falsification  of 
what  Dr.  Hampden  has  written  ?  For  the  quotation 
winch  we  have  copied  is  preceded  by  about  a  page 
and  a  half,  in  which  Dr.  Hampden  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
itself  and  the  technical  language  in  which  it  has  been 
expressed  in  the  writings  of  theologians  ;  and  to  ur^e 
that  it  is  only  this  language  which  has  thrown  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  receiving  the  doctrine  ;  ‘  causing’ 
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he  says,  ‘  the  wisdom  of  God  to  be  received  as  the 
foolishness  of  man.’  And  then  the  paragraph  with 
which  the  elucidator’s  quotation  begins,  begins  in 
reality  with  the  following  sentence,  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  refute  the  whole  charge  founded  upon  its 
deliberate  suppression.  ‘  The  truth  itself,  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  emerges  from  these  mists  of 
human  speculation,  like  the  bold  naked  land  on  which 
an  atmosphere  of  fog  has  for  a  while  rested,  and  then 
been  dispersed.’  It  is  apparent  enough  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  fog,  of  which  Dr.  Hampden  speaks,  has 
rested  without  being  dispersed,  upon  the  understand¬ 
ing  or  conscience  of  the  ‘  elucidator.’ 

This  same  falsehood,  for  it  deserves  no  lighter  name, 
runs  through  all  the  second  pamphlet,  the  preface  to 
which  is  actually  signed  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
The  technical  language  in  which  scriptural  truths  have 
been  expressed  is  carefully  confounded  with  the  truths 
themselves.  Dr.  Hampden  as  carefully  distinguishes 
them  ;  repeating  over  and  over  again  his  firm  belief 
that  the  scriptural  truths  are  such  in  substance  as  the 
Church  of  England  represents  them,— but  agreeing 
with  many  other  good  and  sound  divines,  in  regarding 
the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed  in  theological 
writings,  as  perplexing  ;  and  as  not  setting  forth  the 
truth  in  the  same  practical  manner  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  scripture.  Now,  if  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  did  not  believe  that  her  articles  expressed 
substantially  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  the  scripture,  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  guilty  of  great  inconsistency 
in  subscribing  them  ;  but  to  account  historically  for 
the  origin  of  the  technical  language  of  those  articles, 
— and  to  separate  it  from  the  divine  truth  intended 
to  be  expressed  by  it,  is  neither  inconsistent  with  the 
faith  of  an  orthodox  Christian  nor  with  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  signed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

With  a  natural  and  pardonable  earnestness,  yet 
paying,  we  think,  far  too  great  deference  to  charges 
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so  worthless  in  themselves,  and  known  to  proceed 
from  authors  whose  censure  was  to  be  coveted  by 
every  good  Christian  minister,  Dr.  Hampden’s  friends 
were  at  the  pains  of  publishing  1  Statements  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,’  extracted  also  from  his  works  ;  and 
containing  a  series  of  passages  on  every  important 
point  in  theology,  so  full,  so  clear,  so  entirely  in  unison 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  expressed  with 
such  intense  earnestness  of  sincerity,  that  it  might 
seem  beyond  the  power  of  the  very  spirit  of  calumny 
itself  to  affix  a  charge  of  heresy  on  their  author.  It 
is  very  important  also  to  observe,  that  these  passages 
are  extracted  in  great  proportion  from  a  published 
volume  of  Dr.  Hampden’s  parochial  sermons — a  work 
which  his  calumniators  took  good  care  not  to  notice. 
Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  real  nature  of  a  man’s 
religious  views  and  feelings  is  to  be  collected  most 
perfectly  from  his  general  pastoral  preaching  to  his 
own  congregation  ;  and  not  from  a  set  of  sermons 
preached  on  a  particular  subject,  and  when  that  sub¬ 
ject  is  in  itself  of  an  abstract  and  unimpassioned 
character.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Hampden’s  Bampton 
Lectures  was  the  influence  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy 
on  Christianity  ;  his  business  therefore  was  less  to 
enforce  the  original  truths  of  the  gospel  than  to  con¬ 
demn  the  corruptions  of  them  ;  his  statements  were 
of  necessity  negative  rather  than  positive  j  confuting 
error  rather  than  inculcating  truth.  To  quote,  there^ 
fore,  exclusively  from  such  a  work,  even  had  the  quo¬ 
tations  been  fairly  made,  was  to  give  an  utterly  in¬ 
adequate  and  unjust  view  of  Dr.  Hampden’s  character 
as  an  instructor  in  positive  Christianity. 

In  tfie  midst  of  all  this  ferment,  the  day  arrived  on 
which  Dr.  Hampden  was  to  deliver  his  inaugural 
lecture.  As  might  have  been  expected,  an  immense 
crowd  of  hearers  attended  it.  It  was  a  trying  mo¬ 
ment  ;  for  as  the  Professor  looked  round  upon  his 
audience  he  saw  the  well-known  faces  of  his  perse- 
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cutors,  who  had  already  shown  abundantly  that  they 
were  of  those  who  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word, 
and  who  were  come  to  his  lecture  not  to  be  convinced, 
not  to  be  softened,  not  to  listen  and  to  judge  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  truth  ;  but  to  lay  hold  upon  every  expression, 
to  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  his  matter,  and  to 
pervert  his  tone  and  manner  ; — ready  to  call  concilia¬ 
tion  cowardice  and  firmness  pride.  Yet  from  this  fiery 
ordeal  Dr.  Hampden  came  forth  nobly  triumphant. 
It  was  touching  to  observe  the  subdued  emotion  of 
his  countenance,  and  the  unquelled  and  unexcited 
dignity  of  his  voice  — it  was  beautiful  to  mark  how 
he  had  triumphed  over  opposite  temptations, — how 
meekly  and  patiently  he  laboured  to  remove  misun¬ 
derstanding, — how  honestly  he  abstained  from  one 
word  of  unworthy  compromise, — yet  how  heroically 
he  forbore  from  every  expression  of  resentment  or 
contempt  towards  the  faction  of  his  unworthy  calum¬ 
niators.  We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  copying  the 
concluding  passage  of  this  most  Christian  address  : 

‘  I  appeal  from  an  excited  spirit  to  a  spirit  of  sober¬ 
ness  and  candour  ;  I  demand  not  to  be  tried  by  the 
conclusions  of  an  adverse  school,  but  by  the  calm  and 
gentle  reason  of  men  disposed  to  give  me  credit  for 
no  less  love  of  the  truth  and  the  faith  than  themselves, 
and  who  will  openly  contend  with  me  by  argument, 
not  by  censure  and  intimidation,  and  the  array  of 
hostile  numbers  :  “  Non  tarn  bene  cum  rebus  humanis 
agitur,”  says  an  ancient  philosopher,  “  ut  meliora 
pluribus  placeant ;  argumentum  pessimi,  turba  est.” 
And  a  far  greater  than  the  philosopher  has  said  : — 
“  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you.” 
— “  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  per¬ 
secute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely  for  my  sake.” — “  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me.”  These  words  are  my  comfort;  I  trust 
He  who  spoke  them  will  enable  me  to  proceed  on  my 
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way  without  repining  at  the  suffering  through  which 
He  has  required  that  I  should  pass  ;  and  without  re¬ 
laxation  of  spirit  in  His  work  under  the  painfulness 
of  the  counteraction  against  which  it  must  be  done. 
I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  fair  and  free  discussion, 
but  to  misrepresentation,  and  clamour,  and  violence, 
with  God’s  help  I  will  never  yield.  I  pray  God  to 
forgive  those  who  may  have  employed  such  weapons 
against  me,  and  to  turn  their  hearts,  and  to  grant 
them  more  of  that  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus. 

‘  It  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  I  acknowledge,  to  know 
that  there  are  any  whose  honest  though  mistaken  zeal 
I  may  have  offended.  Such  are,  I  trust,  open  to  con¬ 
viction  and  kinder  feelings  ;  I  should,  however,  unless 
experience  had  furnished  ample  instances  of  it,  wonder 
that  Christian  zeal  should  in  any  individual  have 
carried  him  to  proceedings  destructive  of  Christian 
purity  and  peace.  A  sense  of  Christian  duty  and  the 
kind  feelings  of  the  heart  will  never,  I  believe,  be  found 
apart  from  each  other,  and  least  of  all,  in  doing  “  the 
work  of  the  Lord.” 

‘  After  all,  however,  I  appear  not  here  as  a  func¬ 
tionary  of  the  University,  or  of  the  Church  alone,  but 
as  the  servant  of  a  Master  in  Heaven  by  whose  judg¬ 
ment  I  must  stand  or  fall.  For  let  me  say  it  with  that 
humility  which  becomes  me  in  applying  to  myself  such 
sacred  words  :  “  With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that 
I  should  be  judged  of  you  or  of  man’s  judgment ;  yea, 
I  judge  not  mine  own  self.  For  I  know  nothing  by 
myself  ;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified  :  but  he  that 
judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.  Therefore  judge  nothing 
before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  both  will 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will 
make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts  ;  and  then 
shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God.”  ’ 

I  his  might  have  been  thought  irresistible  ;  but 
faction  and  fanaticism  combined  are  proof  against 
any  impression  of  truth  or  goodness.  The  conspira- 
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tors  actually  adjourned  their  meetings  from  Corpus 
common  room  to  Mr.  Baxter’s  printing  office  ;  there, 
with  the  press  before  them,  they  issued  with  unabated 
zeal  their  placards,  and  circulars,  and  elucidations, 
and  statements, — all  designed  to  fanaticise  their  parti¬ 
sans  amongst  the  country  clergy,  whom  they  had 
summoned  up  to  Oxford  to  secure  their  expected 
triumph  in  the  Convocation  on  the  22nd  of  March. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  arts  would 
have  been  successful  ;  but  the  exemplary  firmness  of 
the  Proctors  saved  the  University,  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  the  deep  disgrace  in  which  the  party  would  have 
involved  it.  By  the  constitution  of  Oxford,  if  two 
Proctors  are  agreed,  they  can  interpose  a  veto  upon 
any  measure  brought  forward  by  the  Heads  of  Houses  ; 
and  thus  prevent  it  from  being  submitted  at  all  to 
the  votes  of  the  Convocation.  On  the  19th  of  March 
the  Proctors  gave  official  notice  of  their  intention  to 
negative  the  statute.  The  factious  and  fanatical 
party,  deceived  by  the  unscrupulous  falsehoods  of  the 
Tory  newspapers,  still  expected  that  there  would  be 
a  division,  and  crowded  up  to  Oxford.  When  the 
22nd  of  March  arrived  they  found  out  their  error  : — 
the  Convocation  was  held,  and  the  Proctors,  as  they 
had  declared  they  would  do,  put  their  negative  on  the 
statute  in  the  usual  form.  The  conspirators  and  their 
country  disciples  consoled  themselves  by  fresh  pla¬ 
cards,  and  by  a  meeting  in  Brazenose  Hall,  where  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  speeches  from  Lord 
Kenyon,  Lord  Encombe,  Mr.  A.  Trevor,  and  Dr.  Pusey. 

Thus  the  persecution  rests  for  the  present.  But  it 
will  be  renewed,  in  all  probability,  early  in  the  next 
term,  when  new  Proctors  will  have  come  into  office. 
Meanwhile,  we  may  be  thought  to  have  given  undue 
importance  to  these  Oxford  squabbles  ;  and  to  have 
unwisely  gratified  the  vanity  of  a  few  obscure  fanatics 
by  noticing  them  in  this  Journal.  The  individuals, 
indeed,  are  sufficiently  insignificant ; — nor  shall  we, 
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by  naming  them,  confer  on  them  that  notoriety  for 
which  nature  has  not  designed  them.  But  the  party, 
unworthy  as  it  is,  is  yet  strong  enough  to  be  mis¬ 
chievous.  Always  defeated  in  the  end,  it  has  yet 
always  impeded  the  progress  of  good,  and  in  some 
degree  marred  its  triumph  ; — so  it  did  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688,- — so  it  did  at  the  Reformation. 

The  common  language,  which  describes  history  to 
be  philosophy  teaching  by  examples,  is  an  ambiguous 
expression  of  a  great  but  ill-understood  truth.  No 
man  would  go  to  history  for  lessons  of  private  morality : 
we  have  other  far  better  and  readier  means  of  learning 
these.  But  what  history  does  furnish,  when  read 
aright,  is  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  true  character  of 
existing  parties,  and  so,  to  determine  our  judgment  in 
taking  part  with  one  or  another.  It  gives  us  this  true 
mirror  when  we  have  learned,  in  the  parties  and  revo¬ 
lutions  of  past  times,  to  separate  what  is  accidental 
and  particular  from  what  is  essential  and  universal — 
to  fix  first  the  true  standard  of  all  political  enterprise, 
and  then  to  judge  of  parties,  whatever  may  be  their 
subordinate  resemblances  or  differences,  by  their 
attachment  or  opposition  to  this  one  great  end.  Thus 
we  find,  that  the  zealous  worshipper  of  the  saints  and 
apostles,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  real  moral 
successor  of  their  persecutors  in  the  first ;  and  thus 
the  fanatic  who  now  spreads  the  no-popery  war-cry,  is 
the  genuine  representative  of  those  very  Papists  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  whose  names  he  is  overwhelming 
with  obloquy. 

This  is  consoling,  because  it  shows  that  the  world 
has  on  the  whole  advanced  ; — that  the  heresy  of  one 
period-  becomes  the  orthodox  faith  of  another  ; — and 
that  that  which  great  and  good  men  taught  at  the 
price  of  their  blood,  obtains  in  the  end  so  sure  a 
triumph,  that  even  the  low  and  the  wicked  are  obliged 
to  do  it  homage,  and  make  use  of  its  name  to  exclude 
that  further  development  of  truth  which  is  indeed  its 
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own  genuine  child.  Thus,  even  the  Tories  of  our  days 
profess  to  admire  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  but  whilst 
exalting  the  individual  of  the  race,  as  it  were,  who 
has  done  his  appointed  work,  and  has  nearly  lived  out 
his  generation,  they  would  fain  see  his  lineage  become 
extinct  for  ever,  and  no  heir  born  in  due  season  to 
continue  and  improve  what  he  had  begun.  For  it  is 
false  to  say  that  the  reform,  or  the  truth,  of  a  later 
age  undoes  or  despises  the  reforms  and  the  truths 
which  have  preceded  them.  They  do  not  destroy, 
but  complete  ; — holding  in  honour,  loving,  and  using 
the  reforms  and  the  truths  achieved  and  discovered 
by  their  fathers, — but  deeming  it  the  worthiest  tribute 
to  their  fathers’  memory  to  imitate  their  example,  by 
farther  reforming  and  developing  some  farther  truth, 
as  they  did. 

But  on  the  character  of  no  party  does  history  throw 
so  full  and  clear  a  light  as  on  the  High  Church  party 
of  the  Church  of  England — the  party  of  the  Oxford 
conspirators.  Unlike  the  political  Tories,  who  are  only 
analogously  like  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  by 
being  as  much  in  the  rear  of  the  existing  generation 
as  the  old  Tories  were  in  the  rear  of  theirs,  these 
Church  Tories  have  stirred  neither  actually  nor  rela¬ 
tively  ;  they  are  the  very  Nonjurors  and  High  Church 
clergy  of  King  William’s  and  Anne’s  and  George  the 
First’s  reign,  reproduced,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of 
difference.  Now,  as  then,  this  party  is  made  up 
of  two  elements  ;  of  the  Hophni  and  Phinehas  school, 
on  the  one  hand — the  mere  low  worldly  clergy,  care¬ 
less  and  grossly  ignorant, — ministers  not  of  the  gospel 
but  of  the  aristocracy,  who  belong  to  Christianity  only 
from  the  accident  of  its  being  established  by  law  ;  and 
of  the  formalist  Judaizing  fanatics,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  have  ever  been  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  for  these  High  Church  fanatics 
have  imbibed,  even  of  fanaticism  itself,  nothing  but 
the  folly  and  the  virulence.  Other  fanatics  have 
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persecuted,  like  the  Romanists,  in  order  to  uphold  a 
magnificent  system,  which,  striking  its  roots  deep, 
and  stretching  its  branches  wide,  exercises  a  vast 
influence  over  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  may 
almost  excuse  some  extravagance  of  zeal  in  its  behalf. 
Others  again  have  been  fanatics  for  freedom,  and  for 
what  they  deemed  the  due  authority  of  God’s  own 
word.  They  were  violent  against  human  ceremonies — 
they  despised  learning — they  cast  away  the  delicacies, 
and  almost  the  humanities  of  society,  for  the  sake  of 
asserting  two  great  principles,  noble  even  in  their 
exaggeration, — entire  freedom  towards  man,  and  en¬ 
tire  devotion  towards  God.  But  the  fanaticism  of 
the  English  High  Churchman  has  been  the  fanaticism 
of  mere  foolery.  A  dress,  a  ritual,  a  name,  a  cere¬ 
mony  ; — a  technical  phraseology  ; — the  superstition 
of  a  priesthood,  without  its  power  ; — the  form  of 
Episcopal  government,  without  the  substance  ; — a 
system  imperfect  and  paralysed,  not  independent,  not 
sovereign, — afraid  to  cast  off  the  subjection  against 
which  it  is  perpetually  murmuring.  Such  are  the 
objects  of  High  Church  fanaticism — objects  so  pitiful, 
that,  if  gained  ever  so  completely,  they  would  make 
no  man  the  wiser  or  the  better, — they  would  lead  to 
no  good,  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual — to  no  effect, 
social  or  religious,  except  to  the  changing  of  sense  into 
silliness,  and  holiness  of  heart  and  life  into  formality 
and  hypocrisy. 

Once,  however,  and  once  only,  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  do  we  find  a  heresy — for  never  was  that 
term  more  justly  applied — so  degraded  and  low  prin¬ 
cipled  as  this.  We  must  pass  over  the  times  of 
Romanists — we  must  go  back  to  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  there,  in  the  Jews  and 
Judaizers  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  only  exact 
resemblance  to  the  High  Churchman  of  Oxford.  In 
the  zealots  of  circumcision  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
law, — in  the  slanderers  and  persecutors  of  St.  Paul — 
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the  doters  upon  old  wives’  fables  and  endless  genea¬ 
logies — the  men  of  ‘  soft  words  and  fair  speeches,’ — 
of  a  ‘  voluntary  humility,’  all  the  time  that  they  were 
calumniating  and  opposing  the  Gospel  and  its  great 
apostle  ; — in  the  malignant  fanatics  who,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  more  than  forty,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assas¬ 
sinate  Paul,  because  he  had  denied  the  necessity  of 
ceremonies  to  salvation — the  men  of  ‘  mint,  and  anise, 
and  cummin,’  who  cared  not  for  judgment,  mercy, 
and  truth — the  enemies  and  revilers  of  the  holiest 
names  which  earth  reverences,  and  who  are  con¬ 
demned,  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  by  that 
authority  which  all  Christians  acknowledge  as  divine  ; 
— in  these,  and  in  these  alone,  can  the  party  which, 
has  headed  the  late  Oxford  conspiracy  find  their  per¬ 
fect  prototype. 

But  we  may  not  press  this  farther  now.  Most  true 
and  complete  as  is  the  parallel,  and  most  instructive 
as  it  is,  towards  setting  a  mark  upon  these  revived 
Judaizers,  to  warn  all  Christians  against  their  spirit 
and  their  practice,  yet  it  would  lead  us  into  matter, 
and  thoughts,  and  feelings  too  deep  to  find  a  place 
here.  We  turn  to  a  comparison  less  solemn — to  a 
period  and  a  country  less  remote — to  the  events  of 
scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago — to  the  spirit  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  High  Church  party  under  the 
Liberal  Government  that  followed  the  Revolution. 
The  tricks  that  have  been  now  attempted  to  be  played 
in  the  Convocation  of  the  University  were  then  played 
in  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy.  There,  we  find  the 
bigot  Dr.  Jane,  who  defeated  the  attempt  of  King 
William’s  Government  to  effect  a  union  between  the 
Church  and  the  Dissenters,  by  the  parrot-like  repeti¬ 
tion  of  Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari.  There  we  find 
Burnet’s  Exposition  of  the  Articles  condemned  by  the 
lower  House  of  Convocation,  on  grounds  similar  to 
those  now  urged  by  the  Oxford  conspirators  against 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Hampden,  namely,  ‘  that  it  allowed 
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a  diversity  of  opinions,  which  the  Articles  were  framed 
to  avoid  ;  that  it  contained  many  passages  contrary 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Articles,  and  to  other  re¬ 
ceived  doctrines  of  our  Church  ;  and  that  some  things 
in  it  were  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  Church, 
and  derogated  from  the  honour  of  the  Reformation.’ 
Such  was  the  sentence  passed  by  the  High  Churchmen 
of  the  last  century  upon  a  book  which  is  now  univer¬ 
sally  received  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  and  which  is  commonly  recommended 
by  the  bishops  as  a  companion  to  the  theological  studies 
of  candidates  for  orders  !  Again,  the  rancorous  slan¬ 
ders  of  the  High  Churchmen  against  names  amongst 
the  most  revered  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  may 
sufficiently  console  Dr.  Hampden  for  the  same  slanders 
now  vented  against  himself.  The  Irish  nonjuror 
Lesley,  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  professing  to  be 
written  by  4  A  true  son  of  the  Church,’  and  published 
in  1695,  writes  thus  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  : — 4  His 
politics  are  Leviathan,  and  his  religion  is  latitudinarian 
which  is  none  ;  that  is,  nothing  that  is  positive,  but 
against  everything  that  is  positive  in  other  religions. 
...  He  is  owned  by  the  atheistical  wits  of  all  Eng¬ 
land  as  their  true  primate  and  apostle.  They  glory 
and  rejoice  in  him,  and  make  their  public  boasts  of 
him.  He  leads  them  not  only  the  length  of  Soci- 
nianism  (they  are  but  slender  beaux  who  have  got  no 
further  than  that),  but  to  call  in  question  all  revela¬ 
tion,  to  turn  Genesis,  etc.,  into  a  mere  romance — to 
ridicule  the  whole,  as  Blount,  Gildon,  and  others  of 
the  doctor’s  disciples  have  done  in  print.’  Lesley 
goes  on  to  call  Tillotson’s  principles  4  diabolical,’  and 
says  that  he  had  by  them  4  deeply  poisoned  ’  the 
nation.1  And  another  nonjuror,  Hickes,  a  man,  like 
one  or  two  of  the  Oxford  conspirators,  much  vaunted 
by  his  party  for  the  pretended  holiness  of  his  life 
because  he  used  a  sentimental  style  of  excessive  re- 
1  Birch,  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  297,  2nd.  ed.  1753. 
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ligious  feeling  in  his  prayers  and  other  compositions, 
found  his  religion  perfectly  compatible  with  falsehood 
and  malignity  ;  for  he  was  privy  to  the  writing  of  this 
wicked  libel,  and  recommended  it,  hoping  that  it 
might  see  the  light  before  the  publication  of  his  own 
discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson.1  These 
men,  whose  intellectual  powers  were  so  low,  that 
Johnson  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  prejudices  in  their 
favour,  declared  ‘  that  with  one  exception,  he  never 
knew  a  nonjuror  who  could  reason,  appear  to  have 
exactly  reversed  the  precept  of  St.  Paul,  which  bids 
us  ‘  in  malice  to  be  children,  but  in  understanding  to 
be  men.’ 

But  the  Government  held  on  its  way  in  spite  of  the 
clamours,  the  constant  libels,  and  the  occasional 
treasons  of  the  High  Church  clergy.  It  continued  to 
advance  real  Christians,  like  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  to 
such  important  stations  in  the  Church  as  fell  vacant. 
The  higher  clergy  were  thus  gradually  purified  ;  and 
of  the  lower,  the  Hophni  and  Phinehas  party,  seeing 
which  way  promotion  came,  composed  their  outward 
bearing  accordingly,  while  the  more  fanatical  party 
died  out  in  their  own  folly.  Then  came  a  period  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Heads  of  the  Clergy  was  indeed 
an  honour  to  the  Church  of  England  the  period 
marked  by  the  names  of  Wake,  of  Butler,  of  the 
apostolical  Bishop  Wilson,  and  of  Seeker  men  firm 
and  earnest  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England; 
but  in  whom  faith  ministered  to  holiness  and  to 
charity,  because  it  was  the  faith  of  Christians  and  not 

of  Judaizers.  . 

Yet  the  experience  of  the  last  century  attorns,  in 
one  respect,  a  warning  by  which  we  hope  that  the 
Liberal  Government  of  the  present  day  will  not  fail 
to  profit.  The  poisonous  plant  of  Judaism  was  cut 
down  or  withered  away  ;  but  the  root  was  left  in  the 
ground  ;  and  thus,  when  its  season  returned,  it  sprang 
1  Birch,  ubi  supra. 
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up  again,  and  is  now  again  growing  rankly.  In  other 
words,  Oxford  was  allowed  to  retain  its  exclusive 
character — opinions  and  prejudices  of  one  sort  only 
found  admission  to  it — it  stood  aloof  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  neither  in¬ 
fluencing  it  nor  influenced  by  it.  The  consequences 
were  doubly  injurious  :  Oxford,  on  the  one  hand, 
lived  wholly  in  the  past,  and  that  past  continually 
viewed  amiss  ;  whilst  the  active  part  of  the  nation, 
finding  one  of  its  great  seats  of  education  thus  in¬ 
competent  to  discharge  its  duties,  could  but  supply 
its  place  imperfectly  by  other  means.  Men’s  views 
became  too  exclusively  practical  and  utilitarian — they 
lived  too  entirely  in  the  present ;  and  thus  learning 
decayed,  and  a  narrow-mindedness  of  another  sort 
began  to  prevail,  equally  injurious  to  that  lofty  wis¬ 
dom  which,  by  ever  looking  at  the  present  through 
the  past,  learns  thus,  and  thus  only,  to  provide  aright 
for  it  and  for  the  future.  We  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  a  spirit,  in  an  ancient  and  magnificent  University 
like  Oxford,  far  too  valuable  to  be  quietly  suffered  to 
taint  and  spoil  itself  by  refusing  the  wholesome  com¬ 
bination  of  elements  of  a  different  species.  If  Oxford 
be  left  alone,  and  a  substitute  for  it  be  sought  in  a 
new  university,  both  will  suffer,  for  both  will  remain 
more  or  less  sectarian  ; — the  High  Church  fanaticism 
will  become  more  and  more  inveterate,  while  it  will 
be  met  by  extremes  of  another  sort,  not  more  respec¬ 
table  or  profitable. 

One  word  more  in  conclusion.  We  have  used  the 
language  of  severe  condemnation  in  speaking  of  the 
late  proceedings  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  party  which 
originated  them.  We  should  be  most  unwilling  to 
speak  harshly  of  any  mere  differences  of  opinion, 
utterly  false  and  mischievous  as  we  hold  the  views  of 
the  High  Church  party  to  be  ;  yet,  if  it  were  merely 
an  intellectual  error ,  it  should  be  confuted,  indeed, 
firmly  and  plainly,  but  still,  with  all  tenderness  to  the 
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persons  of  those  who  held  it.  But  the  attack  on  Dr. 
Hampden  bears  upon  it  the  character,  not  of  error, 
but  of  moral  wickedness.  When  men  break  through 
the  charities  and  decencies  of  life  to  run  down  a  good 
and  pious  individual — when  they  raise  a  cry  against 
him  which  they  know  will  arouse  the  worst  passions, 
and  be  re-echoed  by  their  baser  followers  with  a 
violence  to  shame  even  themselves — when  they  appeal 
not  to  any  legal  and  competent  tribunal,  but  to  the 
votes  of  an  assembly  where  party  spirit  is  notoriously 
virulent — when  they  garble  the  writings  of  their  in¬ 
tended  victim,  wholly  neglecting  such  as  would  pal¬ 
pably  refute  their  charge,  and  so  detaching  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  they  quote  from  the  context,  and  keeping 
out  of  sight  the  writer’s  general  object,  as  to  produce 
an  impression  unfair  and  false — above  all,  when  re¬ 
fusing  to  give  credit  to  a  good  man’s  solemn  declara¬ 
tions,  they  labour  as  far  as  in  them  lies  to  ruin  his 
character, — to  say  nothing  of  the  acute  pain  occa¬ 
sioned  to  a  noble  mind  by  being  insulted  with  such 
suspicions, — in  such  a  proceeding  we  see  nothing  of 
Christian  zeal,  but  much  of  the  mingled  fraud,  and 
baseness,  and  cruelty  of  fanatical  persecution.  And, 
for  such  persecution,  the  plea  of  conscience  is  not 
admissible  ;  it  can  only  be  a  conscience  so  blinded 
by  wilful  neglect  of  the  highest  truth,  or  so  corrupted 
by  the  habitual  indulgence  of  evil  passions,  that  it 
rather  aggravates  than  excuses  the  guilt  of  those  whom 
it  misleads. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  CARLYLE. 

Dr.  Arnold  and  Carlyle  were  introduced  to  each  other  by 
Chevalier  Bunsen  in  1841  at  a  reception  Bunsen  gave 
for  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Arnold  appeared  in  Stanley’s  ‘  Life,’  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  letters  from  Carlyle  have  not  hitherto 
been  published. 

To  Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq., 

Rugby,  January ,  1840. 

A  note  of  yours  to  our  common  acquaintance,  Mr. 
James  Marshall,  furnishes,  I  believe,  the  only  shadow 
of  a  pretence  which  I  could  claim  for  addressing  you, 
according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  society.  But  I 
should  be  ashamed,  to  you  above  all  men,  to  avail 
myself  of  a  mere  pretence  ;  and  my  true  reason  for 
addressing  you  is,  because  I  believe  you  sympathize 
with  me  on  that  most  important  subject,  the  welfare 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  because  I  know,  from  your 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  you  understand 
the  real  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  evil,  which  so 
many  appear  to  me  neither  to  comprehend  nor  to  feel. 

I  have  been  trying,  hitherto  with  no  success,  to  form 
a  society,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  as  to  every  point  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  call  public  at¬ 
tention  to  it  by  every  possible  means,  whether  by  the 
press,  or  by  yearly  or  quarterly  meetings.  And  as  I 
am  most  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  good 
men  of  all  parties,  it  seems  to  me  a  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  society  should  broach  no  theories,  and 
propose  ho  remedies  ;  that  it  should  simply  collect 
information,  and  rouse  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  the  infinite  importance  of  the  subject.  You  know 
full  well  that  wisdom  in  the  higher  sense  and  practical 
knowledge  are  rarely  found  in  the  same  man  ;  and, 
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if  any  theory  be  started,  which  contains  something 
not  suited  to  practice,  all  the  so-called  practical  men 
cry  out  against  the  folly  of  all  theories,  and  conclude 
themselves,  and  lead  the  vulgar  to  the  conclusion,  that 
because  one  particular  remedy  has  been  prescribed 
ignorantly,  no  remedy  is  needed,  or  at  least  none  is 
practicable. 

I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  you  are  writing  on 
Chartism,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  it.  I  shall 
be  curious  to  know  whether  you  have  any  definite 
notions  as  to  the  means  of  relieving  the  fearful  evils 
of  our  social  condition,  or  whether  you,  like  myself, 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief, 
and  are  inclined  to  say,  like  the  Persian  fatalist  in 
Herodotus,  eyOuTTr}  oSvrr/  7 roWa  fpoveovra  p.t]Sevo$ 
KpaTeeiv. 

I  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  push  my  proposal  about 
a  society,  and  would  gladly  be  guided  by  wiser  men 
as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  But  I  cannot,  I  am 
sure,  be  mistaken  as  to  this,  that  the  state  of  society 
in  England  at  this  moment  was  never  yet  paralleled 
in  history  ;  and  though  I  have  no  stake  on  the  country 
as  far  as  property  is  concerned,  yet  I  have  a  wife  and 
a  large  family  of  children  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  lose, 
either  for  them  or  myself,  all  those  thousand  ties, 
so  noble  and  so  sacred  and  so  dear,  which  bind  us  to 
our  country,  as  she  was  and  as  she  is,  with  all  her 
imperfections  and  difficulties.  If  you  think  that  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done,  which  could  interest  any  other 
person  on  the  subject,  I  should  be  delighted  to  give 
aid  in  any  possible  manner  to  the  extent  of  my 
abilities.  I  owe  you  many  apologies  for  writing  thus 
to  a  perfect  stranger, — but  ever  since  I  read  your  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  I  have  longed  to  become 
acquainted  with  you  ;  because  I  found  in  that  book 
an  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  history,  such 
as  it  delighted  my  heart  to  meet  with  ;  and  having 
from  a  child  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  story  of 
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the  French  Revolution,  and  read  pretty  largely  about 
it,  I  was  somewhat  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
richness  of  your  knowledge,  and  the  wisdom  of  your 
judgments.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  agree  with  you  in 
all  these  ;  in  some  instances  I  should  differ  very  de¬ 
cidedly  ;  but  still  the  wisdom  of  the  book,  as  well  as 
its  singular  eloquence  and  poetry,  was  such  a  treasure 
to  me  as  I  have  rarely  met  with,  and  am  not  at  all 
likely  to  meet  with  again. 


From  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Dr.  Arnold, 

5,  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 
London,  q  January ,  1840. 

Dear  Sir, 

Accept  many  thanks  for  the  kind  letter  you 
have  written  me.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that 
a  man  like  you  has  got  some  good  of  that  wild  savage 
book  1  of  mine  ;  no  less  is  it  gratifying  and  unexpected 
that  you  sympathize  so  completely  in  the  essential 
all-pervading  idea  set  forth  there,  the  fatally  false  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lower  classes,  the  soul,  as  I  may  call  it,  of 
which  that  book  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
enormous  French  Revolution  itself,  was  the  embody- 
ment !  I  will  take  it  as  an  omen  that  many  thinking 
heads  in  England  are  full  of  anxious  meditation  on 
this  matter  ;  as  indeed  it  seems  well  worthy  of  all 
the  thought  of  all  good  men  in  these  days.  And  yet, 
as  you  say,  how  few  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing  !  To  me,  when  I  came  hither,  it  was 
matter  of  dumb  astonishment  to  hear  the  notions  of 
lawgivers,  Radical  members,  and  such  like  on  the 
matter  ;  I 'have  long  ceased  to  speak  of  it  at  all  in 
such  circles  ;  perhaps  the  public  events  of  last  year 
and  the  present  may  have  spoken  in  a  dialect  more 
intelligible  there.  To  me  it  seems,  and  has  long 

1  The  French  Revolution. 
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seemed  clear,  that  unless  these  people,  and  the  upper 
classes  generally,  awaken  to  quite  a  new  sense  of  their 
duties,  position,  and  necessities  in  our  system  of 
society,  there  are  results  at  no  great  distance  from  us 
such  as  very  few  of  our  public  men  have  the  smallest 
anticipation  of,  such  as  all  men  public  and  private 
might  well  sorrow  to  anticipate. 

I  have  set  down  in  that  pamphlet  on  Chartism  some 
thoughts  of  mine,  which  have  lain  oppressive  in  my 
heart  these  ten,  some  of  them  these  twenty  years  ; 
I  applied  more  than  once  in  past  times  to  editors  of 
Reviews  for  leave  to  publish  them  in  that  way,  but 
to  no  purpose  ;  the  editors  even  of  Radical  Reviews 
believe  that  the  ‘  Condition  of  the  working  classes  is 
daily  and  yearly  improving  ;  ’  to  which  I  used  to  an¬ 
swer,  *  Then  what,  in  heaven’s  name,  are  you  ?  ’  At 
length,  having  now  a  kind  of  means  to  publish  inde¬ 
pendent  of  editors,  I  send  forth  the  thing  on  its  own 
footing— primarily,  to  relieve  myself  of  it  (which  is 
one’s  only  rule),  and  am  now  right  glad  that  /  have 
done  with  it,  and  that  now  the  world  has  to  do— or 
not  to  do.  I  know  not  what  you  will  say  to  the  little 
essay  when  you  see  it ;  I  suppose  there  are  several 
things  in  it  you  will  heartily  agree  with.  At  all  events 
I  will  recommend  it  to  you  as  an  authentic  shadow, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  of  my  true  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
the  completest  utterance  I  could  conveniently  give  at 
present  of  several  things  not  very  easy  to  utter. 

For  the  rest  I  confess  my  hopes  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  Church  are  not  high.  I  incline  to  fear  that 
the  Providence  which  governs  this  world  will  have 
appointed  to  teach  them  too,  as  is  the  usual  case,  only 
with  stripes.  Taught  they  will  infallibly  be,  as  I  cal¬ 
culate  ;  if  not  by  milder  and  nobler  ways,  then  even 
by  stripes — stripes  and  ever  new  stripes  till  they  have 
learned,  or  else  till  they  have  been  abolished  and  cast 
out  as  unteachable.  Such  striping  is  a  frightful  pro- 
cess — for  them  and  for  us.  Surely  it  behoves  every 
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man,  who  so  views  it,  to  do  what  is  in  him  for  for¬ 
warding  that  lesson  with  the  fewest  possible  stripes  ! 

In  this  point  of  view,  one  would  say  it  was  extremely 
natural  for  the  scattered  individuals  entertaining  such 
thoughts,  to  unite  themselves  and  endeavour  with 
mutual  aid  to  make  their  thought  an  action.  And 
yet,  do  not  most  ‘societies,’1  such  is  our  spiritual 
impotency  in  this  time,  turn  out  very  soon  to  be 
rather  empty  things,  swollen  mostly  with  cant,  vanity 
and  wind — the  main  reality  in  them  the  dinners  they 
eat !  Alas,  it  is  even  so  ;  and  yet  not  necessarily  so, 
not  by  any  means.  Men  can  join  with  man  for  a  true 
object ;  and  ‘  ten  men  united  can  do  what  a  thousand 
singly  would  fail  in  ’  ;  it  needs  only  that  the  men  be 
true  and  the  object  be  true.  As  for  me,  with  little 
money,  little  health,  with  in  fact  no  resources  what¬ 
ever  except  what  lie  within  myself,  all  I  can  say  is,  if 
such  a  society  should  ever  come  to  existence  it  would 
be  one  of  the  highest  duties  and  a  really  precious 
pleasure  for  me  to  do  in  it  whatsoever  my  best  ability 
were  equal  to.  I  invite  you,  therefore,  not  to  drop 
your  idea,  but  to  canvass  it  farther  in  your  own 
thoughts  and  with  others,  and  see  whether  it  be  not 
possible  after  all. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  Rugby, 
I  used  to  know  Warwickshire  a  little  ;  to  see  you  and 
what  you  preside  over  would  be  in  all  ways  interesting. 
Neither  will  I  fling  away  the  hope  of  making  it  out 
one  day  or  other.  Unhappily,  I  am  one  of  the  worst 
of  travellers — ought  in  short,  as  I  many  times  think, 
to  have  been  made  like  a  snail  with  my  house  and 
establishment  on  my  back.  It  is  not  with  my  will 
but  greatly  against  it,  that  I  have  led  from  of  old  one 
of  the  loneliest  lives. 

Probably  you  come  up  to  town  in  May,  as  all  the 

*  Dr.  Arnold  had  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  form 
a  Society  to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor. 
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world  does  ?  If  so,  pray  find  out  Chelsea,  and  my 
dwelling  place  here.  You  shall  be  a  welcome  sight 
to  me,  then  or  at  any  time. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  with  true  esteem, 
T.  Carlyle. 


Letter  from  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  who 
had  sent  him  Stanley's  ‘  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold.' 

Chelsea,  12  July,  1844. 

My  dear  Madam, 

You  are  very  kind,  and  your  remembrance 
is  highly  gratifying  to  me.  I  well  recollect  that  happy 
day  I  passed  in  your  house  ;  a  day  very  memorable 
to  me  in  itself,  and  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  tragedy 
which  soon  followed.1  Every  circumstance  of  those 
hours  is  still  present  to  me,  and  will  be  :  in  particular 
a  sentiment  of  yours  about  the  instability  of  all 
earthly  blessedness,  which  you  uttered,  looking  out 
upon  the  two  beautiful  merry  boys  seated  outside  the 
carriage  then,  has  often  come  impressively  to  mind. 
Alas,  the  sword  was  already  brandished  to  strike,  and 
it  was  as  if  you  had  heard  the  whizzing  of  it  in  the 
air  ! 

It  has  given  me  true  satisfaction  to  learn  from  time 
to  time  that  you  bear  your  great  bereavement,  the 
greatest  that  could  well  fall  on  a  human  being  without 
guilt,  in  a  brave  and  devout  manner.  ‘  Tho’  He  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.’  We  have  no  other 
wisdom  here  below.  The  voice  of  all  the  Prophets 
and  the  wise  speaks  very  steadfastly,  responded  to 
by  our  own  inner  voice,  1  Be  of  hope.’ 

1  Dr.  Arnold  died  suddenly  June  12,  1842.  Carlyle  visited 
Rugby  in  May,  1842,  and  they  explored  the  field  of  Naseby 
together. 
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Surely  the  kind  gift  you  announce  shall  be  ranked 
among  my  precious  things  ;  precious  for  its  intrinsic 
qualities,  and  for  the  adjuncts  connected  with  it. 
From  all  quarters  I  hear  it  commended,  on  many  sides 
I  have  already  snatched  specimens  of  it ;  my  first  two 
days  of  leisure  have,  for  a  month  back,  been  pre¬ 
appointed  for  a  deliberate  perusal  of  the  work.  I 
shall  read  my  own  copy  of  it  with  a  new  clearness, 
and  re-read  it. 

May  all  blessings  be  with  you,  my  dear  Madam  ; 
may  strength  be  lent  to  you  for  the  duties  you  have 
yet  to  do  here,  which  is  the  summary  of  all  blessings. 

With  many  thanks,  with  much  regard,  I  am  always 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  Carlyle. 


5,  Cheyne  Row, 
Chelsea,  13th.  October,  1847, 

Dear  Mrs.  Arnold, 

When  your  kind  message  overtook  me  I  was 
actually  present  in  the  Lake  Country  accomplishing 
a  long-deferred  visit  to  my  good  friends  the  Speddin^s 
of  Greta  Bank  ;  a  visit  brief  and  long-deferred  •  on 
my  route  homewards  too,  from  my  mother’s  and  other 
multifarious  pilgrimages;  my  time  all  rigorously 
meted  out — due  here  in  so  many  hours  !  I  hoped  that 
perhaps  a  drive  to  Fox  How  to  pay  my  grateful  re¬ 
spects  to  you  might  have  been  possible  in  one  of  my 
three  days  (for  they  were  limited  to  three),  but  the 
weather  proved  entirely  unpropitious  ;  and  even  this 
could  not  be  accomplished.  Yesterday  morning  I 
passed  rapidly  within  a  mile  and  half  of  you  as  I  was 
told,  speeding  what  I  could  towards  the  express  train 
and  could  only  glance  up  your  beautiful  valley  and 
send  you  in  silence  many  wishes  and  regrets.  So  has 
it  ended  for  the  present.  When  I  may  return  to  that 
serene  country  of  clear  gushing  brooks  and  silent  hills 
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doubly  beautiful  to  a  poor  prisoner  in  the  brick 
Babylon,  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  of  course,  when  I 
do,  Fox  How  will  be  vividly  in  my  remembrance. 

As  it  is,  your  note  has  given  and  gives  me  great 
pleasure.  One  of  the  bright  days  of  my  life  is,  and 
remains  always,  the  day  I  spent  at  Rugby  ;  in  which 
you  also  rise  in  my  memory  with  a  noble  mournful 
significance,  as  well  as  that  other  whom  we  shall  not 
meet  any  more  on  earth.  It  is  not  by  mean  grieving, 
but  with  devout  manful  thoughts  that  such  remem¬ 
brances  shall  be  hallowed. 

May  all  good  be  with  you  dear  Mrs.  Arnold,  and 
with  those  you  love.  I  remain,  with  many  true  re¬ 
gards  and  thanks, 

Yours  always, 

T.  Carlyle. 
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